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PREFACE. 

As  noon  succeeds  tlie  morn,  so,  ia  natural 
sequence,  and  with  a  like  rapidity,  "After  Break- 
fast" follows  "Breakfiist  ia  Bed."  By  way  of 
apology  for  the  briefness  of  the  respite  with  which 
tlie  reader  has  been  indulged,  it  may  be  pleaded 
that  the  food  provided  for  him  being  mental  instead 
of  material,  the  natural  result  should  be,  at  least 
so  the  Author  hopes,  to  stimulate  rather  than 
satiate  the  intellectual  appetite. 

Trusting  that  such  may  prove  the  case,  aud  with 
U  lively  anticipation  of  the  coming  "luncheon," 
and     succeeding     formal    "  dinner,"    the    Author 


VI  PREFACE. 

invites  his  reader  to  a  mild  symposium — some 
strawberries  and  cream  from  country  parts,  soda 
and  slierry  from  the  town  tavern,  a  tankard  of 
ale  from  Burton-on-Trent,  clai-et  from  across  the 
Ciiannel,  and  hock  and  seltzer  from  the  Rhine. 

To  drop  allegory,  however,  it  may  be  here  stated 
that  the  following  pages  have  for  the  most  part 
already  appeared  in  "  All  the  Year  Round "  and 
"Household  "Words,"  and  are  reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  Mr,  Charles  Dickens. 
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AFTER    BREAKFAST. 


A  JACKDAW   UPON   A    WEDDING. 


About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
was  written,  by  one  of  the  masters  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  a  delightful  little  poem  concerning  a 
jackdaw.  The  master's  patronymic  was  Bourne ; 
and  he  could  not  have  been  very  much  hated  by 
the  Westminster  boys  of  the  time  as  a  pedagogue, 
or  as  a  man,  since  they  and  all  his  contemporanies 
agreed  to  change  his  christian  name  of  Vincent 
into  the  affectionate  diminutive  of  "  Vinny."  The 
"  Jackdaw  ■"  was  composed  originally  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  but  it  was  translated — and  very  exqui- 
sitely translated,    too — into    our  vernacidar    by 
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William  Cowper.  It  is,  I  conscientiously  beliere, 
the  very  sweetest  little  canzonet  that  ever  was 
f)enned.  When  you  Lave  once  read  it,  you  must 
needs  read  it  again ;  and  then  perforce  you  must 
learn  it  by  heart,  and  after  that  it  remains  inde- 
libly fixed  upon  your  memory.  No  one  ever 
forgot  the  "  Jackdaw "  who  could  once  repeat  it 
without  book.  The  gravest,  loftiest  minds  have 
loved  so  to  dwell  upon  its  simple  verse  and  kind 
philosophy.  There  was  a  potent,  learned  divine 
once  who  lay  a  dj^ing,  and  in  his  laboured  breath- 
ing was  observed  trying  to  repeat  something. 
They  put  their  ears  to  his  lips,  expecting  to  hear 
the  expression  of  some  last  solemn  wish.  No  ; 
he  was  only  murmuring  a  stanza — the  stanza — 
from  Vinny  Bourne's  "  Jackdaw."  When  that 
true  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Richard  Rush, 
was  Minister  from  the  then  United  'States  to  this 
country,  he  dined  frequently  with  George  Can- 
ning ;  and  he  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion — the 
times  were  dark  and  troublous — the  Minister 
of  State,  who  had  been  throughout  dinner  and 
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dessert  silent  and  preoccupied,  began  playing  with 
his  nutcrackers,  and  softly  muttering  : 

There  is  a  bird  who  by  his  note, 
And  by  the  blackness  of  his  coat. 

You  might  suppose  a  crow ; 
A  strict  frequenter  of  a  church. 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too. 

Tliry  were  the  opening  lines  of  the  'Jackdaw.' 
I  would  transcribe  the  entire  poem,  but  that  you 
can  buy  Vinny  Bourne's  whole  works  for  nine- 
pence  on  any  bookstall,  and  am  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  that  by  the  time  you  and  I  become  better 
acquainted,  you  will  be  able  to  recite  the  "Jack- 
daw" more  trippingly  than  the  reminiscent.  For 
the  nonce  it  is  but  needful  for  you  to  listen  to 
the  penultimate  stanza.  The  philosophic,  bishop- 
looking,  black-coated  bird  is  sitting,  "  secure  and 
at  his  ease,"  at  the  top  of  the  church- steeple/ 
whence  he  surveys  "tlie  bustle  and  the  raree-show 
that  occupy  mankind  below  "  him  : — 

He  sees  that  this  gieat  round-about, 
The  world,  and  all  its  motley  rout. 
Church,  army,  physic,  law — 
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Its  customs  and  its  bus'nesses, 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 
And  fays : — what  says  he  ? — "  Caw  I " 

Theiij  I  come  to  the  point  at  once.  It  is  my 
signal  privilege,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  Tenth  of  March,  186.3,  to  occupy 
the  secure  and  easy  position  of  Yinny  Bourne's 
bird.  If  I  am  not  on  the  summit  of  the  steeple 
it  is  because  there  is  no  steeple,  but  many  pin- 
nacles, to  Saint  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
standing  ground  on  any  one  of  them  would  merely 
afford  me  a  view  of  the  castle-yard,  and  the  Great 
Park,  and  Eton's  antique  spires,  and  old  Upton 
church  far  beyond :  things  all  very  charming  in 
their  way,  but  of  which  I  do  not,  on  this  instant 
March  morning,  desire  to  take  cognisance.  I 
have  a  better  point  of  espial  than  "the  plate 
which  turns  and  turns  to  indicate  from  what  side 
blows  the  weather."  I  am  perched  high  up  in 
the  organ-loft  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  George, 
whence  in  perfect  security  and  ease  I  can  behold 
the  "bustle  and  the  raree-show,^'  occupying  the 
court  of  England  below.     Yes  ;  there  they  all  are 
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in  ouc  great  motley  rouiid-iibout—  "  church,  army, 
physic,  law,"  and  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  them.  Their  customs  and  their  business  arc 
no  concern  at  all  of  mine,  save  in  so  far  that  with 
a  voice  more  or  less  harsh  and  croakiug,  I  am 
expected  to  say  "  caw  :  "  and  that  that  simple  cri- 
ticism will  be  uttered  with  a  be.ak  dipped  in  ink, 
and  held  in  close  proximity  to  sundry  slips  of 
paper ;  and  that,  this  coming  night,  sundry  indus- 
trious persons  called  compositors  will  transfer  my 
discordant  note  to  mellifluous  expression  in  move- 
able types,  and  will  bind  it  up  ia  "chases,"  and 
sjiread  it  upon  the  back  of  "  turtles,"  and  lay  it 
upon  a  machine,  and  whirl  it  round  on  steam 
cylinders,  and  emboss  it  upon  paper,  and  sell  it,  so 
printed  and  embossed,  for  pieces  of  money,  to  the 
Egyptians — that  is  to  say,  to  the  British  public, 
■who,  to  the  extent  of  as  many  thousands  or  mil- 
lions who  choose  to  run  may  read  my  "cawing" 
to  their  hearts'  content  in  to-morrow  morning's 
papers. 

I  am  bidden  to  the  niarriascc  of  Albert  Edward 
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Prince  of  Wales  with  tlie  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark,  to  whom,  both,  long  life  and  happiness 
is  the  jackdaw's  wish.  The  Lord  Chamberlaiii 
asked  me ;  and  yet,  he  didn't  bid  me  to  the  mar- 
riage. His  card  says  nothing  at  all  about  a  wed- 
ding. He  had  not  "  the  honour  to  request  my 
presence."  His  lordship  was  not  "favoured  with 
the  Queen's  commands  " — at  least,  he  made  no 
intimation  to  me  of  the  fact — to  do  so.  I  was 
mereljr  asked  as  a  jackdaw.  "  Come,''  said,  or 
seemed  to  say.  Lord  Sydney,  and  survey  the 
raree-show,  "from  ten  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  one.  If  you  were  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand,  you  should  have  a  striped  ticket, 
nearly  as  big  as  an  Algerian  burnous  for  the 
Nave  of  Saint  George's  Chapel.  If  you  were  one 
of  the  Upper  Five  Hundred  you  should  have  a 
special  invite  to  the  Choir.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  should  expect  you  to  come  in  your 
Robes,  or  your  Collar,  or  your  Stars,  or  your 
Garters.  You  should  be  conducted  to  your  stall, 
or  your  seat  on  the  haut  pas,  by  vice-chamber- 
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lams  anil  gentlemen- ushers.  Xay,  iu  special  iu- 
stajxccs  your  arrival  sliould  be  auuounced  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  gentlemen-at-arms 
sliould  present  partisans  as  you  passed.  Court 
carriages  sliould  convey  you  to  and  from  the 
chapel,  and  after  the  ceremony  you  should  find 
a  gold-handled  kuife  and  fork  laid  for  you  at 
tlic  state  collation  iu  the  ^^'aterIoo  Gallery.  But, 
as  you  are  oidy  a  jackdaw,  just  wing  your  airy 
flight  with  this  blue  ticket  to  the  part  of  the 
chapel  you  know  is  set  apart  for  you  and  your 
brood,  and,  confound  you,  keep  a  still  tongue  in 
^■our  head,  till  it  is  time  to  say  '  caw.' " 

It  was  delightful  for  a  thoughtful  but  indolent 
sight-seer  to  be  permitted  to  witness  such  a  cere- 
monial at  so  slight  an  expenditure  of  trouble. 
There  was  no  intriguing  for  tickets.  There  were 
no  carking  fears  lest  you  should  be  put  behind 
a  pillai-,  or  a  voluminous  dowager  with  a  back 
as  broad  and  as  opaque  as  the  organ  itself. 
There  was  no  nervousness  as  to  how  you  were 
to  acquit  yourself  in  the  part  you  had  to  play  iu 
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a  court  pageant.  Very  recently  I  heard  of  a  poor 
little  captain  in  a  marching  regiment  who  had 
as  yet  never  been  presented  at  court,  but  who 
was  going  to  the  Prince's  levee.  He  had  been 
through  the  Crimean  and  the  Indian  campaigns, 
yet  he  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  the 
thought  of  the  dreadful  ordeal  he  was  fated  to 
undergo  at  St.  James's.  His  mamma  wrote  in 
an  agony  of  perturbation  to  a  fashionable  dancing 
mistress ;  and  the  captain  had  half  a  dozen  les- 
sons, at  a  guinea  each,  in  the  art  of  kneeling, 
kissing  hands,  bowing,  and  backing  out  of  the 
Presence.  His  sister  went  through  days  of  pre- 
paration, quite  as  solemn  and  elaborate,  with  the 
view  to  the  Princess  Royal's  drawing-room,  and 
goodness  only  knows  how  many  times  she  prac- 
tised, for  the  edification  of  her  lady's-maid,  the 
art  and  mystery  of  throwing  her  train  over  her 
arm.  I  think  that,  were  it  my  terrible  doom  to 
be  presented  at  court,  I  should  die.  I  should 
probably  trip  myself  up  with  my  sword,  if  I 
didn't  fall  upon  its  point,  bodily,  like  an  ancient 
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Roman.  The  nervoiisuess  which  leads  mc  to 
crumb  my  bread  at  dinner — wlicii  tlierc  are  any 
grand  folks  present — wonld  certainly  compel  me 
to  pull  my  frill  and  my  ruffles  into  rags.  And, 
good  gracious !  what  should  I  do  in  shorts  and 
silken  shanks? 

From  my  jackdaw  perch  iu  the  lofc  I  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  William  Powell  Frith,  Royal  Acade- 
mician, painter  of  the  best  scenes  of  English 
social  life  we  have  seen  since  the  days  of  William 
Hogarth,  ensconced,  with  his  sketch-book,  in  a 
snug  corner  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  whence  he 
was  to  make  a  draught  of  the  bridal  ceremony 
for  his  forthcoming  grand  picture,  commissioned 
by  the  Queen.  ^Ir.  Frith  was  iu  shorts  aud 
silken  shanks,  in  snufif-colour  aud  steel  buttons, 
iu  a  bag,  and  a  brocaded  waistcoat,  in  a  frill  and 
ruffles.  I  am  sure  he  didn't  like  it.  I  hope  he 
didn't  catch  cold.  I  turned,  after  surveying  him, 
with  a  seusation — not  entirely  devoid  of  selfish- 
ness— of  infinite  relief,  to  my  brother  jackdaws, 
one  of  whom  was  clad  in  a  suit  of    tweed,  well 
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shrunk,  cut  sporting  fashion ;  another,  wearing  a 
rough  great-coat ;  a  third,  an  Inverness  cape,  and 
so  forth,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  dozen  jackdaws 
congregated  in  the  loft  to  the  left  of  the  organ. 
The  particular  daw  who   has  the  honour  to  be 
cawing  at  the  present  moment  was  slightly  more 
courtly  in  his  apparel.     He — that  is,  I — had  been 
at  a  solemn  dinner  in  London  the  night  before, 
and  had  just  time  to  catch  the  last  train — the 
midnight  one — on  the  Great  Western,  for  Wind- 
sor.     I   was    afraid,    you    see,    of    over-sleeping 
myself  in  the   morning,   so   had   determined   to 
catch  time  by  the  forelock,  and  to  be  the  early 
bird  that  picked  up  the  worm.     I  weut  down  in 
full    evening   dress    and   a   white    cravat,    and  I 
punctually  left  the  black  bag  which  contained  my 
change  of  appaiel  in  the  Hansom  which  conveyed 
me   to    Paddiugtou.     There  was   no   help  for  it, 
.it  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  but  to  present 
myself  at  the  southern  porch  of  Saint   George's 
Chapel  in  the  same  costume — under  which  sump- 
tuary condition  I  must  have  looked,  I  fancy,  like 
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an  undertaker  out  for  a  lioliday.  There  was  a 
compact  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  provided 
with  tickets  for  the  nave,  who  were  waiting,  in  a 
ver}-  operatic  manner,  for  the  doors  to  open,  at 
this  same  southern  entrance.  I  was  enabled  to 
gaze  upon  some  of  the  most  resplendent  bonnets, 
some  of  the  most  startling  waistcoats,  to  be  found 
in  Christendom.  I  believe  Mr.  Poole,  the  tailor, 
was  himself  present  in  the  nave,  and,  if  such  be 
the  case,  he  must  liave  reviewed,  with  pardonable 
pride,  the  triumphs  effected  among  the  dandies 
present  through  the  agency  of  his  shears  and 
French  chalk.  Many  middle-class  milliners  might 
have  been  driven  mad  with  envy  to  see  the  modes 
displayed  in  that  brilliant  crowd.  I  am  not 
learned  in  haberdashery  myself.  I  scarcely  know 
a  ruche  from  a  bouillonue,  a  gore  from  a  gusset, 
and  I  am  certain  that  I  can't  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  a  silk  glace  and  a  silk  chine.  My 
acquaintance  with  bonnets  is  limited  to  an  im- 
pression tliat  they  cost  from  forty-five  to  fifty- 
five    shillings   apiece,  and   that   they  last,  on  an 
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average  and  with  great  care  and  caution,  ten 
days.  Ignorant,  however,  as  I  may  be  of  such 
fripperies,  I  was  compelled  to  render  homage  to 
the  dazzling  and  parterre-like  prettiness  of  the 
toilettes  I  saw  around  me.  There  were  pretty 
faces,  too,  in  abundance,  and  many  of  the  younger 
ladies  had  dressed  their  hair  Alexandra  fashion — 
which  was  most  delectable  to  view :  only  the 
sharp,  clear,  spring  morning  light,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  immutable  laws  of  refraction,  made 
the  violet  powder,  applied  with  so  liberal  a  hand 
to  the  cheek  of  beauty,  rather  too  apparent. 
Modern  ladies,  like  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
need  a  particular,  subdued,  and  chastened  light. 
I  was  pleased  also  to  remark  that  a  good  number 
of  the  gentlemen  had  adopted  the  Danish  colours 
in  their  cravats — which  had  a  genial  lobster  salad- 
like appearance.  Beshrew  that  Hansom  cabman 
who  drove  away  so  deftly  with  my  black  bag  ! 
I  too  had  provided  a  waistcoat,  a  scarf  of  many 
colours,  gloves  of  the  lightest  lavender,  and  here 
I  was  in  a  taU-coat  and  continuations  of  rusty 
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black.  I  was  glad  wlicii  the  southern  door  began 
to  creak  on  its  portalsj  and  at  last  groaned  on  one 
side,  and  I  could  quit  the  butterfly  throng  and 
join  my  brother  jackdaws. 

The  policeman  to  whom  I  sliowed  my  blue 
ticket  bestowed  on  me  a  confidential  wink,  and 
pointed  his  left-hand  Berliu-wool-gloved  thumb 
over  his  corresponding  sliouldcr.  I  knew  my 
goal  well  enough.  I  had  been  down  to  "Windsoi" 
on  the  preceding  Thursday,  and  tramped  about 
the  chapel,  and  peered  into  the  knights'  stalls, 
and  clambered  up  into  the  rookery  which  I  knew 
had  been  provided  for  us.  So  I  left  the  gilded 
butterflies  settling  down  on  their  red  benches 
in  the  nave,  and  crossed  its  pavement  into  the 
shadow  of  a  chapel,  and  so  found  a  narrow  door 
open,  guarded  by  another  policeman,  and  climbed 
up  the  steep  old  stairs  into  the  loft  to  the  left  of 
the  organ.  On  an  exact  level  with  this  gallery, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  chapel,  was  the 
antique  pew  or  closet  which  was  to  be  occupied, 
during  the  wedding,  by  the  Queen.      In  the  loft 
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answering  to  ours  on  the  other  side  of  the  organ 
were  some  choristers,  male  and  female,  amongst 
whom  we  jackdaws  were  not  long  in  recognising 
Jenny  Lind  and  Louisa  Pyne. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you,  at  a  great  criminal 
trial,  that  the  person  who  has  the  very  best  and 
most  comfortable  view  of  the  entire  proceedings, 
is  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  ?  The  judge  is 
crowded  and  jostled  by  high  sheriffs  and  county 
magnates,  who  claim  a  right  to  sit  on  the  bench. 
The  barristers'  table  overflows  with  briefless  ones. 
The  floor  of  the  court  is  packed.  The  galleiy  is 
inconveniently  thronged  with  ladies,  with  their 
double-barrelled  lorgnettes,  anxious  to  scrutinise 
the  fashionable  murderer ;  but  the  gentleman 
behind  the  spikes,  and  with  the  rue  before  him, 
has  ample  scope  and  verge  enough.  He  and  the 
turnkey  and  the  governor  of  the  jail  have  a  com- 
fortable boarded  area  all  to  themselves.  No 
overcrowding  them.  Analogically,  we  poor  de- 
spised jackdaws  had  the  most  commodious  re- 
served seats  in  the  whole  chapel.     We  were  out 
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of  the  pale,  and  yet  we  sat  in  the  high  places. 
None  were  so  poor  as  to  do  ns  reverence,  yet  we 
could  look  down  at  our  leisure  upon  the  seething, 
fluttering  mass  of  robes  and  trains,  plumes  and 
diamonds,  lace  and  embroidery.  We  paced  tran- 
quilly up  and  down  our  eyrie.  Oue  of  my 
brethren,  who  knows  the  Peerage  by  heart,  re- 
galed me  with  choice  anecdotes  of  the  private 
lives  of  the  aristocracy.  Another,  who  is  learned 
in  ecclcsiology,  descanted  upon  the  alabaster 
sculptures  of  the  rercdos,  and  explained  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  decorations  worn  by  the 
Prelate,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Registrar  of  the 
Garter.  A  third,  who  bad  been  ailing  lately, 
came  and  talked  to  me  about  his  complaint,  and 
we  compared  symptoms,  and  defended  various 
modes  of  regimen,  and  criticised  our  respective 
doctors.  One  jackdaw,  the  wisest  one  in  the 
group,  had  brought  a  sandwich-box  and  a  flask  of 
sherry  with  him,  and  proceeded  to  invite  himself 
to  an  early  lunch.  Another  began  to  read  No 
Name.     Another  went   to   sleep   till   the   grand 
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doings  should  begin;  but,  being  troubled  in  his 
slumbers,  speedily  woke  up  with  a  yelp  which 
somewhat  frightened  the  decorous  echoes  of  the 
old  chapel  from  their  propriety. 

High  perched  as  we  were,  however,  our  sanc- 
tum was  once  or  twice  menaced  with  invasion. 
There  came  straying  towards  us,  from  the  choris- 
ters'' loft,  and  across  the  isthmus  occupied  by  the 
organ  itself,  the  longest  and  most  disconsolate 
clergyman  and  the  shortest  and  cheerfuUest  lady 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Thej^  had  been  uu- 
cei'emoniously  ejected  from  among  the  singing 
men  and  women,  as  having  no  right  there.  Then 
they  turned  up  among  her  Majesty's  private  band, 
and  her  Majesty's  private  band  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  After  that  they  had  been 
pounced  upon  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  I 
conjecture  to  have  been  in  some  waj''  attached  to 
the  Royal  Household.  "You  cannot  possibly 
remain  here,"  cried  the  elderly  gentleman.  "  My 
orders  are  imperative  to  sufler  none  unprovided 
with  tickets  to  remain  in  this  compartment."  We 
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heard  the  loug  clergyman  disconsolately  plead- 
ing, and  the  short  lady  cheerfully  expostulating, 
against  expulsion.  But  in  vain.  The  elderly 
gentleman  grew  so  angry,  and  the  sense  of  the 
imperative  nature  of  his  orders  assumed  such 
alarming  dimensions,  that  I  feared  he  would 
swiftly  cut  all  further  discussion  sliort  by  hurling 
the  intruders  over  the  gallery  into  the  nave.  At 
last  they  came  stumbling  across  the  organ  isth- 
mus, the  lady's  lace  shawl  catching  at  all  the 
stop-handles,  and  wofully  discomposing  Dr.  Elver 
in  his  scarlet  panoply  of  a  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon.  Of 
course  they  couldn't  I'emaiu  there :  the  Mus.  Doc. 
would  have  told  them  the  reason  why  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  pedal :  so  over  they  came  to  us, 
painfully  but  resolutely  clambering,  as  though 
they  were  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  I  regret 
to  say  that  from  the  jackdaws  they  received  but 
little  hospitality.  It  appears  they  had  had  tickets 
for  a  stone  gallery  running  behind  the  carved 
pinnacles  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter's  stalls, 
whence  they  could  see  nothing  but  the  backs  of 
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the  said  pinnacles,  a  few  emblazoned  banners  and 
sham  coronets,  and  a  limited  space  of  the  groined 
and  vaulted  roof.  Thence  they  had  half  strayed, 
half  climbed  into  the  regions  of  the  organ-loft.  I 
was  very  sorry  for  the  long  clergj'man,  who  was 
so  gaily  attired  and  wore  so  miserable  a  mien 
that  he  looked  as  though  he  were  about  to  be 
married  himself.  "  Sit  down,"  I  whispered,  "and 
keep  as  quiet  as  ever  you  can,  and  when  the  pro- 
cessions begin  everybody  will  be  too  busy  to 
trouble  themselves  about  you."  "  But  the  lady," 
he  pathetically  interposed.  "  Say  she  is  a  jack- 
daw," I  responded;  "say  she  belongs  to  the 
Lady's  Newspaper."  I  regarded  this  as  a  master- 
stroke of  stratagem ;  but,  alas  !  it  proved  unavail- 
ing to  secure  immunity  for  a  very  inoffensive  lady 
and  gentleman.  One  of  my  brethren — a  stout 
jackdaw,  a  severe  jackdaw — became  aware  of 
them.  He  flapped  his  wings  and  croaked  omi- 
nously. Then,  with  a  grim  purpose  in  his  beak, 
he  hopped  down  stairs,  and  returning  brought 
with  him  an  amazing  court    official,   a   halcyon 
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crciituro,  with  radiant  plumage,  an  ethereal  being 
who  had  seemingly  been  running  after  Fortune's 
chariot,  and  had  been  splashed  with  the  gold  from 
her  wheels.  His  face  was  fair  and  placid,  but 
terrible  to  gaze  upoji  in  its  serene  inflexibility. 
When  he  bracketed  his  eye-glass  upon  you  he 
became,  not  a  court  official,  but  a  basilisk.  The 
offenders  were  pointed  out  to  him.  "  You  cannot 
possibly  remain  here; ''  thus  he  repeated  the  for- 
mula, but  with  a  silvery  lisp  that  was  far  awfuUer 
than  the  angry  tones  of  the  elderly  gentleman 
opposite.  Slowly  and  gently,  but  irresistibly,  he 
-  beckoned  the  interlopers  away.  Slowly  but  sadly 
they  withdrew  from  the  cruel  jackdaws'  nest — 
and  wliat  became  of  them  afterwards,  whether 
they  subsided  into  Sir  Reginald  Bray's  chapel,  or 
into  one  of  the  vaults,  I  know  not.  They  disap- 
peared, and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  court  oUicial  was 
the  most  condescending  and  obliging  of  his  spe- 
cies. The  stern  dictates  of  duty  being  satisfied, 
and  justice  done  on  the  guilty,  he  over-brimmed 

c2 
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with  tender  kindness.  "Was  there  anything 
more  he  could  do  for  us  ?  "  "  Yes ;  there  was/' 
the  stout  and  severe  jackdaw  remarked.  "  Would 
he  send  us  a  policeman  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
at  the  entrance  of  our  den^  to  protect  us  from 
the  possibility  of  further  intrusion  ?  "  Certainly. 
We  should  have  lots  of  policemen.  Was  there 
anything  else  ?  Well,  we  wanted  some  more  pro- 
grammes, plans  of  the  dais,  and  Orders  of  the 
Solemnisation  of  Matrimony,  bound  in  white 
watered  silk,  and  decorated  with  the  Royal  arms 
— less,  I  apprehend,  for  purposes  of  devotional 
study  than  for  presentation,  as  mementoes  of  the 
auspicious  day,  to  certain  lady  daws  at  home. 
Certainly.  He  would  send  us  up  lots  of  pro- 
grammes. Anything  else  ?  He  was  so  very 
obliging,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  all  breakfasted 
very  early,  that  we  hadn't  all  been  so  provident 
as  to  bring  sandwich-boxes  and  pocket-flasks  with 
us,  and  that  a  neat  tray,  garnished  with  a  cold 
chicken  or  two,  and  flanked  with  a  decanter  or  so 
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of  wine,  would  be  a  most  agreeable  addition  to 
our  comfort;  but  just  as  I  was  nerving  myself 
to  proffer  this,  perhaps,  bold  request,  the  optic 
muscle  of  the  court  official  refused  to  retain  its 
grip  on  the  rim  of  his  eye-glass  any  longer.  Down 
fell  the  lorgnou,  and  hung  pendent;  and  down 
came  the  official  from  the  ethereal  spheres.  With- 
out his  eye-glass  he  was  mortal,  without  it  he  was 
by  uo  means  kind  or  condescending;  nay,  after 
an  abortive  effort  or  two  to  refix  the  refractory 
lens,  he  turned  on  his  heel  in  an  abrupt,  not  to 
say  savage,  manner,  and  left  us  all  in  the  lurch 
and  the  loft.  He  only  sent  us  up  two  programmes, 
for  which  we  had  to  battle,  eke  with  beak  and 
bill ;  and  instead  of  "  lots "  of  policemen  there 
only  came  to  us  one  constable,  a  most  obtuse  and 
chuckle-headed  functionaiy,  who  seemed  first  to 
be  pervaded  by  an  impression  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  take  us  all  into  custody,  asking,  with  vacuous 
asperity,  "Wot  we  were  all  a  doin'  of  there?" 
^Vben  it  was  with  difficulty  explained  to  him 
that  lie  was  to  be  for  the  time  our  servitor  and 
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henchman,  he  sank  into  mere  inert  sulkiness,  and 
carving  out  for  himself  with  liis  elbows  a  front 
place  at  the  railing  overlooking  the  choir,  con- 
centrated his  energies  during  the  remainder  of 
the  forenoon  in  getting  as  good  a  view  of  the 
show  as  ever  he  could  without  troubling  himself 
about  us. 

Now  was  it — that  is  to  say  about  eleven  of  the 
clock — that  there  me  into  the  loft  one  with 
an  air  of  autho  ty,  and  who  evidently  cared 
not  a  fico  for  all  the  court  officials  in  creation. 
The  policeman's  back  was  towards  him  as  he 
entered,  else  he,  too,  might  have  been  summoned 
to  tell  "  wot  he  wos  a  doin'  ob.''  We  jackdaws 
cared  not  to  question  him ;  for  he  came  not, 
evidently,  as  a  sight-seer.  He  peeped  not  into 
the  nave.  He  glanced  not  into  the  choir.  His 
stay  was  but  a  span  of  the  briefest.  He  bobbed 
his  powdered  head  and  disappeared  from  our  ken. 
"Whither?  That  you  shall  hear  presently.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  an  old  old 
gentleman  who  looked  eighty,  and  was,  probably. 
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not  far  otf  from  a  hundred.  His  head  was  of 
the  John  Anderson  my  Jo  pattern — a  "  frosty 
pow "  like  a  bride-cake.  Snowy  and  spreading 
were  the  bows  of  his  neckelotu.  Raven  black 
was  his  attire ;  small-clothes  wore  he  and  trim 
hose  of  black  silk — you  know,  the  semi-trans- 
parent silk  that  allows  the  legs  beneath  to  show 
through  in  a  pale  kidney  colour.  I  believe  he 
had  shoe-buckles.  He  wore  a  prodigious  bridal 
favour.  Who  is  this  old  old  gentleman  ?  I  asked 
myself,  wondering.  Is  he  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  Windsor,  privileged  to  witness  the  wedding 
by  virtue  of  his  seniority  ?  Is  he  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  great-grandfather  ?  Is  he  the 
ghost  of  George  the  Third  ?  (He  was  not  unlike 
George  the  Third.)  Thus  was  I  musing  when 
the  '•'  frosty  pow  "  bobbed,  and  its  owner  vanished. 
We  rubbed  our  eyes  at  the  astounding  disap- 
pearance, for  he  was  a  dozen  paces  from  the  door, 
and  had  clearly  not  descended  the  staircase. 
Neither  had  he  crossed  the  istlimus  in  front  to 
the  choristers'  loft.     Still  I  wondered  and  pou- 
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dered,  till,  by  the  side  of  the  organ,  I  became 
aware  that  there  railed  off  from  us  a  certain 
pit,  or  grave.  I  looked  o^er  the  rail  and  saw 
that  the  bottom  of  this  pit  was  boarded,  and 
that  a  little  ladder  led  down  to  it,  and  that  it  was 
down  this  ladder,  after  bobbing  nnder  the  rail, 
that  the  old  old  gentleman  had  trotted.  But 
what  was  he  doing  there?  He  sat  on  a  little 
stool,  like  Patience  in  a  coal-hole,  smiling  at 
nothing  at  all,  except  cobwebs.  The  level  of  the 
trench  was  a  good  four  feet  above  his  head,  and, 
beyond  a  ray  of  light  that  glinted  on  his  pow- 
dered sconce,  darkness  encompassed  him.  So 
sat  he  in  this  tenebrous  abyss,  a  mystery  and  a 
marvel  to  me.  I  likened  him  to  Truth  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  to  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet, 
to  a  toad  in  a  hole.  I  fancied  that  he  was  a 
man-hater,  or  had  been  permitted  to  expiate 
some  dreadful  crime  by  self-interment.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  could  make  nothing  at  all  of  him,  till 
Dr.  Elvey  began  to  play  a  triumphal  march  on 
the  great  organ.     Then  I  heard  a  rumbling  and 
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a  p:riimbling  and  a  sighing  in  the  regions  l)clo\v 
the  raihng.  I  looked  over,  and  saw  far  down  in 
the  pit  the  old  old  gentleman  hard  at  work — at 
hard  labour  rather,  to  which  the  crank  in  county 
jail  must  be  a  joke.  Eureka !  I  had  discovered 
it  all.  The  old  old  gentleman  u-as  the  man  v;ho 
bleir  the  bellows. 

He  must  have  been  a  philosopher.  He  could 
see  nothing  of  the  brave  pageant.  Rustling  robes 
and  swaling  plume  and  spangled  sheen  of  heraldry 
were  nought  to  him.  It  was  his  business  to  blow 
the  bellows.  Mourning  or  rejoicing — burial  o'" 
bridal — wedding  chorale  or  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul,  what  difference  made  they  to  his  flexors 
and  extensors?  He  was  cilled  upon  neither  to 
weep  nor  to  laugh,  but  simply  to  go  on  blowing 
the  bellows.  Te  Deum  and  De  Profundis,  Kunc 
Dimittis  and  Dies  Irjc,  anthem  and  psalm  and 
voluntary,  he  had  been  blowing  away  for  Heaven 
knows  how  many  years.  Father  Schmidt,  who 
bnilt  the  organ,  and  Purcell,  and  Handel,  and 
Haydn,  who  may  have  fingered  its  keys,  were  all 
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very  great  men,  and  so  is,  doubtless,  the  Maestro 
Elvey,  Mus.  Doc,  Oson;  but  none  of  them  could 
have  discoursed  sweet  or  solSton  music  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  George  without  the  assistance  of 
him  who  blew  the  bellows.  Did  he  blow  when 
George  the  Third  died,  I  wonder?  I  fiincy  that 
I  had  met  with  him  once  before,  and  that  it 
was  he  who  blew  when  I  came  into  this  self-same 
chapel  fifteen  mouths  ago  to  see  a  sad,  sad, 
princely  burial. 

But  matters  more  pregnant  speedily  called  me 
away  from  old  Timotheus — if  the  venerable 
flower  will  pardon  my  thus  personifying  him  as 
a  reminiscence  from  John  Drydens  great  ode. 
The  chapel  had  begun  to  fill.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  the  day  had  commenced.  The  jackdaws 
began  to  hop  ;  for  they  had  a  couple  of  weather- 
cocks to  perch  upon  between  their  hops.  Sure, 
never  was  there  a  stranger  contrast  of  chiaro- 
oscuro  than  that  double  vista  afforded.  It  was 
like  the  fabled  Russian  bath — not  the  real  one,  by 
any  means — the  bath  of  violent  transition,  where 
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you  rush  out  of  the  red-hot  vapour  to  roll  your, 
self  in  tbe  snow.  Take  the  nave  first.  I  peered 
down  at  it,  and  srw  all,  bright,  shining,  spark- 
ling, spick  and  span  new.  You  know  how  the 
clustered  columns  have  been  scrubbed,  and 
spruced,  and  furbisiied  up  recently ;  how  a  new 
pavement  has  been  laid ;  how  new  stained  glass 
has  been  put  into  old  midlions ;  how  the  antique 
roof  has  been  picked  out  with  new  colours  and 
gilding.  The  nave  of  Saint  George's  looks  in 
truth  as  jaunty  and  dandified  as  does  that  fairy 
fane  of  imperishable  beauty — that  monument  of 
Youth  eternal — the  Duomo  at  Milan.  To  add  to 
the  nave's  newness  to-day,  there  was  its  centre 
decorated  with  a  blush-new  carpet  woven  with 
the  cognisance  and  cipher  of  the  young  couple. 
Its  grand  western  portal  was  hung  with  a  rich 
heavy  drapery  of  velvet ;  and  beyond  that  you — 
I,  rather,  was  aware,  from  the  foregone  conclu- 
sion of  ocular  inspection — there  stretched  a  suit  of 
improvised  reception-saloons,  moist  and  garish 
from   the  upholsterer's   and   decorator's    hands. 
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Nothing,  in  this  part  of  the  home  of  the  Tudors 
and  Plantagenets,  had  an  oklei-  date  than  the 
middle  of  last  week.  Even  in  that  sonth-west 
corner,  where,  concealed  by  a  towering  range  of 
red  baize  seats,  I  knew  the  mortuary  chapel  of 
the  25oor  Princess  Charlotte  ought  to  be,  the 
genius  of  modern,  not  mediseval,  art  was  tri- 
umphant. There,  the  best  materials  and  the 
worst  taste  were  lavished.  There,  badly  stained 
glass  cast  a  theatrical  coloured  glow  over  a 
clumsily  grouped  mass  of  sculpture.  Then  my 
orbs  travelled  back,  and  I  surveyed  the  people 
gathered  together  on  the  baize  forms.  With 
their  ironwork  arm-rests,  those  forms  had  an  odd 
resemblance  to  the  amphitheatre  stalls  at  that 
newest-looking  of  new  theatres,  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  The  audience  had  a  lyrico-dramatico- 
iuclined  look.  They  reminded  you  of  orchestral 
block  B.  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  a  festival  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Association.  They  had  a  Horticultural  Show  or 
Great  Exhibition  aspect.     Their  attires  were  of 
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the  concert-room,  not  the  cuthcdral.  They  were 
as  new  as  the  bonnets  and  waistcoats  they  wore. 
Tlie  newest  Spring  fashions  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  their  attire.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  made  new  to  all  time — "  beautiful  for 
ever" — by  the  Hebrew  maiden  who,  according 
to  her  own  showing,  has  become  the  lessee  of 
the  Fontaine  de  Jouvence.  The  very  colours 
that  glowed  in  their  garments  were  of  new  dis- 
covery— novel  chemical  extracts  from  organic 
nastinesses  as  old  as  the  hills — mauvcs,  magen- 
tas, and  maizes,  and  cerises.  I  saw  beneath  mc 
the  Modern  Perishable  Time — the  shimmering 
lacquered  veneer  upon  Eternity's  pine-plank.  I 
looked  down  upon  a  generation  that  travelled 
by  first-class  express,  that  rode  in  miniature 
broughams  ;  that  lived  in  semi-detached  villas, 
that  worshipped  at  proprietary  chapels,  that  dined 
k  la  Basse  and  had  left  ofiF  supping  altogether, 
that  sent  its  girls  to  be  educated  at  ladies'  col- 
leges, and  its  boys  at  gymnasia ;  that  wondered 
at  its  servant-maids  when  thev  consulted  '"  cuu- 
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niug  men,"  or  crossed  the  hands  of  gipsy  croues 
with  silver,  yet  went  itself  to  spirit-rapping 
seances,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  lying  mediums ; 
a  generation  that  was  learned  in  the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  the  Theory  of  Development,  and  the 
Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore,  but  didn't 
know  how  to  make  pies  or  puddings,  and  had 
forgotten  the  art  of  darning  stockings — a  genera- 
tion complacently  willing  to  hold  with  Professor 
Boofs  or  Dr.  MacDiluvius  that  Father  Adam  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty-sis  feet  high  and  thirty 
thousand  years  old,  and  far  too  well  educated  to 
believe  in  Noah's  Ark  or  the  Burning  Bush.  0 
smiling,  flirting,  gossiping,  sceptical,  well-dressed, 
well-educated  generation,  go  your  ways,  for  I  can 
make  nothing  at  all  of  you !  So  I  turn  upon  my 
claw,  and  strain  my  eyes  to  see  what  I  can  see  in 
the  choir  of  Saint  George's  Chapel. 

It  was  like  rising,  with  a  yawn,  from  the  pert 
verbiage  and  flippant  repetitions  of  the  Court 
Circular  to  plunge  into  the  pages  of  Froissart. 
He,  and    Monstrelet,  and    Brautome,   and    old 
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Baker  —  ay,  aurl  Caiudeu,  and  Holiushed,  and 
Stow — seemed  to  bave  kept  guard  at  the  gates  of 
the  inner  chapel  to  bar  ingress  to  the  impertinent 
moderns.  Error  and  exaggeration  !  you  may  cry 
out :  nothing  is  safe  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Vandals.  These  Danish  and  Russian  officers  in 
fat  bullion  epaulettes  and  wasp-waisted  tunics, 
these  officials  in  Windsor  uniforms,  these  great 
court  ladies  in  spreading  trains,  do  they  not  alsO 
belong  to  the  generation  you  have  quitted,  and, 
ia  quitting,  disparaged  —  the  generation  tliat 
delights  in  gold  lace,  Brussels  lace,  varnished 
boots,  and  mauve  and  magenta  hues  ?  I  answer 
that  all  is  subdued,  refined,  ripened,  sobered,  mel- 
lowed, antiquated,  harmonised  here,  by  the  great 
pervading  shadow  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
That  famous  companionsltip  of  ancient  chivalry  is 
omnipresent  in  the  choir.  What  though  I  know 
tliose  carved  pinnacled  canopies  over  the  knights' 
stalls  are  not  all  of  raediieval  oak,  but  have  been 
patched  and  cobbled  up  during  the  Georgian 
era?    what  thousrh  I   confess   that  manv  of  the 
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banners  hanging  from  the  roof  are  of  tlie  em- 
blazonment of  modern  herald  painters  ?  what 
though  I  remember  that  yon  sculptured  screen 
of  alabaster,  and  yon  great  painted  window,  are 
things  of  yesterday,  and  that  among  the  worn 
and  half  illegible  brasses  nailed  behind  the 
knights'  seats,  and  telling  in  quaint  old  Nor- 
man-French of  Bohuns,  De  Montforts,  and  De 
Courcys,  whose  blood  has  been  quite  dried  up 
for  centuries  past,  there  are  new,  primly  shining 
brass  plates,  as  bright  and  natty  as  any  house 
decorator  or  seal  engraver,  aping  the  mediaeval, 
might  screw  on  to  his  door — plates  that  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  German  kings  and 
princes,  of  an  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  a  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  a  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  yet 
does  the  antique  Garter  shadow  swallow  up,  and 
make  all  chime  in  with  the  chivalric  departed. 
The  temporary  seats  of  red  baize,  that  looked 
coarse  and  Cremorne-like  in  the  choir,  are  here 
toned  down  to  a  dull  ruby  tint :  the  group  of 
bishops,  and  deans,  and  canons  behind  the  com- 
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muiiion-rails  don't  look  like  the  mere  surpliccd 
parsons  of  Lutheran  rites.  Over  some  of  tlieir 
vestments  are  thrown  robes  of  blood-coloured 
silk,  with  the  Garter's  badge  broidered  on  the 
shoulder.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  short-sighted, 
and  that  I  cannot  discern  whether  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  wears  a  wig.  I  hope  he  doesn't. 
The  flock  of  clergymen  "  compose " — to  use  a 
painter's  term — so  well,  and  arc  in  such  excellent 
"  keeping,"  that  I  fancy  I  see  glimmering  there 
to  the  north  a  throng  of  priests  in  stoles,  and 
rochets,  and  copes,  stiff  with  gold  and  embroidery 
— that  I  can  see  the  golden  crosiers  glisten,  the 
jewelled  mitres  sparkle,  the  episcopal  rings  scin- 
tillate. How  brave  the  pattens  and  chalices 
gleam  on  the  table !  There  ai'c  candlesticks. 
How  about  the  tapers  ?  Are  there  to  be  any 
wax-lights  ?  But  hush !  avaunt  ye  mummeries 
of  papistry.  Behind  me  I  hear  a  harsh  irate 
croaking.  A  Low  Church,  Calviuist,  Caledonian 
jackdaw  is  inveighing  against  the  sinful  conduct 
of  the  corporation  of  London  on  the  Seventh  of 
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March,  in  permitting  Mr.  Kimmel,  the  perfumer, 
to  erect  his  tripodical  incense-burners  on  London- 
bridge.  "A  sad  and  gloomy  day  will  it  be, 
indeed,  for  England,"  says  the  Calvinist  jackdaw, 
"if  incense  is  to  become  one  of  the  institutions 
of  this  Protestant  land."  A  sad  and  gloomy  day, 
indeed  !  The  Inquisition,  thumbscrews,  the  chop 
on  Tower-hill  and  the  stake  in  Smithfield,  would 
all  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  censer.  The  Calvinistic  jackdaw 
is  implacable.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  lately,  he  says.  A  stop  must  be 
put  to  it.  The  public  pulse  must  be  felt.  The 
public  voice  must  be  heard.  He  is  only  appeased 
when  I  point  out  to  him  that  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Inverness,  with  a  tartan  mantle 
thrown  over  her,  has  just  been  conducted  to  her 
seat.  "  Scotia "  is  satisfied,  and  the  incense 
grievance  is  temporarily  dismissed. 

When,  one  after  another,  the  grandees  had 
iwept  into  the  choir  and  settled  down  in  their 
■stalls  or  on  their  benches,  when  the  chapel  proper 
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was  full,  and  the  Royal  Family  procession  had 
been  followed  by  that  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
that  royal  young  gentleman  stood,  apai't,  on  the 
dais  waiting  for  his  bride,  I  would,  did  etiquette, 
to  say  nothing  of  natural  history,  permit  a  jack- 
daw to  have  hands,  have  clapped  them  for  sheer 
joy  and  exultation.  As  it  was,  I  flapped  my 
wings,  to  the  discomposure  of  my  neighbours, 
and  was  nearly  crying  "eaw"  before  my  time. 
In  a  low  whisper  I  asked  the  policeman  who 
should  have  been  our  sentinel,  but  had  so  com- 
fortably installed  himself  in  a  front  seat,  what  he 
thought  of  the  whole  thing.  He  said  it  was 
"  stunning."  I  am  of  that  policeman's  forcible, 
albeit  ungrammatieal,  opinion.  It  was  about  the 
most  "  stunning  "  sight  I  ever  looked  upon  in  my 
life,  or  that  I  am  ever  likely  to  look  upon  again. 
I  remember,  as  a  very  little  boy,  being  taken  to 
see  the  coronation  procession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
I  thought  that  exceedingly  grand.  I  was  trans- 
ported with  melodramatic  adniir.ition  when,  a 
couple  of  years  later,  I  had,  as  a  French  school- 
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hoj,  a  holiday  and  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  funeral  train  of  the  Great  Napoleon  dragging 
its  slow  length  towards  the  Invalides.  The 
college  I  belonged  to  had,  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Empire,  been  called  the  Lycee  Bonaparte,  and  we 
were,  in  that  college,  eight  hundred  staunch  Impe- 
rialists. Of  other  raree-shows  I  have  seen  dozens, 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  in  my  jackdaw  time,  and 
"  cawed  "  about  them  ad  nauseam ;  but  the  bravest 
raree-show  of  all,  the  grandest,  the  handsomest, 
and  the  noblest,  was  and  ever  will  be  to  me,  the 
marriage  of  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 

Why  ?  Common  sense  comes  up  with  a  Cus- 
tom-house oflScer's  probe  and  begins  to  puncture 
me  as  to  any  conti-aband  sentimentality  I  may 
have  about  me.  Why  brave,  why  grand,  why 
handsome,  why  noble  ?  Why  should  I  yearn  to 
clap  my  hands  and  cry  "  caw  !  "  intempestively  ? 
Have  I  never  been  to  the  Grand  Opera  ?  Have 
I  never  scene  a  ballet  at  the  Scala  ?  Have  the 
splendours  of  the  coronation  scene  in  the  Pro- 
phete  been  wasted  upon  me  ?     Is  there  anything 
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in  the  way  of  splendour,  here,  that  a  sagacious 
theatrical  manager,  with  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced super-master  and  an  unlimited  balance 
at  his  banker's,  could  not  accomplish  ?  Nay, 
there  are  incongruities  and  anomalies  apparent 
here,  which  would  be  banished  from  a  spectacle 
at  Covcnt  Garden  or  Drury  Lane. 

Take  tlic  heralds,  for  example.  Here  are 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  and  all  his  mystic  brethren, 
kings,  heralds,  and  pursuivants :  Norroy  and 
Clarencieux,  Rouge  Croix,  Rouge  Dragon,  Port- 
cullis, and  Blue  Mantle,  "  with  hues  as  lively  and 
appellations  as  quaint  as  the  attendants  on  a 
fairy  court."  "  For  gorgeousness  of  attire,  mys- 
teriousness  of  origin,  and,  in  fact,  for  similarity 
of  origin,"  says  the  author  I  have  just  cpioted, 
the  late  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  a  knave  at  cards  is 
not  unlike  a  herald."  A  story  is  told  of  an  Irish 
King  of  Arms  who,  waiting  on  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  to  summon  him  to  parliament,  and  being 
dressed,  as  the  ceremony  required,  in  his  heraldic 
attire,  so  mystified  the  bishop's  servant  with  his 
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appearance,  that,  not  knowing  wliat  to  make  of 
it,  and  carrying  off  but  a  confused  notion  of  his 
title,  he  announced  him  thus :  "My  lord,  here  is 
the  King  of  Trumps."  I  know  that  Garter  King 
of  Arms  is  not  a  king  at  all,  that  his  crown  and 
his  sceptre  are  the  merest  gewgaws,  and  that  he 
is  an  estimable  old  gentleman  who  got  his  berth 
from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  derives  a  comfort- 
able income  from  fees  paid  into  his  office  on 
Benet's-hill,  Doctors'-commons.  I  know  that  if 
I  choose  to  have  my  "  arms  found,"  I  can  get  a 
painted  sheet  of  parchment  from  the  Heralds' 
College  for  fifty  pounds  ;  that  if  I  choose  to  find 
them  for  myself,  I  can  do  so  at  no  more  expense 
than  paying  a  few  shillings  a  year  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  if  he  discovers  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
using  armorial  bearings,  which  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  does  not.  I  know  that  probably  three 
out  of  the  five  hundred  ladies  in  the  nave  "  found  " 
their  arms  in  this  easy  and  uncostly  manner ; 
and  I  know  that  if  I  elect  to  assume  the  heraldic 
cognisance  worn  five  hundred  years  ago  by  my 
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forefathers  at  five  hundred  miles'  distance  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Heralds'  College,  or — 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  sensible  plan — to 
adopt  no  coat  of  arms,  crest,  or  motto  at  all — 
there  is  no  man,  true  or  false  herald,  who  shall 
legally  interfere  with  mc.  And,  finally,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  "  King  of 
Trumps  "  panoply — the  firework  tabard,  or  saii 
beuito,  all  scrawled  over  with  coats  of  arms,  is 
an  absurd  and  egregious  one,  aud  is,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  pantaloons  and  patent 
leathers  of  ordinary  life,  utterly  ridiculous  and 
preposterous.  I  know  that  the  last  time  the 
heralds  were  seen  in  the  open  air  and  at  Char- 
iug-cross,  mounted  on  dobbins  from  Astleys, 
and  pretending  to  blow  trumpets  they  couldn't 
extract  so  much  as  a  whistle  from,  the  little  boys 
hooted  them,  and  the  Times  newspaper  laughed 
them  to  scorn.  "Why  am  I  impressed,  now,  by 
Garter  aud  Norroy,  Clarcncieux  aud  Rouge 
Dragon,  Portcullis  aud  Blue  ^Mantle? 

Take   the    Knights  of  the  Garter,  to   pursue 
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the  course  of  disillusion.  It  is  patent  to  me 
that  Signer  Mario  as  John  of  Leyden,  and  the 
late  Signer  Lablache  as  Marino  PalierOj  looked 
much  grander  in  their  tinselled  trappings  than 
any  K.G.  I  canuot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  K.G.'s  beneath  me  has  a  red 
head,  that  another  wears  spectacles,  and  that 
two  or  three  more  are  visibly  paralytic.  I  can't 
help  remembering  that  some  of  these  dignitaries 
have  been  joisted  into  their  stalls  by  the  merest 
"  flukes,"  and  on  the  purest  "  any-other-mau  " 
principles.  Common  sense  dins  inexorably  in 
my  ears  that  there  have  been  K.G.'s  who  have 
pawned  their  plate  and  rooked  their  creditors. 
After  all,  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  splendid  as 
they  are,  can  be  bought  for  shillings  and  pence 
at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane.  After  all,  I 
have  been  to  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  have  seen 
all  threadbare,  blackened  and  tarnished,  the 
coronation  robes  of  George  the  Fourth.  After 
all,  there  are  theatrical  costumiers  in  Bow-street 
and  Vinegar-yard.     A  Knight  of  the  Garter,  in 
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full  fig,  looks  very  mucii  like  a  Blue-coat  Boy  in 
excclsis.  Does  he  ?  Common  sense  may  tell  me 
so,  but  I  don't  believe  it.     Why  don't  I  ? 

And  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who,  but  the 
other  day,  were  sergeant-majors  in  inarching 
regiments !  And  the  gcntlcmcn-at-arms,  with 
golden  Loysel's  percolators  on  their  heads,  and 
bearing  gilt  maypoles  surmounted  by  hatchets 
never  meant  to  cut  anything !  And  the  trum- 
peters in  jockey  caps  and  brocaded  coats  1  And 
the  ladies  with  tails  to  their  gowns  six  feet  long  ! 
And  the  cocked-hats,  the  aiguillettes,  the  ostrich 
feathers,  the  lappets,  the  epaulettes,  the  stars 
and  the  crosses,  glittering  and  glistening  on  every 
side.  There  are  a  dozen  historical  anachronisms 
in  every  square  yard  of  this  pageantry.  Why 
does  it  all  scud  me  half  crazy  with  excitement, 
and  half  stupified  with  admiration? 

A  jackdaw  may  shrug  his  shoulders  without 
derogating  from  his  ornithological  conditions. 
Let  me  shrug  mine.  What  have  I  to  say  to 
common  sense  in  this  matter  ?     Well,  not  much. 
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"  Caw  !  "  All  tliese  jarring  customs  and  businesses 
are  no  concern  at  all  of  mine.  As  they  float  up- 
wards to  me  they  become  homogeneousj  and  I  can 
caw  forth  my  approbation  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
If  I  have  anything  more  to  say  to  common  sense, 
it  is  this  :  That  the  show,  after  all,  was  a 
wedding  between  two  charming  and  handsome 
young  people,  and,  consequently,  an  affair  with 
which  common  sense  can  have  possibly  nothing 
to  do ;  and,  finally,  that  the  most  inveterate 
grumbler,  that  the  most  determined  cynic,  that 
the  most  splenetic  railer  at  the  follies  and  frip- 
peries of  this  world,  must  have  been  disarmed, 
tongue-tied,  and  demolished,  had  he  been 
situated  as  I — a  humble  jackdaw  was — on  that 
auspicious  morning.  For,  directly  over  against 
our  gallery,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  chapel,  there  was  that  same  pew,  or  closet,  I 
spoke  of  before,  high  up  in  the  wall  over  the  altar 
— a  dusky,  musty  nook,  first  built,  I  have  heard, 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  but  swept  and 
garnished  and  hung  with  tapestry  for  this  grand 
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joining  of  hands  pageant,  and  therein  sat  the 
forlorn  lady,  dark  and  dreary  in  her  persistent 
weeds,  Victoria  the  Queen,  And  that  was  why, 
perhaps,  I  cawed,  and  caw  now,  with  bated 
breath,  and  bade  common  sense  get  behind  me. 

And  the  wedding  itself?  Well,  you  must 
know  all  its  details  by  this  time  quite  as  well  as, 
if  not  much  better,  than  I  do  myself.  It  was 
very  much  like  other  weddings  that  you  and  I 
and  all  the  world  have  witnessed ;  only  the  major 
part  of  humanity  do  not  attend  the  hymeneal 
altar  in  robes  of  blue  velvet,  or  with  their  trains 
held  up  by  eight  young  ladies,  daughters  of  earls. 
The  pretty  bride  trembled  a  good  deal,  but,  so 
far  as  my  jackdaw  eyes  could  perceive,  she  did  not 
cry.  The  bridegroom  went  through  his  part  in 
a  business-like  manner — as,  indeed,  why  should 
he  not  have  so  comported  himself,  seeing  that  it 
was  his  business  to  stand  up  and  be  married? 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  read  the  service 
in  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  which  appears  to  have 
created  extreme  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  certain 
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wise  jackdaws,  who  perhaps  expected  that  he 
must  needs  stammer  and  trip  himself  up  in  it. 
The  remaining  bishops  and  clergy  "  assisted " 
his  grace  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
by  standing  behind  him,  and  staring  as  hard  as 
they  could  at  the  chief  actors  in  the  pleasant 
scene.  The  organ  boomed,  and  the  choristers 
chanted  in  their  proper  places ;  only  I  would 
entreat  you  not  to  believe  the  dicta  of  certain 
very  imaginative  jackdaws,  to  the  effect  that  the 
princess  uttered  the  responses  in  a  "low  but 
silvery  and  perfectly  audible  voice."  Of  course 
both  bride  and  bridegroom  said  what  was  set 
down  for  them,  but  not  a  syllable  they  said 
could  be  heard  at  our  end  of  the  edifice. 

"When  the  two  were  finally  made  one,  there 
was  a  visible  flutter  of  satisfaction  all  over  the 
chapel.  Stay  !  There  was  one  exception.  There 
was  one  personage  who  never  moved,  who  never 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  from 
the  moment  when  he  stalked  to  his  seat  to  the 
moment  when,  all  being  over,  he  stalked  from  it. 
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The  mass  of  kiucob  aud  jewels  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Maharajah  Dhulcep  Siugh  made  uo  sign, 
lie  bore  it  all  like  a  wax-work  image. 

While  the  concluding  Wedding  March  was 
thundering  forth  from  the  organ,  the  buried 
blower  surpassing  himself  in  efforts  to  raise  the 
wind,  we  jackdaws  dived  down  our  staircase, 
pushed  past  a  policeman  who,  half  by  force  and 
h:df  by  persuasion,  endeavoured  to  induce  us  to  re- 
main where  we  were  till  the  grandees  had  taken 
their  departure,  aud  deliberately  fought  our  way 
out  of  the  chapel.  Not  for  us  collations  or 
gossiping  comparison  of  notes.  Our  time  for 
cawing  in  right  business-like  earnest  had  com- 
menced. The  gentlemen-at-arms  crossed  par- 
tisans to  prevent  our  traversing  the  nave,  so  we 
dived  between  their  gold-laced  legs.  The  yeomen 
of  the  guard  halloaed  to  us  to  stop ;  but  we  knew 
them  to  be  ancient  men,  feeble  in  bodj'  and  short 
of  wind,  and  defied  them.  By  a  dexterous  flank 
movement  the  police  cut  off  our  egress  from  the 
southern   porch,   whereupon   we   as    dexteroush' 
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doubled,  skirted  the  northern  aisle,  and  rushing 
through  the  corps  diplomatique,  reached  a  gate  at 
the  east,  behind  the  altar,  and  fled  into  the  open. 
It  was  a  fearful  moment.  The  A  division  were 
in  full  cry  after  us.  The  Life  Guards  brandished 
their  sabres  fiercely,  as  we  bolted  beneath  Henry 
the  Eighth's  gate.  Here  there  was  a  chain  and 
barriers,  and  the  Berks  constabulary  seemed 
disposed  to  show  fight :  taking  us,  perhaps,  for 
members  of  the  swell  mob  who  had  rifled  the 
British  Peerage  of  their  diamonds,  and  were 
flying  from  justice.  Fortunately,  a  shrewd  me- 
tropolitan inspector  recognised  us  as  jackdaws. 
''  Make  way,  there  !  "  he  cried.  Away  we  fled, 
so  fast  that  we  might  have  been  carrier  pigeons. 
Away,  away,  down  Thames-street,  past  the  Castle 
and  the  White  Hart ;  away,  away,  through  hot 
masses  of  angry  bumpkins ;  away,  away,  up  a 
dusty  turning  to  a  terminus ;  away,  away,  wild 
and  breathless,  into  a  train  which,  with  a  screech 
and  a  yell,  forthwith  darted  away  as  fast  as  it 
could  pelt  towards  London. 
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With  the  assistance  of  a  two-wheeled  cah, 
whose  driver  for  double  speed  was  pleased  to  be 
contented  with  triple  fare,  I  reached  about  three 
that  afternoon  the  jackdaws'  hauut.  And  there, 
tying  a  wet  towel  round  my  head,  and  a  wet 
pocket-handkerchief  round  each  wrist,  and  taking 
oflF  my  coat,  and  kicking  off  my  boots,  I  dipped  my 
beak  in  ink  and  cried  "  caw  "  about  the  wedding 
till  one  in  the  morning.     Thcu,  I  went  to  bed. 

I  didn't  feel  quite  so  much  like  a  jackdaw  as  I 
feel  now^,  writing  this  paper.  I  felt  like  a  preter- 
naturally  fagged-out  and  exhausted  man.  I 
looked  with  envy  upon  Yinny  Bourne's  bird,  who 
could  in  secret  survey  the  "bustle  and  the  raree- 
show,"  secure  and  at  his  ease ;  and  as  I  turned  to 
my  welcome  rest  I  might  have  muttered,  had  I 
not  been  too  weary  to  do  anything  but  gasp,  the 
concluding  stanza  of  the  poem : 

Thrice  happy  bird  !  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  Vanities  of  meu. 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  reaign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine. 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 
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Error  and  I  may  be  twin  brothers ;  but  still 
I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  age  in  which  we 
live  exhibits  a  sensible  decline  in  the  average 
number  of  Little  Old  Men,  walking  and  talking 
in  their  appointed  time  and  their  allotted  section 
of  infinite  space. 

You,  I,  all  the  world  must  remember  how 
plentiful  little  old  men  used,  or,  at  least,  seemed 
to  be  when  we  were  young.  Almost  all  of  us 
must  have  had  little  old  grandfathers,  little  old 
uncles,  and  especially  little  old  godfathers,  who 
were  in  the  pleasant  habit  of  presenting  us  with 
guineas  on  our  birthday,  or  pot-bellied  silver 
watches,  and  of  treating  us  to  the  play  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.     "  No  play  for  you  to-night ;" 
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that  was  a  dire  threat  indeed  in  the  golden  age 
of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  when  we,  perchance, 
imperilled  our  prospect  of  dramatic  entertainment 
by  thrusting  our  little  sister's  doll  between  the 
bars  and  melting  off  half  her  nose.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  children  of  the  present  age,  when 
they  go  to  the  play  at  all,  take  their  parents  and 
guardians  instead  of  being  taken;  and  as  for 
little  old  godfathers  and  their  birthday  presents, 
it  is  in  the  first  place  patent  that  the  sponsor, 
as  a  philanthropist,  is  all  but  extinct,  that  when 
you  meet  your  godfather  he  usually  crosses  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street  to  avert  the  possi- 
bility of  being  compelled  to  ask  you  to  dinner, 
and  that  the  only  notice  your  godmamma  ever 
takes  of  you  is  to  beg  autographs  and  cartes  do 
visite,  or  to  solicit  your  "  well-known  extensive 
influence"  in  procuring  a  nice  little  Indian 
appointment,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for 
her  son  Ulric,  aged  twenty -seven  and  a  born 
fool. 

Presents  !     When  you  arc  grown  up  they  want 
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gifts  from  you ;  when  you  are  small,  and  they 
must  perforce  give  you  something,  it  is  generally 
something  cheap  from  the  Lowther  Arcade,  or 
else  a  two-shilling  hook  bound  in  pink  calico 
with  Dutch  metal  binding,  setting  forth  how 
happy  Frank  and  "Willy  and  Herbert  were  at 
Concord  House  or  Euphism  Academy,  with  an 
Alexandre  harmonium  to  perform  upon,  and  a 
vivarium  to  amuse  them  out  of  school,  under 
the  benevolent  auspices  of  Dr.  Wise,  the  school- 
master, and  Mr.  Loveboy,  his  assistant  (who 
eventually  goes  into  the  Church,  and  becomes 
Bishop  of  Bungaree,  Central  Africa).  Nothing 
is  ever  said  about  Dr.  Muff,  or  Mr.  Canechild, 
or  Professor  Screwboy,  or  Mr.  Swindleparent, 
B.A.  These  books  are  generally  written  by 
schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  puifing  (often 
in  the  most  undisguised  manner)  middle-class 
schools.  There  were  books  about  schools  and 
schoolboys,  too,  in  the  little  old  godfather  days, 
but  they  were  lifelike  and  true.  Dr.  Prosody 
was  a  kind  pedagogue,  and  patted  Harry  on  his 
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flaxen  head  wheu  he  gave  his  pocket-money  to 
the   bhud   fiddler,   or  behaved   so  nobly  iu  not 
betraying  his  playfellows  iu   that  matter  of  the 
rifled  orchard;  but  what  a  tremendous  flogging 
he  administered  to  the  traitor  Phdip,  who  should 
have  confessed  his  share   in   the  apple   robbery, 
but  allowed  Harry  to  be  brought  within  an  inch 
of  the  horse  for  his  (Philip's)  misdeeds !     I  say 
that  godfathers  and  godmothers  have  degenerated 
into  mere   simulacra.     They  accept  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility  with   as   much    alacrity — and,   as   a 
rule,  with  as   much  sincerity — as  the  gentlemen 
who  were   wont   to    pervade  Westminster    Hall 
with   straws   in   their   shoes,  and  were  ready  to 
go  bail  for  anybody,  and  to  any  extent,  for  half- 
a-crown.     When   we  were    young   our   sponsors 
made  much   of  us,   and  left  us  fat  legacies.     I 
was   blessed  with  one — a  very  little  old  gentle- 
man who   used  to  come  from  Finchlcy  to  Pad- 
dington   once  a  month  for  the  express   purpose 
of  teaching  me  my  catechism.     What  has  become 
of  the  conscientious  people  who  used  to  renounce 
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Satan    and   all  his    works,  and   the   pomps   and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world  for  you  ? 

I  walk  down  Chancery-lane,  and  dive  into  the 
mouldy  yards  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  I  peep  up 
staircases  fretting  with  the  dry  rot;  I  lift  the 
musty  curtains  at  the  portals  of  the  Great  Hall 
of  Picas,  and  wander  from  the  King's  Bench  to 
the  Exchequer,  from  the  Common  Pleas  to  the 
Lords  Justices ;  but  I  can  discern  no  sign  of  the 
little  old  lawyer  once  so  familiar  to  me.  What 
has  become  of  him  ?  Was  he  esteemed  an  in- 
trinsic part  and  parcel  of  Mesne  Process,  and 
so  swept  away  by  my  Lord  Brougham?  Did  he 
fade  away  and  die  of  grief  when  the  Petty 
Bag,  the  Pipe,  the  Pells,  and  the  Palace  Court 
were  abolished?  By  the  little  old  lawyer,  of 
course  I  mean  the  practitioner  who  is  either 
attorney  or  solicitor.  The  barrister  is,  and  has 
always  been/  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  big 
man,  addicted  to  profuse  whiskerage.  Now  and 
then  you  see  a  little  counsel  at  the  Chancery 
Bar,  biit  you  can  discern  at  a  glance  that  he  is 
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not  strong  cuoiigh  for  Common  Law,  and  that 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  jury — who  like  quantity, 
not  quality,  in  counsel — would  make  light  of 
him.  He  is  only  fit  to  descant,  in  a  thin 
piping  voice,  on  the  infringement  of  a  patent 
right  in  the  matter  of  a  fish-tail  burner,  and  to 
quote  precedents  out  of  books  well-nigh  as  big 
as  himself.  There  is  a  play  by  Massinger, 
called  the  Little  French  Lawyer;  and  the  hero, 
who  is  almost  a  dwarf,  is  an  advocate;  but 
then  you  must  remember  his  nationality,  and 
that  in  liis  days  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
barristers  and  attorneys  was  not  very  strongly 
drawn.     His  name,  La  Writ,  shows  this. 

The  little  old  lawyer  /  knew,  was  never  at  the 
bar.  He  lived  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  or  dwelt 
over  bis  offices  in  Bedford-row.  He  wore  hair- 
powder,  a  large  bunch  of  seals  at  his  fob,  and  was 
frequently  given  to  knee-shorts.  He  delighted 
in  a  neatly-plaited  shirt-frill,  and  a  petrified- 
looking  brooch,  that  might  have  been  a  fossil 
oyster,  secured  in  some  bygone  lawsuit  (plaintiff 
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and  defendant  got  the  shells)  or  the  desiccated 
heart  of  a  client.  His  blue  bag  was  of  immense 
size.  He  knew  what  old  port  wine  was,  and  kept 
plenty  of  it  in  the  cellars  under  the  clerks'  ofiSce ; 
nay,  frequently,  some  was  to  be  found  of  the 
right  sort,  with  a  bag  of  biscuits  from  IMoxhay's, 

in  one  of  the  tin  office  boxes,  labelled  B and 

Co.  He  never  discounted  bills,  but  lent  money  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way,  on  bond.  He  thought 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  greatest  of  living  beings, 
and  ranked  next  to  him,  perhaps,  his  lordship's 
train-bearer. 

Sometimes  he  was  a  country  lawyer,  and  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  lived  in  that  com- 
fortable  red-brick  house — the  best,  next  to  the 
rectory,  in  the  village — with  the  flaming  brass 
plate,  like  a  brazen  capias,  on  the  door.  He  wore 
drab  cords  then,  and  gaiters,  and  was  generally 
admired  as  a  hard  rider  cross  country.  When 
he  came  to  town,  he  stopped  at  the  Gray's  Inn 
Coffee-house ;  and  was  fond  of  seeing  The  Game- 
ster, at  Drury  Lane.     The  little  old  lawyer,  in 
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town  as  well  as  country,  has  almost  disappeared. 
If  your  faucy,  however,  leads  you  to  the  culti- 
vatiou  of  funerals,  like  poor  crazy  Lord  Ports- 
mouth, who  was  so  fond  of  "  black  jobs,"  you 
may  sometimes  sco  ihe  little  old  lawyer's  frosted 
poll  peering  from  the  windows  of  a  mom-ning 
coach,  when  a  great  lord  or  a  rich  dowager  is 
going  to  the  grave.  Perhaps  in  one  out  of  a 
hundred  lawsuits  which  chances  to  be  conducted 
with  something  like  honour  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  l.  .jither  side,  you  maj^  lind  the  little  old 
lawyer  concerned  for  one  or  the  other  pai'ty. 
But  he  is  growing  very  rare.  In  vain  may  you 
sweep  the  attorneys'  table  in  the  law  courts,  in 
the  hope  of  lighting  on  his  trim  sable  figure, 
his  powdered  head,  and  liis  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, his  shrewd  spii-it  looking  through  his 
clean  withered  face  and  mauy-puckered  wrinkles, 
"  with  eyes  of  helpful  iutclhgence,  almost  of 
benevolence.''  In  his  stead  what  do  you  behold? 
Big  fat  lawyers  w  ith  hoarse  voices,  who  evidently 
sit    in    no    awe    of    the  judge,    and    patronise 
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counsel  in  the  most  overbearing  manner.  Flash 
attorneys,  who  drive  dog-carts,  and  bet,  posi- 
tively bet.  Worse  than  all  of  these,  the  dandy 
young  attorneys,  with  hair  parted  down  the 
middle,  pioneers'  beards,  eye-glasses,  turn-down 
collars,  guard-chains  with  lockets  and  trinkets 
attached,  peg-top  trousers,  and  shiny  boots.  Woe 
for  the  day  when  the  Avvocati  del  Diavolo,  when 
the  proteges  of  St.  Nicholay,  take  to  varnishing 
their  boots  and  scenting  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs !  I  have  seen  some  of  these  degenerate 
youths — not  articled  clerks,  mind,  but  full-blown 
attorneys — walking  down  to  Westminster  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  one  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  the 
other.  The  melancholy  change  that  has  come 
over  a  once  solemn  and  demure  profession,  cannot 
be  better  summed  up  than  in  remarking  that 
nothing  is  more  common  now,  than  to  see 
lawyers  at  the  Opera  and  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Volunteers. 

When  I  had  chambers  in  Deadman's  Inn,  there 
was  a  real  little  old  lawyer,  who  had  his  offices 
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at  Number  Nine.  He  iirrived  every  raoruin>j 
punctually  at  teu,  in  a  yellow  fly — not  a 
brougham,  be  it  understood — from  Balhani,  the 
locality  of  his  country-house.  It  was  my  great 
delight  to  watch  for  his  arrival,  and  see  him 
alight  from  the  yellow  fly.  It  was  all  there  : 
hair  powder,  watch-fob  and  seals,  knee-shorts 
— no,  as  I  live,  pantaloons  and  hessians !  big 
blue  bag,  shirt  frill,  jjctritied  brooch,  large 
diamond  ring  on  his  forefinger  (presented  to 
him  A.D.  1S18,  in  the  condemned  cell,  Newgate, 
by  Mr.  Montmorency  Fluke,  the  celebrated 
forger,  for  whom  he  was  concerned),  and  beaver 
hat,  turned  up  just  at  the  slightest  angle  of 
flection  at  the  brim.  "  This  is  a  man,"  I  used 
to  say,  with  great  respect,  to  myself,  "  who  cu)! 
remember  forty  shilling  arrests,  thirty  years'  long 
Chancery  suits,  and  Monday  hanging  mornings, 
with  a  dozen  victims.  The  Fleet  and  the  liules 
of  the  Bench,  the  seventy  Commissioners  in 
Bankruptcj-,  and  the  Court  of  Pic  Powder; 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roc,  John  a  Nokes  and 
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John  a'Styles,  sticks  and  staves,  and  justification 
of  sham  bail ; — he  has  been  familiar  with  all 
these  mysteries  now  gone  into  irrevocable  limbo." 
And  as  I  looked  upon  the  little  old  lawyer  I 
sighed ;  for,  alas !  he  was  very,  very  old,  and 
came  down  to  the  office  more  by  habit  and  for 
peaceful  recreation  than  anything  else.  The 
suing  and  selling-up  is  now  done  by  his  sons  and 
partners,  one  of  whom  is  six  feet  high,  and  as 
hirsute  as  was  Julia  Pastrana,  while  the  other  is 
poetical  and  plays  the  flute.  I  have  chambers 
in  Drybones'  Inn  now,  and  have  not  as  yet  found 
one  little  old  lawyer. 

There  was  much  that  was  good  about  another 
little  old  man — the  schoolmaster.  It  is  true 
that,  as  an  educational  means,  he  thought  a 
birch  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  next 
to  that  a  cane,  and  next  to  that  a  strap ;  but  he 
was  not  without  some  capacity  for  teaching,  and 
some  faculty  of  understanding,  his  boys ;  be 
struck,  but  he  heard.  Some  modern  preceptors 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  them- 
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selves,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  scholai-  gets 
a  word  iu.  There  is  a  charniiug  figure  of  the 
little  old  schoolmastei",  in  as  charming  a  picture 
by  Mr.  Mulready,  in  the  Sheepshanks'  Collectiou 
— a  spare,  pale,  thoughtful  pedagogue,  severe 
you  may  be  sure,  but  just,  and  willing  to  hear 
both  sides.  He  has  made  his  appearance  at  the 
close  of  a  fiercely  contested  bout  at  fisticuffs, 
and  is  solemnly  tweaking  the  boy  who  has  been 
denounced  by  his  schoolfellows  as  bully  and 
aggressor  in  the  fi'iy,  bj'  the  ear.  That  boy's 
defence,  if  he  can  uiake  auy,  will  be  listened  to, 
but  I  will  wager  that  ere  the  sun  goes  down — 
and  it  is  declining — he  will  be  led  off  to  the 
little  old  schoolmaster's  study  and  scourged. 
Now  and  then,  iu  remote  country  places,  you 
may  still  come  upon  the  little  old  schoolmaster, 
in  rusty  black,  and  sometimes  with  a  red  nose, 
who  officiates  as  parish  clerk,  sings  a  capital 
comic  song,  has  written  a  satire  upon  the  squire, 
and  indites  love-letters  for  the  village  maidens. 
But  he  is  rapidly  ceding  to  the  influence  of  the 
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trained  sclioolmaster,   with    all  kinds  of  uncom-  . 
fortable    certificates,    and    the    bloom    of  Privy 
Council  patronage  upon  him. 

And  the  little  old  doctor.  Ah !  there  is  corn 
in  Egypt.  All  is  not  barren.  The  diminutive 
veteran  of  medical  science  still  flourishes.  I 
am  myself  one  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  man- 
kind, and  I  confess  that  I  don't  like  my  doctors 
when  youngs  or  large.  If  the  former,  I  ask 
querulously  what  they  know  about  my  stomach  ? 
They  are  not  old  enough  to  have  a  stomach  of 
their  own.  If  the  latter — if  they  run  large,  and 
are  muscular  and  good-lookiug — I  fancy  they  are 
too  much  occupied  in  boating,  or  cricketing,  or 
spouting,  or  riding,  or  flirting,  to  devote  the 
proper  quota  of  time  to  study  and  experiment. 
I  have  known  many  doctors  who  were  expert  pho- 
tographers. In  my  captious  way,  I  always  con- 
tended they  would  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  dissecting  frogs.  We  want  a  doctor 
to  know  all  about  the  inside  of  things,  not  their 
exterior.     May  he  not  take  a  turn  at  his  camera 
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(luriii!:;  liis  leisure  time,  it  may  be  asked?  A 
doctor  lias  no  right  to  any  leisure.  When 
fatigued  witli  study,  let  him  seek  out  a  brother 
medico  and  amicably  converse  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  nuclei,  or  the  diflercnt  processes  of  the 
central  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Let  him 
descant  on  frigorific  mixtures  or  compound  mer- 
curial liniments.  Had  John  Hunter  any  leisure  ? 
Had  Astley  Cooper,  had  Abernethy,  had  Bichat, 
had  Esquirol?  Look  at  that  wonderful  Monsieur 
IMajendie,  who,  in  his  odd  moments,  vi\asected 
cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits — pour  sc  distraire  ! 

Again,  large  doctors  make  a  noise  in  the  sick- 
room, handle  you  roughly,  and  talk  loud.  Give 
me  a  little  old  man  for  a  physician.  I  don't 
care  if  he  be  old  enough  to  have  killed  my 
grandmother.  I  say,  when  I  am  sick,  "This 
withered  bright-eyed  little  old  Sage  has  brought 
hundreds  of  children  into  the  world,  has  seen 
hundreds  of  strong  men  die,  has  saved  hundreds 
of  others  who  were  in  worse  case  than  I.  Let 
him  work  his   will  with  nie.     He  is  not  a  fool. 
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He  must  have  seen  much,  learnt  much,  and 
must  know  more."  lu  matters  of  surgery  I 
admit  that  I  don't  stand  out  for  age  and  size. 
When  amputation  be  unavoidable,  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  may  as  well  cut  off  your  leg  as  a 
pigmy. 

So  great  a  change  has  come — emphatically 
over  the  face — of  English  society  since  the  mo- 
mentous question  "Why  shave?"  was  mooted 
some  twelve  years  since  in  Household  Words, 
that  very  nearly  all  the  ancient  landmarks  and 
types  of  outward  character  are  as  lost  as  the 
books  of  Livy.  When  I  state  that  the  porter 
of  the  Strand  Union  Workhouse  in  London 
wears  a  luxuriant  beard,  that  pawnbrokers,  rail- 
way guards,  and  liuendrapers'  assistants  have 
burst  out  in  moustaches,  and  that  my  bootmaker 
called  upon  me  the  other  morning  with  a 
"  goatee,"  the  extent  to  which  abundant  hairi- 
ness has  changed  the  aspect  of  polite  society  will 
be  readily  understood.  Orson  is  everywhere, 
Valentine    nowhere.      Love    levels    ranks;    but 
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bcjirds  give  to  modern  Euijlish  Immauity  as  uni- 
form a  facial  cast  as  may  be  seen  in  tliat  famous 
regiment  of  the  Russian  guards  twelve  hundred 
strong,  all  the  privates  of  ■vvliicli  have  snub  noses, 
and  the  field-officers  alone  are  permitted  to  be 
nasally  Roman.  The  little  old  gentlemen  one 
meets  in  easy  life,  have,  as  a  rule,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  beard  mania,  and  to  me  are 
little  old  gentlemen  no  more.  When  I  see 
grizzled  beards  wagging  beneath  their  little  noses 
and  spectacles,  my  thoughts  revert  with  anything 
but  favourable  impressions  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  inmates  of  certain 
cages  I  have  seen  there.  Upon  my  word  I  saw 
a  little  old  Reverend,  Fellow  of  his  College, 
too,  with  a  beard,  but  three  weeks  since.  No 
wonder  that  Essays  and  Reviews  run  through 
so  many  editions,  and  that  heterodoxy  is  rife  in 
the  land ! 

By  little  old  men  I  do  not  mean  dwarfs. 
There  is  the  usual  number  of  those  afflicted 
persons  to  be  seen  about ;  and  an  elderly  dwarf 
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is  the  usual  merry  sprightly  musical  little  fellow, 
or  else  the  (nearly  as  usual)  spiteful  malevolent 
snapping  and  snarling  little  nuisance.  No,  no ; 
the  little  old  men  I  seek  and  so  rarely  find, 
are  the  dapper  symmetrical  clean-limbed  per- 
sonages who,  for  grinning  and  bowing,  for 
smirking  and  simpering,  for  fetching  ladies' 
cloaks  and  putting  on  their  own  goloshes,  for 
slapping  giants  on  the  back  even  if  they  stand 
on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  for  poking  people  in  the  ribs, 
and  seeing  the  hardest  drinkers  out  at  a  carouse, 
■were  inimitable  and  unequalled.  They  were 
almost  always  valiant  little  men,  too,  choleric, 
peppery,  tremendous  fire-eaters,  often  lugging 
about  huge  cases  of  duelling-pistols.  How  they 
snapped  off  the  noses  of  tavern  waiters  !  How 
they  put  their  arms  a-kimbo  and  beat  hackney- 
coachmen  off  their  own  ground,  by  slanging  them 
down  !  In  argument  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
match  for  the  little  old  men.  It  was  no  use 
taunting  them  with  "  the  infirmities  of  age,"  or 
calling  them  dotards  and  fogies.     They  weren't 
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infirm ;  they  didn't  dote ;  they  liadn't  a  touch  of 
fogeyism  about  them.  But  where  does  one  find 
the  active,  jaunty,  sarcastic  little  old  mau  now-a- 
days?  Large  limp  purse-mouthed  old  men  fill 
the  bow- windows  of  clubs,  wheezing  forth  plati- 
tudes to  other  old  meu.  Sad  old  boys  maunder 
in  drawing-rooms  or  grumble  at  dinner-tables. 
Dreary  old  peers,  si.\  feet  bent  double,  rise  from 
the  back  benches  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
deny  the  fact  of  the  sun  having  risen  that  morn- 
ing. It  would  be  libellous,  perhaps,  to  hint  that 
— well,  our  vestries — are  governed  by  knots  of 
doddering  old  men ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  I  think, 
that  many  really  clever  little  old  men  were 
formerly  to  be  found  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament.  Those  that  now  remain  arc  few,  and 
are  growing  a  feeble  folk. 

Little  old  men  seemed  to  have  acquired  their 
vivacity,  as  old  port  wine  its  crust  and  flavour, 
by  long  keeping  and  careful  cellarage.  There  is, 
as  a  rule,  nothing  more  remarkable  in  a  little 
young    man    than  his    conceit.      As    for    httle 
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middle-aged  men,  they  frequently  keep  their 
diminutive  size  a  secret  altogether.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  many  middle-aged  men  are  not 
more  than  four  foot  nothing,  and  the  Tvorld,  even 
to  the  wives  of  their  bosoms,  are  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  fact.  Louis  le  Grand  mas- 
queraded it  through  life  on  high-heeled  shoes 
and  in  a  towering  periwig;  and  it  was  only  when 
he  died  that  the  undertaker  first,  and  Europe 
afterwards,  discovered  that  he  was  a  little  man. 
Voltaire,  again,  was  not  half  so  taP  as  he  gave 
himself  out,  and  the  world  supposed  him  to  be. 
It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  these  things  should 
be  kept  secrets  of  state,  even  from  ourselves.  It 
is  not  good  to  find  out  too  much  about  great 
men- — about  man  altogether  it  may  be.  Are 
we  anything  the  better  for  the  information  im- 
parted to  us,  with  a  diabolic  sneer  by  Swift,  that 
"man  is  only  a  forked  straddling  animal  with 
bandy  legs  ?  " 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  images  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  illustrious  dead  who  were  of  no 
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great  stature,  with  what  might  have  beeu  their 
semblance  had  they  become  old.  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  all  Apelles'  flattery,  was  a  little  man. 
Imagine  the  conqueror  of  Darius  as  both  little 
and  old !  Or,  more  suggestive  still,  picture  to 
yourself  Napoleon  the  First,  had  he  survived  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe — who,  by  the  way,  did  live  to  be 
old,  and  of  no  great  stature — as  a  little  old  man 
— brisk,  alert,  snufiy,  and  with  a  scratch-wig ! 
Not  that  httle  old  kings  and  emperors  have  been, 
or  are,  rarities.  Sovereigns,  as  a  rule,  run  small. 
No  doubt  continual  preoccupation  in  devising 
beneficial  measures  for  their  subjects  dries  them 
up.  They  are  so  good  that  they  lose  flesh.  The 
weight  of  a  crown  contracts  their  joiuts.  The 
oJoui"  of  incense — hke  the  gin  given  to  the  poor 
little  children  of  acrobats — stops  their  growth. 
Turn  over  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  and  interleave 
it  with  cartes  de  visite,  and  you  will  find  the 
majority  of  European  sovereigns  to  be  below 
the  average  size.  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  is  a 
pheuomenou  to  rank  in  a  museum  by  the  side 
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of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  colossal  drum-major, 
and  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant.  Besides,  was  not 
his  Swedish  majesty's  grandfather  Bernadotte,  the 
grenadier  ? 

The  mention  of  continental  potentates  reminds 
me  that  France  is  to  this  day  the  country  of  little 
old  men.  Still  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  and  other 
good  old  pigtail  establishments,  where  smoking  is 
not  permitted,  and  the  poisonous  absinthe  emits 
no  vapid  odour — still  in  Luxembourg  and  Tuile- 
rics  gardens ;  in  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain;  in  cabinets  de  lecture  hard  by  the 
Odeon,  do  you  meet  the  little  old  Frenchman 
with  his  cheerful  dried  chimpanzee  face,  his  thatch 
of  white  stubble,  his  snowy  neckerchief,  the  red 
ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  and  the  never-faiHng 
snuff-box  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  offered  to  all 
acquaintances.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  Merveil- 
leux,  a  Muscadin,  an  Incroyable.  He  remem- 
bers the  first  Empire,  the  two  Restorations,  the 
Hundred  Days.  He  was  a  page  to  the  Heine 
Hortense,    perhaps;    an    officer   in   Charles   the 
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Tenth's  Royal  Guards,  probably.  lie  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  with  politics  after  the  27th  of 
July,  1830.  At  the  monarchies,  republics  and 
empires,  which  have  succeeded  that  convulsion, 
he  shrugs  his  little  shoulders  with  philosophic 
indifference.  "C'est  comrac  9a,"  he  says.  He 
speaks  of  all  the  kings,  dictators,  marshals,  minis- 
ters, since  1830,  as  "ces  Messieurs!"  Let  us 
lift  the  hat  to  this  little  old  Frenchman  with  his 
weazen  countenance  and  thin  legs,  his  agile  coui-- 
teous  ways.  He,  too,  is  fading  out.  A  little  old 
Frenchman  of  the  stock  once  gravely  accounted 
to  me  for  the  undeniable  ugliness  and  boorishness 
of  the  modern  Parisian  or  "  Mossoo,"  by  assert- 
ing that  he  was  the  unconscious  ofl'spring  of  the 
Cossacks  who  formed  part  of  the  array  of  occupa- 
tion in  181,j.  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his 
own  father.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  indubitable 
that  the  graceful  and  polite  little  old  Frenchman 
— perfectly  well  known  in  English  society  forty 
years  ago  as  the  emigrant  chevalier  who  taught 
dancing  and   the  languages  in  ladies'  boarding 
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schools,  wlio  was  as  gallant  as  Dunois,  and  as 
chivalrous  as  Bayard,  and  lived  contentedly  on 
twopence-halfjjenny  a  day,  is  on  the  wane. 

Your  little  old  men  abroad  live,  when  they  are 
to  be  found  extant  at  all,  to  a  prodigious  age. 
They  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same  mummify- 
ing influences  as  the  bodies  of  the  old  monks  in 
Sicily.  They  grow  very  yellow,  very  withered, 
their  bones  seem  to  crack  as  they  walk,  but  they 
don't  die.  Take  my  friend  Estremadura,  for  in- 
stance. I  have  known  Senor  Eamon  de  Estre- 
madura ever  since  I  can  remember  the  knowledge 
of  anything.  That  Hidalgo  knew  my  papa,  and 
he  has  been  dead  five-and-thirty  years.  Estre- 
madura was  so  old  when  I  was  a  child,  that  the 
nurses  used  to  frighten  me  with  him.  I  have  met 
him  off  and  on,  in  almost  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Only  this  summer,  drinking  tea  with  certain 
friends,  there  came  a  brisk  though  tremulous 
little  double  knock  at  the  door.  "  Ecoutez," 
cried  the  lady  of  the  house ;  "  that  surely  is 
Estremadura's   knock."      Estremadura !      There 
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was  a  cry  of  derisive  amazement.  Everybody 
agreed  that  he  had  been  dead  ten  years.  Some- 
body bad  seen  an  aceouut  of  bis  funeral  in  tbe 
newspapers.  But  tbe  door  opcuedj  and  Estrcma- 
dura  made  bis  appearanee.  He  was  tbe  same  as 
ever.  The  same  yellow  face,  black  bead-like  eyes, 
innumerable  wrinkles,  fixed  grin :  the  same  straw 
hat,  grass-green  coat,  white  trousers,  and  big 
stick — his  unvarying  costume  ever  since  I  had 
known  him.  "How  you  do?"  was  his  salutation 
to  me.  "  Ver  well  since  I  saw  you  lasse  ? "  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  fifteen  years.  He  chatted 
and  talked  and  drank  tea.  He  was  asked  whence 
he  had  come?  From  Rome.  Whither  he  was 
going  ?  To  Stockholm.  He  was  chai'ming ;  yet 
we  could  not  help  feeling,  all  of  us,  as  though  we 
were  sitting  in  tbe  presence  of  a  facetious  phan- 
tom, of  a  jocular  ghost.  It  was  rather  a  relief 
when  he  skipped  away,  and  was  seen  no  more.  I 
wonder  whether  he  will  ever  turn  up  again.  It 
is  clear  that  Estremadura  is  ninety,  if  he  be  a  day 
old;  yet  Ldare  say  he  wiU  read  the  account  of 
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my  death,  if  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to  adver- 
tise that  fact  in  the  newspapers,  and  say,  "  Aha  ! 
and  so  he  die.  Eh  !  I  knew  his  good  papa  ver 
well." 

Surely  we  should  be  careful  in  keeping  up  the 
breed  of  little  old  men  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
To  me  they  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
big  men,  young  or  old.  But  they  are  dwindling 
away,  they  are  vanishing  fast.  The  little  old 
ticket-porters,  with  their  white  aprons,  are  being 
sujDerseded  by  burly  middle-aged  messengers,  or 
else  by  bearded  commissionaires.  Artists  get 
into  the  Academy  before  they  are  forty  ;  and  the 
little  old  painter  who  remembers  Northcote,  and 
to  whom  the  Princess  Amelia  sat  for  her  portrait, 
is  a  rara  avis.  Among  the  City  companies  you 
sometimes  light  upon  wardens  and  members  of 
the  court  of  assistants,  who  are  little  old  men  of 
the  true  stamp.  But  their  numbers  are  waxing 
small,  and  it  must  be  written  of  them,  "  Here 
lie." 
I  own  there  is  one  class  of  little  old  men  whom 
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I  could  well  spare  from  the  stage  of  existence.  I 
mean  the  half-palsied,  shrivelled,  wo-begone  little 
grcv  atomies  in  blue  smocks  and  corduroy  shorts, 
and  ribbed  stockings  on  their  shrunken  shanks, 
whom  the  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  send 
out  to  sweep  the  streets.  They  are  always  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  run  over.  They  always 
sweep  the  refuse  the  wrong  way.  It  is  terrible  to 
look  at  their  poor  old  faces  and  bleary  eyes,  full 
of  drowsy  woe,  blank  misery,  inane  despair. 
"No  Hope,  and  there  never  has  been  any  these 
seventy  years ; "  these  words  seem  legibly  in- 
scribed on  the  bands  I'ound  their  oilskin  hats. 
These  little  old  men  are  a  fear  and  a  wonder  to 
me,  and  in  decency  and  mercy  I  think  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  about  in  the  great 
river  of  London  street  life. 


BIRTHDAYS, 


Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  !  This  sentence 
is  succinct  enough  in  all  conscience ;  'tis  as  short 
as  a  hunting  mass;  and  yet  it  comprises  in  its 
three  brief  acts  the  whole  drama  of  life.  Of  the 
acting  copy  of  that  drama,  be  it  understood, 
there  is  a  great  folio  edition  locked  up  in  a  cer- 
tain library  to  which  humanity  is  denied  access  ; 
and  in  that  volume  of  the  human  comedy  there 
are  prologues  and  epilogues,  exits  and  entrances, 
stage  directions,  and  variorum  notes  that  we  wiss 
not  of;  but  we,  in  our  limited  appreciation,  are 
confined  to  being  spectators  of  (and,  in  our  turn, 
actors  in)  the  three-act  epopoea  of  birth,  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  death.  The  comedy  is  played  out 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  unities  and  exigences 
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of  scenic  effect  and  spectacle.  There  is  a  grand 
birthday  fete  in  the  first  act;  a  bridal  chorus 
in  the  second,  with  maidens  clad  in  ■white,  and 
scattering  flowers;  then  the  stage  darkens,  and 
the  green  curtain  goes  down  upon  all  the  danc- 
ing and  glitter,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but 
darkness  and  the  night-watchers. 

Birthdays!  What  a  joyous  stream  of  melody 
runs  through  that  gay  first  act  of  the  play  !  The 
instruments  of  the  musicians  arc  in  excellent 
tune ;  the  lamps  burn  brightly ;  the  scenery  and 
dresses  are  new  and  glittering;  the  audience  are 
in  capital  humour,  predisposed  to  be  pleased,  and 
prognosticating  all  sorts  of  good  things  for  the 
piece  and  its  actors.  See,  here  is  the  Infant 
Roscius,  the  Young  Garrick,  the  Sucking  Sappho. 
TVhat  thunders  of  applause  greet  these  juvenile 
debutants  on  the  imperial  stage !  Alack,  how 
often  it  must  happen  that  Roscius  conies  to 
shame,  and  Garrick  is  "  goosed,"  and  Sappho 
makes  a  bad  end  of  it,  pelted  with  oranges  and 
half-pence,  before  the  end  of  the  third  act !     But, 
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clap  or  hiss,  the  end  must  come,  and  the  bell  ring, 
and  the  curtain  fall. 

Birthdays !  Are  they  not  one  of  the  three 
great  legacies  inherited  equally  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  humanity  ?  Nokes  has  his  birthday  as 
well  as  the  Norman-descended  Earl ;  and  Nokes, 
or  Smith,  or  Briggs,  may  keep  tlieir  birthdays 
with 'as  much  joy  and  merry-making,  as  kings  and 
queens  with  their  salutes  of  an  hundred  guns 
and  one. 

When  a  man  dies,  if  he  be  a  pauper,  we  pack 
him  up  in  a  deal  box,  and  "rattle  his  bones  over 
the  stones  "  to  the  pauper  burial-ground,  where 
we  bury  him  like  so  much  rubbish  to  be  shot ;  if 
he  be  a  prince,  we  wrap  him  up  in  velvet,  and 
gold,  and  stuff  his  poor  dead  body  full  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  make  a  herald  brag  about  his  empty 
titles  over  his  grave.  We  have  nodding  plumes, 
"  rich  silk  scarves  and  mutes,"  gilt  nails,  cheru- 
bim's heads,  and  silver-gilt  plates,  for  the  wealthy 
or  noble  "  party ; "  we  have  the  hospital  dead- 
house,  the  parish  shell,  the  contract  coffin,  the 
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maimed  rites,  and  the  drunken  grave-digger,  for 
the  poor  man ;  just  as  in  France  they  have  the 
deep-mouthed  serpent,  the  shrill  choristers,  the 
Dies  ir<B,  the  incense,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies with  his  silver  chain  and  ebony  baton, 
and  all  the  bricabrac  of  tiie  Pompes  funebres,  for 
Monsieur;  and  for  plain  Jean  or  Pierre  just  a 
croque-mort  or  two,  a  dingy  bier  on  wheels,  with  a 
driver  in  rusty  boots,  and  a  battered  cocked  hat, 
a  scant  service  of  bad  Latin  hastily  mumbled, 
and  an  asperging  brush  for  holy  water,  like  a 
stunted  hearth-broom.  But  though  a  man  can 
as  certainly  bring  no  more  into  the  world  than 
he  can  carry  anything  out,  there  is  in  the  first 
birthday  of  royalty  little  difl'erence  between  that 
of  Jack  Ragg  the  crossing-sweeper.  There  may 
be  a  difference  in  the  locale,  and  guns  may  fire 
when  the  child  is  born ;  but  that  is  all.  A  few 
magging  crones  are  gratified  with  the  first  view  of 
Mrs.  Ragg's  first,  as  my  Lord  Chancellor,  my 
Lord  Archbishop,  and  my  Lords  the  great  oiEcers 
of  State  are  with  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
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Prince  Prosperous ;  but  there  is  tlie  same  skill  in 
the  doctor,  the  same  care  and  attention  in  the 
nurse,  the  same  solicitude  and  joy  in  all  woman- 
kind that  are  about;  the  same  pride  in  the  father, 
the  same  and  less  chattering,  hurrying  about,  and 
ceaseless  potterings  over  fireplaces  with  saucepans 
containing  mysterious  messes,  at  the  birth  of  the 
little  sweep  in  the  garret,  as  of  the  little  Prince 
of  the  Palace.  Napoleon,  bursting  into  the 
golden  ante-chamber  of  the  Tuileries  with  that 
long-desiderated  man-child  in  his  arms,  swathed 
in  the  purple,  and  cryiug  out  to  his  Marshals, 
and  Ministers,  and  Cardinals,  with  all  the  joy 
and  exultation  of  satisfied  ambition,  and  new 
nascent  hope,  "  It  is  a  King  of  Rome !  "  sings 
but  to  the  self-same  tune  as  the  parish  nurse 
does  to  tlie  happy  Mr.  Ragg,  seuioi-,  when,  hold- 
ing a  particularly  diminutive  infant  in  her  arms, 
she  informs  him  that  it  is  the  finest  child  "that 
hever  were  seen."  They  both  mean  Baby,  and 
they  are  both  equal  in  their  birth.  Eaby  Beggar 
is  as  good  as  Baby  Basileus.     The  gruel  is  in  a 
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silver  cup  or  a  brokea  butter-boat.  The  Doctor 
must  be  an  M.R.C.S.,  whether  he  have  the  prefix 
of  Sir,  and  the  prestige  of  Court  practice  or  not ; 
and  the  poor  man's  baby  makes  an  equal  item  as 
the  heir  of  a  Brown  in  the  Registrar-General's 
returns.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Ragg,  pere,  choose  to  invest 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  he  can  read  at  full 
length  in  that  journal  such  an  announcement  as 
"in  Hampshire  Ilog  Lane,  the  lady  of  John 
Ragg,  Esquire,  of  a  Son."  His  lady  may  go  to 
St.  Giles's  or  St.  James's  and  be  churched  by  a 
live  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  what  more  can  the 
infant  prince  have  than  a  little  larger  type  in 
the  newspaper,  a  few  more  lines,  the  smoke  and 
smell  of  a  little  gunpowder,  and  an  archbishop 
to  compose  a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  be  recited, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  in  all  parish  churches 
in  England,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

But  though  our  first  Birthdays  arc  all  pretty 
nearly  alike,  no  sooner  is  Baby  short-coated  and 
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■weaned  than  we  begin  to  play  our  little  game  of 
mummeries  and  masqueradings,  posture-makings 
and  hankey-pankey  tricks;  and  the  Birthday 
becomes  an  institution  to  be  kept  with  great 
state,  and  splendour,  and  carousal  by  the  ricli,  to 
be  neglected  or  ignored  by  the  poor.  Little  Jack 
Ragg  speedily  forgets  all  about  his  birthday,  if 
indeed  anybody  ever  took  the  trouble  to  inform 
him  of  the  exact  date  of  the  anniversary  of  that 
event :  that  young  gentleman  has  sundry  impor- 
tant preoccupations  touching  the  provision  of 
shoes  for  his  feet,  a  shirt  for  his  back,  victuals  for 
his  belly,  and  a  bed  to  lay  his  head  upon ;  and 
he  is  oftener  jjrompter  to  bewail  his  existence 
altogether,  and  that  he  "hever  wor  born,"  than 
to  make  enquiries  as  to  when  his  natal  day  falls 
due,  and  rejoice  thereupon.  Little  black  Topsey 
never  had  a  birthday,  she  'spects;  she  '^growed," 
for  aught  she  knows ;  the  "  Speculator "  who 
raised  her,  old  master  who  made  the  flesh  fly,  or 
old  missis  who  whipped  her  with  a  poker,  never 
made  her  Birthday  presents — what  should  she,  or 
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Jack  Ragg  in  England,  or  Fagg  the  tramp,  or 
Bobtail  the  thief,  know  or  care  about  their  birth- 
days? They  have  no  large  Family  Bibles  \vith 
all  the  birthdays  of  the  family  accurately  regis- 
tered on  the  fly-leaves.  They  have  no  Bibles  at 
all,  no  families,  no  anything.  "What  should  they 
know  of  their  own  birthdays  when  they  arc 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  great  blessed  birthday — nay,  ignorant  of  its 
very  being.  You  shall  go  down  courts  and  alleys; 
you  shall  hold  your  breath  in  the  noisome  stench 
of  common  lodging-houses  ;  you  shall  stir  up  the 
breathing  heaps  of  foul  rags  on  which  the  rays  of 
the  policeman's  bull's-eye  fall ;  you  shall  see  the 
man  in  tatters,  and  the  "  woman  in  unwomanly 
rags,"  the  boy  thief,  the  girl  without  a  name,  the 
whole  tribe  from  the  patriarch  to  the  new-boru 
babe  in  dirt,  hunger,  misery,  and  the  ignorance 
that  slayeth.  To  talk  to  these  forlorn  beings 
about  their  birthdays ! 

Yet   we    all   have   our    birthdays,   though  oft- 
times  disregardful  of  them  as  of  other  precious 
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gifts ;  there  may  be  no  oxen  roasted  whole,  or 
fireworks  let  off,  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  danced 
when  our  natal  anniversaries  come  round,  yet  we 
can  be  joyful  for  our  birthdays,  and  thankful  for 
that  mercy  which  has  permitted  us  to  enjoy  so 
many  of  them. 

I  am  not  about  to  inflict  upon  my  reader  a 
course  of  Lempriere  or  Adams's  Roman  Anti- 
quities, else  it  would  be  as  easy  as  lying  to  tell 
you  how  the  ancients  kept  their  birthdays ;  how 
the  men  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  the  women  to 
Juno ;  how  rich  dresses  were  worn  and  presented 
as  gifts ;  how  great  feasts  were  held,  where  the 
guests  in  postures  of  graceful  accubation  made 
themselves  sick  with  those  peculiarly  nasty  dishes 
which  were  the  glory  of  Roman  cookery.  Yet 
there  are  some  modern  birthdays  in  whose  phases 
of  celebration  there  may  be  things  socially 
interesting. 

Place  to  Princes,  and  let  us  have  a  peep  at 
the  King's  birthday  !  Which  King  and  which 
birthday   shall  we  have  ?     There    are  many  to 
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choose  from.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Jlay,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
stand  at  Chai-ing  Cross  (close  by  where  was  once 
a  certain  statue,  pulled  down  during  the  late 
troubles,  and  supposed  to  have  been  cast  into 
parliamentary  ordnance,  for  administering  "  apos- 
tolic blows  and  knocks"  long  since,  but  which 
has  been  safely  hidden  underground,  and  is  soon 
to  be  set  up  again  in  as  high  estate  as  ever  with 
new  glorifications  of  pedestal-carvings  by  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons) — Shall  we  stand  here  while  the 
trumpets  bray  out  their  noisy  fanfares,  and  the 
joy-bells  ring  their  merry  peals,  and  the  Tower 
guns  thunder  forth  salutes,  and  countless  mus- 
quetoons  and  escopettes  go  on  private  account, 
and  all  in  honour  of  this  brave  birthday — the 
birthday  of  Charles  Stewart,  King  of  England, 
the  king  who  is  come  to  his  own  again,  and  is 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  his  restored 
kingdom  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth !  Here  come'  the  London  train-bands,  with 
silver   tnimpets   and   flaunting  banners.      They 
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Lave  quite  forgotten  all  about  ship-money,  and 
the  live  members,  and  iMr.  Prvnne's  ears.  Hark 
how  the  mob  shout  "Long  live  the  King!" 
See  how  the  soldiers  wave  their  pikes ; — these 
are  Monk's  Coldstreams,  my  dear.  These  loyal 
hearts  in  buff  jerkins  and  headpieces  belong  to 
the  same  armed  bands  that  ''  clapped  their  bloody 
hands  "  when  another  Charles  Stewart,  also  King 
of  England,  came  out  of  a  certain  window  in 
the  Banqueting-house  close  by,  twelve  years 
agone.  Mr.  Marvel,  the  member  for  Hull,  who 
writ  that  piece  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  is 
sitting  at  a  window  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
his,  a  bowyer,  in  Charing  Cross.  He  sees  the 
armed  bands  and  hears  the  shouts  of  the  loyal 
mob,  and  thinks  of  the  time  they  shouted  "  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel ! ''  and  smiles  melancholily. 
Now  come  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  (the  last 
time  they  had  new  tabards  was  at  Oliver's  fu- 
neral) ;  now  come  the  peers  in  their  robes — many 
of  them  have  left  little  scores  unpaid  in  the  Low 
Countries,    my    dear,    and  what  is    left   of  their 
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broiul  acres  they  carry  in  the  skirts  of  their  velvet 
robes,  and  the  remnant  of  their  plate  in  the  gold 
of  their  coronets,  and  their  rents  and  fines  for 
renewal  of  leases  in  their  embroidered  garters  and 
jewelled  Georges.  Here  comes  the  Deliverer,  the 
Restorer  of  ^Monarchy,  the  great  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle; lie  in  his  flowing  perinig  and  silver 
armour  and  blue  ribbon,  and  steed  witli  embroi- 
dered housings,  cannot  be  any  relative  or  con- 
nection of  that  stern  General  ^Monk  with  dull 
corslet,  plain  bands,  high  boots  of  buff  leather 
and  steeple  hat,  who  was  one  of  Oliver's  men, 
and  was  so  fierce  against  monarchy  only  five 
weeks  since.  Here  comes  the  Lord  Mayor,  ready 
to  entertain  the  King,  Heaven  bless  him  !  with 
as  gorgeous  a  banquet  and  as  generous  wine  as 
lie  was  wont  to  entertain  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  Heaven  bless  him  (in  the  past  tense). 
Here  come  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
bearing  the  royal  canopy ;  and  here  comes  the 
hero  of  the  birthday,  here  comes  the  King !  his 
roval  brothers  of  York  and  Gloucester  on  cither 
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side,  his  swarthy  face  glo^^dng  v/ith  pleasure; 
royal  witticisms  flowing  fast  from  the  royal  lips ; 
the  royal  grace  and  affability  and  majesty  visible 
in  every  flexure  of  his  nervous  form,  in  every 
cui-vet  of  his  admirably  managed  charger.  The 
bells  ring,  the  cannons  roar,  the  people  shout 
louder  than  ever.  Flowers  are  strewn  in  his 
path ;  women  weep  and  laugh  wildly,  and  wave 
their  kerchiefs ;  the  conduits  run  wine,  the 
taverns  overflow  with  customers;  whole  oxen 
ai'C  roasted  in  open  places ;  at  night  there  is  a 
bonfire  at  the  corner  of  every  street ;  and  deco- 
rous Master  Samuel  Pepys,  returning  homewards, 
is  seized  upon  by  madcap  cavaliers,  and  made  to 
drink  the  King's  health  on  his  knees.  Hurrah  ! 
let  us  all  throw  our  caps  into  the  air  and  shout 
for  this  glorious  birthday  !  Pull  Oliver's  bones 
from  their  grave,  and  hang  dead  Bradshaw  up  on 
Tyburn  gibbet,  with  the  red  robe  he  wore  at 
that  awful  high  Court  of  Justice  about  him. 
Set  up  the  Maypoles  again ;  open  all  the  thea- 
tres ;  bring   Doctor   Lawnsleeves    back   again  to 
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Ills  rectory,  and  send  Obadiali  Cropears  packing 
to  Geneva.  Fat  pig  nor  goose  no  more  oppose, 
nor  "  blaspheme  custard  through  tlie  nose." 
The  King  enjoys  his  own  again;  this  is  his 
bii-thdar,  and  each  succeeding  birthday  shall  be 
more  glorious  than  the  other. 

I  wonder  if  any  decent  section  of  those  loyal 
thousands  had  had  the  least  idea  of  what  the 
yearly  succeediug  birthdays  of  this  well-beloved, 
long-desired  Charles  Stewart  would  bring  about, 
whether  they  would  have  shouted  quite  so  loud 
or  quite  so  loyally.  There  were  many  birthdays 
in  store  for  the  restored  King  yet.  At  some  he 
■touched  right  royally  for  the  evil,  and  hung  the 
angel  gold  about  the  necks  of  the  sick  with  his 
accustomed  grace ;  at  one  he  may  have  tasted  his 
Hrst  pine-apple,  and  at  one  cracked  that  famous 
joke  when  he  saw  the  thief  pick  his  courtier's 
pocket.  At  all  his  birthdays,  doubtless  there 
were  great  feasts  and  merry-makings  and  junket- 
ings; great  presentations  of  rich  gifts;  great 
assemblies  of  courtiers  playing  basset,  and  French 
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boys  singing  love  songs  iu  that  "  glorious  gal- 
lery;" court  plays  iu  which  saintly  Miss  Blagg, 
vivacious  Miss  Stewart,  and  witty  Grammont, 
and  worthless  Legion,  acted ;  but  as  each  birth- 
day come  round  it  was  to  a  King  becoming  more 
profligate,  more  heartless,  more  lavish  of  his 
subjects'  money,  more  neglectful  of  his  own  and 
their  honour,  more  detestable,  despicable  and 
scandalous  as  a  man  and  a  monarch.  His  last 
two  birthday  suits  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
Russell  and  Sidney,  and  his  last  shame  was  to  be 
as  cruel  as  Amurath.  And  having  outlived  his 
subjects'  love  and  his  own  honour,  he  died  a  poor 
worn-out,  reprobate  pensioner.  This  was  the 
merry  monarch,  my  dear ;  and  we  admire  his 
goodness  of  heart,  his  charming  affability,  and 
his  great  jocoseness  even  unto  the  present  day. 


DUMBLEDOWNDEARY. 


Down  in  the  pleasant  Kentish  county,  where 
there  are  hops,  and  apples,  and  ruddy  women; 
where  an  unobtrusive  little  railway  runs  through 
luscious  orchards  of  pears  and  cherries,  and 
gooseberry-bushes  so  overburdened  with  juicy 
fruit  as  to  require  little  crutches  for  the  support 
of  the  laden  branches ;  where  fat  little  meadows, 
in  which  fat  cattle  graze,  are  intersected  by  those 
green  lanes  so  pleasant  to  the  English  eye,  and 
which  you  will  find  in  no  other  country  save 
this  our  England;  where,  all  day  long,  "the 
lyric  choristers,"  as  good  ^Master  Donne  calls 
them — "the  lyric  lark,  the  grave  whispering 
dove,  and  the  household  bird  with  the  red  sto- 
macher," are  blithe  subscribers  to  Nature's  great 
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Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  where  there  are  May- 
meetings  of  beeSj  humming  and  buzzing  quite  as 
much  (and  quite  as  profitably,  perhaps,)  as  some 
of  your  London  May-meeters;  vrhere,  mount 
to  whatever  eminence  you  will,  the  horizon 
bounds  for  you  on  every  side  one  great  English 
garden,  with  the  river  Thames,  innocent  of  dead 
dogs  hereabout,  running  through  the  midst — 
down  in  this  pleasant  smiling  land,  where  you 
could  almost  imagine  that  such  things  as  poor- 
rates  are  unknown  (but  they  are  not),  I  light 
upon  a  town.  A  little  town  it  is,  though  of 
considerable  pretensions — a  town  that  means  to 
do  a  great  deal  some  day,  but  has  not  done 
much  yet — an  embryo  town  grown  out  of  an 
obsolete  village — a  baby  town  in  brick  long 
clothes,  with  a  bedridden  old  grandfather  dozing 
in  a  cottage  by  the  river-side.  ShaU  I  be  accused 
of  personality  if  I  call  it  Dumbledowndeary?  I 
hope  not. 

My  town,  Hke  Beau  Brummel's  valet,  has  had 
its  failures.     It  is  on  the  famous  Thames  river. 
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and  tried  hard,  once,  to  be  a  watering-place. 
It  came  Gilt  with  a  pier,  a  Pier  Hotel,  a  bazaar, 
and  a  pleasure-garden ;  but  the  soil,  I  suppose, 
was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  shrimps, 
crusty  bread  and  butter,  donkics,  circulating 
libraries,  and  other  productions  of  a  quasi-marine 
watering-place;  and  it  came  to  naught.  There 
is  nothing  but  a  blurred  bill  pasted  on  a  pump 
to  tell  of  the  bazaar  that  was;  the  steamboat, 
though  it  still  calls  at  the  pier-head,  takes  up 
and  lands  but  verj-  few  passengers,  and  the  Pier 
Hotel  has  been  numbered  long  since  in  the  great 
category  of  "  Houses  to  let." 

Dumbledowndeary  afterwards  tried  the  coal 
trade,  which  showed  a  sanguine  and  commerce- 
lo^ang  temperament  on  the  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  but,  as  there  were  no  coal-fields  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  very  few  coal  purchasers 
(the  bulk  of  the  population  preferring  to  use,  as 
fuel,  sticks  from  the  hedges,  portions  of  barges 
past  service,  and  any  stray  bits  of  their  own 
houses  or  furniture  that  came  handy),  the  import 
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and  export  trade  in  black  diamonds  never  becarue 
very  brisk.  A  timid  little  collier  loiters  about 
an  out-of-the-way  creek  sometimes,  but  she  never 
seems  to  load  or  to  discharge  cargo;  and  in  the 
wmdow  of  the  grocer's  shop  (which  also  serves  as 
a  post-office)  you  may  see,  from  month's  end  to 
month's  end,  faded  letters  addressed  to  collier 
captains,  which  letters  have  been  there  so  long, 
and  have  grown  so  yellow  and  so  fly-blown,  that 
I  am  inclined  think  the  commanders  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  must  all  be  first  cousins  or 
bosom  friends  of  Captain  Vanderdecken,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  double  the  Cape  yet 
come  and  fetch  them. 

These,  with  a  frantic  though  puny  attempt  to 
do  something  in  the  boat  and  barge-building 
line,  and  an  impotent  plunge  into  the  mash-tub, 
with  a  -view  to  the  brewing  of  strong  ale,  have 
been  among  the  failures  of  Dumbledowndeary. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  (Dumbledowndeary) 
had  a  mission.  Everybody  has  a  mission  now-a- 
days — actors,  authors,  commercial  travellers;  and 
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my  town  liad  hers.  She  discovered  that  her 
mission  was  Bricks.  The  Dumblcdowndercans 
threw  themselves  upon  bricks  with  an  ardour 
and  an  intensity  of  purpose  really  surprising ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  their  extensive  opera- 
tions and  speculations  in  bricks  that  there  are  so 
many  brick-fields  and  so  many  brick-barges  in 
Dumbledowndeary — so  many  brickmakcrs,  brick- 
layers, and  bargees — and  more  especially  that 
Dumbledowndeary  may  be  called,  without  much 
exaggeration,  a  Town  to  Let. 

Before  I  treat  of  the  yet  infant  town,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ances- 
tor of  this  brick-baby,  the  old  town,  or,  rather, 
village  of  Dumbledowndeary.  It  is  not  exten- 
sive. It  has  no  market-place,  parks,  squares,  or 
fountains ;  nor  has  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
church,  a  charity-school,  and  a  cage,  any  public 
buildings.  It  has  a  "  common  hard,"  a  strag- 
gling street,  a  back  lane,  and  there  an  end. 
Public-houses  are  pretty  numerous.  There  is 
no  gas  out  of  doors.     There  are  three  policemen. 
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who  appear  to  pass  their  time  in  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  under  the  shadow  of  their  sergeant, 
or  in  inviting  him,  in  rotation,  to  the  same  social 
meal.  These  members  of  the  force  are  all,  I 
opine,  modest  and  reserved  men,  averse  to  mix- 
ing much  in  pubKc.  I  have,  indeed,  never  set 
eyes  upon  one  of  them  during  a  fortnight's 
sojourn  ;  but,  as  I  occasionally  see  a  little  chubby 
boy,  three  years  old,  with  whom  I  have  a  pat- 
on-the-head  acquaintance,  riding  cock-horse  to 
Coventry  on  a  formidable  looking  cutlass  with 
a  brass  hilt,  which  he  says  is  "father's,"  I  con- 
jecture that  the  police  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  weapons;  and  that,  although  addicted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  household  virtues,  they 
are  ready  to  sally  forth,  and  do  terrific  execution 
when  they  are  wanted  (which  they  very  seldom 
seem  to  be)  and  when  Dumbledowndeary  and 
the  rest  of  England  expect  them  to  do  their 
duty. 

The  architecture  of  Dumbledowndeary  is  pecu- 
liar.    Plumb-hnes,  levels,  and  squares  were   un- 
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known  wlicn  it  was  built ;  and  the  houses  seem 
to  have  gi-own,  rather  like  pollard  willows  and 
gnarled  oaks  with  windows  in  them,  than  to 
have  risen  by  the  legitimate  ageney  of  scaffold- 
poles,  trowels,  and  hods  of  mortar.  Timber, 
lath  and  plaster,  thatch,  and  an  anomalous  com- 
position, iu  which  mud,  shingles,  rushes,  and 
fragments  of  tile  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
appear  to  form  the  principal  materials  of  which 
the  queer  little  houses — half  cottage,  half  barn 
— are  composed.  There  is  no  pavement,  and  ' 
the  roadway  itself  is  distressingly  eccentric,  now 
sinking  so  low  as  to  require  an  embankment 
on  either  side  for  the  footway,  now  rising  so 
pretentiously  that  the  houses  seem  to  be  iu 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up,  causing  the  first 
floor  fronts  to  be  in  the  area,  and  the  soles  of 
the  by-passer's  boots  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
garret  windows.  Window  sashes  are  unknown, 
and  the  picturesque  little  lozenges  of  bottle  glass, 
fertile  in  bull's  eyes,  are  still  in  vogue.  Chimney 
pots  sprout   up   indifferently,  not  necessarily  on 
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the  roof,  but  wherever  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  make  a  fire-place  and  an  aperture 
for  the  smoke.  Knockers  to  the  doors  there 
are  none,  and — seeing  that  doors  themselves  are 
not  numerous,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  male 
population  and  the  -whole  of  the  female  and 
infant  population  ditto  are  always  loitering  in  the 
doorways  or  sprawling  amicably  in  that  part  of 
the  road  where  there  should  be  a  gutter,  but 
there  is'nt — where  would  be  the  use  of  knockers, 
I  should  like  to  know  •'  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  on 
a  fine  afternoon,  to  peep  through  one  of  these 
doorways,  and  catch  the  Dumbledowndereaus  in 
the  full  luxuriance  of  their  menage,  which  serves 
them  for  "  kitchen  and  parlour  and  all ;"  three 
generations  enjoying  their  family  souchong  or 
serviceable  bohea.  A  grizzled  old  grandfather, 
eighty  years  old,  perhaps,  so  bent  and  twisted  by 
the  rheumatis,  that  he  cannot  have  seen  his 
shoes  or  the  ribbons  at  the  knees  of  his  small 
clothes  for  a  score  of  years  :  a  hale  husband,  the 
bread  winner  of  the  family,  just  come  home  from 
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the  brickfield,  very  clayey  and  strawy,  enjoying 
a  basiu  of  tea  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  an  amal- 
gamated refreshment  somewhat  distasteful,  it 
may  be,  ^to  cockneys;  but  than  which  couutry 
people  and  travellers  in  Australia  will  tell  you 
there  are  few  things  more  grateful  and  refresh- 
ing :  a  comely  wife  (with  the  arm  of  Milo  for 
cutting  bread  and  butter)  and  a  whole  trilje  of 
ruddy  children,  varying  iu  size  and  stature  like 
the  row  of  stew-pans  ranged  in  a  large  kitchen. 
Talk  about  political  economy — what  sort  of 
economy  can  it  be  that  out  of  sorry  and  pre- 
carious wages  can  give  the  grizzled  old  grand- 
father his  snuff  and  his  beer,  the  sturdy  brick- 
maker  his  bacon,  the  tribe  of  little  children 
clean  pinafores  unconscious  of  tatters,  and  hob- 
nailed shoes  with  whole  soles,  can  fill  their  little 
bellies  with  bread  and  butter,  can  give  them 
each  the  weekly  twopence  for  their  instruction 
at  school;  can  keep  up  the  subscription  to  the 
burial  club  and  father's  lodge  of  Foresters,  or 
Druids,  or  Shepherds;  can  even,  on  high   days 
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and  hoiidays  euable  mother  to  astonish  the  Dum- 
bledowndereans  in  a  bonnet — a  marvellous  bon- 
net of  white  chip,  with  rainbow  ribbons — and 
a  parasol  as  green  as  a  gooseberry?  All  these 
things  are  done ;  but  hoio  are  they  managed  ? 
What  subtleties  of  finance,  what  INIachiavelic 
evolutions  of  domestic  diplomacy  must  be  re- 
sorted to  to  give  all  these  young  ravens  their 
food,  all  these  little  foxes  their  holes,  all  these 
babies  their  raiment?  To  be  sure,  father  has 
his  beer  at  home  instead  of  going  to  the  "  Cross 
Keys,"  the  "  Traveller's  Joy,"  or  the  "  Jolly 
Brickmakers,"  for  it,  and  water  is  good  and 
plentiful  in  Dumbledo^vndeary,  and  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  be  naturally  fond  of  washing 
themselves  and  each  other;  so  there  may  be 
something  in  that. 

Dumbledowndearj'  does  not  possses  a  public 
promenade,  although  its  environs  afford  the  most 
beautiful  walks  to  be  found  anywhere,  perhaps,  in 
England.  Within  the  walls  the  lounger  is  con- 
fined to  the  common  hard  I  have  named,  and  to 
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a  little  quay  commniidiug  at  low  water,  aud  in 
calm  weather,  nothing  more  picturesque  in  the 
way  of  a  view  than  a  cousideriible  expanse  of 
mud,  the  flat  shores  of  the  opposite  Essex  coast, 
the  phantom  collier  playing  at  loading  ballast, 
and  one  or  two  cutter  yachts  belonging  to  "  city 
men,"  who  take  an  occasional  holiday  from 
consols  for  account  and  bills  pj^able,'  "io'^riii 
social  little  matches  for  snuft'-boxes  and  silver 
mugs  from  Dumbledowndeary  to  the  Nore,  and 
whose  crews  (one  man  and  a  boy  I  think  to  each 
yacht)  appear  to  me  to  have  no  duties  more 
arduous  to  perform  than  to  sci'ape  carrots  for 
their  pot-au-feu,  and  to  polish  the  masts  and  bow- 
sprit with  beeswax.  But  at  high  water,  in  fine 
weather,  and  above  all,  in  fresh  breezy  weather, 
you  shall  see  a  sight  from  Dumbledowndcary's 
shabby  little  quay,  that  I,  for  one,  would  not 
change  for  any  number  of  Panoramas  of  the 
Jlississippi,  nay,  nor  for  ^'cnice,  the  Golden 
Horn,  or  the  Bay  of  Naples.  For  then  you  shall 
see  the  highway  of  nations  and  of  the  world,  thick 

H  2 
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sown  with  winged  carriages.  The  great  Canadian 
timber  ship;  the  humble  colliers,  smacks,  and  hoys, 
by  fleets  ;  the  portly  steamers  bound  for  Antwerp 
and  Hamburgh,  puffing  and  blowing  as  though 
conscious  of  their  importance  in  society;  the 
screw  steamers,  whose  long  low  black  hulks  and 
flaunting  ensigns  at  the  main,  tell  them  to  be 
Government  vessels  from  Woolwich  Dockyard, 
fresh  from  the  study  of  steam,  and  the  ironing 
and  mangling  of  their  boilers  and  machinery,  and 
which  glide  sinuously  and  quietly  (though  '.vith  a 
vicious  twist)  through  the  maze  of  vessels ;  and, 
for  all  their  smooth  ebony  sides,  could  .show 
some  sharp  and  ugly  teeth,  and  scream  and 
bellow  as  other  vixens  do  upon  eme^genc3^ 
A'^ixenish  names  have  they,  too,  these  little  war- 
steamers,  "  Scourges,"  or  "  Spitefuls,"  or  "  Spit- 
fires," or  "  Retaliations."  They  forage  cunningly 
all  over  the  world,  poking  their  sharp  noses  into 
out-of-the-wny  ports  and  hai'bovu-s  —  bringing 
home  African  kings  with  more  epaulette  than 
broadcloth — taking   out  useful   presents   to   uu- 
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civilised  nations  :  sucli  as  baby-jumpers,  Rcvalcuta 
Arabica,  and  ministers  plenipotentiary — landing 
lieutenant-governors  on  tminhabited  islands,  and 
consuls-general  at  tiger-frequented  jungles — and, 
ever  and  anon,  kicking  up  a  terrible  dust  on  some 
imperfectly  known  coast,  with  a  king  and  people 
seldom  heai-d  of,  and  to  avenge  some  inexplicable 
national  wrongs :  all  of  w  hicli  invariable  end, 
though,  by  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  (mostly 
on  the  unknown  side),  and  a  declaration  of  prize 
money  by  some  patriotic  navy  agent  in  a  street 
out  of  the  Strand,  by  whicli  is  adjudicated  to 
"  flag  ■'  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  or  a  trifle 
of  that  sort,  and  to  "  thirteenth  class  ''  something 
like  one  and  tenpence  half-penny.  1  would 
rather  be  a  " flag.' 

Also,  in  fine  weather  and  in  summer,  besides- 
shoals  of  pleasure  boats  on  this  same  water,, 
you  see  the  Gravesend  steamers,  rather  uncom- 
fortably crowded,  on  their  way  to  "Towupier, 
Terrace,  or  Roshcrville"  (pronounced  jRoserville). 
Popular     melodies     float     gently     through     the 
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summer  air,  and  on  your  quay  at  Dumbledown- 
deary  you  have,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  the  Euterpean  art,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  being  exempted  from  the  periodical 
visits  of  tlie  trombone  player  on  board;  from 
whom  few  men  can  withhold  half-pence,  or,  with- 
holding can  bear  the  glance  of  deadly  meaning 
that,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  darts 
from  his  (slightly  bleary)  eye.  Finally  the  great 
river  Yacht  Clubs,  the  clubs  that  have  Commo- 
dores, and  costly  cups  and  purses  of  sovereigus 
for  prizes,  do  not  disdain  Dumbledowndeary  as  a 
starting  place,  nor,  returning  thither  when  the 
battle  has  been  lost  and  won,  do  they  refuse  to 
refresh  themselves  at  the  "Lee  Scupper,"  which 
is  the  yachting^  house.  Mighty  dinners  are 
cooked  liere ;  great  toasts  are  given  and  responded 
to ;  fierce  arguments  take  place  as  to  whether  the 
Grampus  ran  foul  of  the  Solan,  or  the  Seagull 
can  go  closer  into  the  wind's  eye  than  the  Water- 
duck  ;  guns  are  discharged,  shouts  rend  the  air, 
and  many  men   and   many  boys,  the   crews   of 
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niauy  yaclits,  are  wlieclcd,  towards  midnight, 
down  the  common  hard  on  barrows  to  where  their 
boats  await  them.  Then  the  rejoicings  terminate. 
The  yacht  owners  —  from  formidable-looking 
mai'iners  iu  alarming  pea-coats  and  glazed  hats  : 
with  eye-glasses,  telescopes,  and  a  slight  perfume  : 
full  of  brave  words  of  belaying  and  heaving  to  : 
smoking  short  pipes  to  a  maritime  degree  of 
blackness — subside  into  quiet,  clean-shaven  stock- 
brokers, or  merchants,  as  the  case  may  be,  go 
back  to  town  by  train,  and  leave  their  crews,  once 
more,  to  scrape  their  masts  and  carrots,  and  leave 
Dumbledowndeai-y  to  solitude  and  bricks.  And 
as  yet,  I  have  unwarrantably  neglected  Bricks,  by 
the  by  ! 

I  don't  mean  the  bricks  in  the  brickfield, 
exactly — long  avenues  of  tubes  of  greyish  clay, 
called  "clamps,"  with  heaps  of  straw  between; 
heaps  of  broken  bricks  spoiled  in  the  making  or 
the  baking ;  smoking  kilns,  with  glowing  masses 
of  burning  cinders  and  "  breeze "  within,  whose 
caloric  is  graduidly  doing  the   bricks   to  a  turn, 
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giving  tlicm,  thougla,  ere  they  attain  the  orthodox 
hue  of  dull  red  or  yellow  suitable  to  a  well-done 
brick  fit  to  be  cemented,  a  thousand  rainbow 
hues  of  crimson,  and  crome,  and  purple;  the 
might}^  brickstacks  thatched  in  like  wheat  or  hay, 
and  awaiting  purchase  or  removal.  I  don't 
mean  the  bricks  which  the  toiling  workmen  arc 
moulding  in  iron  cubes;  the  rude  masses  of  clay 
and  sand  which  the  children  are  kneading  into 
useful  dirt  pies,  ready  for  the  finishing  touch  of 
the  brick-maker ;  the  women,  wheeling  barrows 
of  earth  and  ashes;  the  burners,  stackers  or 
carters.  The  bricks  I  mean,  and  to  which  I 
would  desire  to  call  your  attention  have,  though 
contiguous  to  the  brickfield,  and  owing  their  very 
existence  to  its  beneficent  soil,  no  connection  with 
it  now.  For  with  the  aid  of  mortar,  "  compo," 
and  cement,  lath  and  plaster,  carpenter  and 
joiner's  work,  rule,  bevel,  and  square,  they  have 
become  Houses.  Scarcely  have  you  escaped  from 
the  old  fasliioned  little  village  with  its  lean-to 
roof,  its  thatch  and  lead-paned  casements,  ere  a 
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little  Babylon  of  bricks  stares  you  in  the  face. 
Streets,  terraces,  rows,  gardens  (brick  ones), 
crescents,  lodges,  villas,  squares,  grovtfs,  cottages, 
all  in  brick.  The  Royal  Family  of  this  island, 
the  victories  won  under  tlic  meteor  flag  of  Britain ! 
Jiave  given  their  names,  or  have  stood  sponsors 
willingly,  to  these  little  red  and  yellow  strangers. 
Miniature  conservatories,  lilliputian  bow-window, 
infinitesimal  area-railings,  microscopic  street  doors 
with  knockers  to  match,  baby-house  bells,  dwarf- 
house  garden  entrances,  are  in  abundance.  All 
is  very  complete  though  very  small.  There  is 
an  unexceptional  footpaveracnt,  gas-lamps  of 
exquisite  symmetry,  corner-posts  rigidly  spiked 
a  la  Burton  Crescent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country  is 
beautiful  from  all  the  front  and  back  windows ; 
that  water  is  plentiful!}-  laid  on;  that  the  fire 
places  and  kitchen  fixtures  possess  all  the  latest 
improvements ;  that  this  little  paradise  of  bricks 
oflers  every  element  of  felicity  for  a  whole  town- 
load  of  small  families.     I  can  fancv  the  lilac  and 
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geranium  and  mignonette,  smelling  sweetly  in 
the  little  front  gardens ;  lusty  cabbages  and  bold- 
faced cauliflowers  in  tbe  back  ditto ;  jocund  young 
butchers  pulling  their  fast-trotting  ponies  short 
up  opposite  the  street  doors ;  insinuating  bakers, 
whispering  flowery  nothings  to  rosy  cooks  at  the 
area  railings ;  smiling  tax  collectors,  with  fat 
little  red  books,  knocking  at  all  the  doors  and 
never  having  to  knock  twice ;  pleasant  caps  and 
ribbons  enshrining  pretty  matron's  faces  at  the 
first-floor  windows ;  virtuous  tenants,  with  salaries 
varying  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fiftj'  pounds  a  j'ears,  working  very  hard  all  day  in 
London,  then  hastening  by  the  rail  to  their  well 
beloved  Brick-Edens  at  Dumbledowndeary  j  the 
pavement  checquered  with  parasols,  chubby 
legs,  go-carts,  and  little  dogs;  little  masters 
and  misses,  preternaturally  inducted  in  to  the 
mysteries  of  Bradshaw  and  railway  time-bills, 
and  knowing  to  a  second  what  time  papa's  trains 
is  due ;  a  pleasant  odour  of  baby,  and  flowers, 
and  home,  and  dinner   ready  precisely  at   half- 
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past  five  o'clock.  I  can  fancy  all  these  things,  I 
Siiy ;  but 

But!  ah,  fatal  word!  ah,  woeful  pivot  on  which 
all  things  human  turn !  Nobody  lives,  alas,  in 
these  pretty  little  houses;  there  is  no  population 
for  these  cleanly,  fresh-coloui-ed,  airy  little  streets 
and  terraces.  The  surveyor's  ban,  the  anatliema 
maranatha  of  the  house-agent  is  upon  them  all. 
"These  Houses  are  to  be  Let  or  Soldj"  and 
nobody  comes  to  hire  or  to  purchase  them.  The 
cosy  little  windows  are  besmeared  with  the  dread 
announcement  in  whitewash ;  rude  bills  to  the 
same  eftect  are  posted  on  the  street  doors ;  tall 
posts  with  placards,  like  gibbets,  rear  their  ugly 
heads  where  rose-trees  and  laburnum  ought  to 
grow.     Dumbledowndearv  is  a  Town  to  Let. 

No  butchers  pull  up  their  fast-trotting  ponies, 
no  bakers  whisper  flowery  nothings;  for  there 
are  no  joints  to  be  ordered,  and  no  loaves  to  be 
delivered.  Spikes  are  useless  to  the  posts,  for 
there  are  no  boys  to  "over"  them.  The  foot- 
pavement  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  there 
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are  no  passengers  to  tread  it ;  tlie  tramps  and 
agricultural  labourers  preferring  to  walk  in  the 
road.  There  are  no  nursemaids,  and  no  babies 
to  nurse;  no  youthful  students  of  i-ailway  time- 
bills  :  for  there  is  no  papa's  train  due.  Dumble- 
downdeary  is  another  name  for  desolation.  The 
spider  has  not  woven  her  web,  nor  does  the  owl 
shriek  through  these  deserted  hiills,  as  the 
Eastern  poet  informs  us  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  abroad;  but  there  is  desolation,  not- 
withstanding. Next  to  a  house  long  inhabited 
and  then  deserted;  a  house  never  tenanted, 
almost  new,  yet  old  in  solitude,  is  the  most  melan- 
choly house  I  know.  The  mortar  scarcely  dried, 
the  paper  on  the  walls  yet  fresh,  the  fire-places  un 
conscious  of  fire,  the  chimneys  innocent  of  smoke, 
the  staircases  untrodden  by  domesticated  feet,  the 
bed-rooms  uuslept  in,  the  diuing-rooms  undined 
in,  the  doors  into  which  no  bride  has  entered,  out 
of  which  no  coffin  has  passed :  the  house  unsaucti- 
fied  by  the  smiles  and  tears,  the  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, the  sweets  and  sours,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
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leavcii  of  humanity.  And  yet  to  be  let  or  sold, 
year  after  year,  \Yith  nobody  to  bid !  Such  is  Dum- 
bledowndcary.  Unless  somebody  comes  to  take  it, 
it  will  fall  to  ruin  through  sheer  desuetude.  An 
uncut  cheese  will  grow  musty ;  the  dress  too  long 
secluded  in  a  drawer  will  become  motheaten.  The 
whitewash  must  be  effaced  from  its  window-panes, 
the  bills  torn  down,  the  ugly  gibbets  levelled. 
Even  a  succession  of  bad  tenants,  running  away 
on  the  eve  of  quarter-day  without  paying  their 
rent,  and  carrying  off  the  lead  piping  and  brass 
door-handles  with  tliem,  would  l)e  better  than 
none.  They  would  be  something  in  the  way  of 
a  house-warming.  They  would  oil  the  hinges  of 
the  area  gates,  and  refresh  the  knockers  and 
bells.  They  would  brush  up  the  front  gardens 
(even  though  the  flowers  .were  never  paid  for), 
and  take  from  them  the  doleful  aspect  they  have 
now — an  aspect  generally  resembling  a  portion  of 
a  stone-mason's  yard  run  to  seed  in  a  piglcss  pig- 
sty, littered  with  fragments  of  scaffold-poles,  chips 
of  dried  mortar,  broken  brickbats,  clay  pipes  of 
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by-gone  bricklayers,  strands  of  decayed  ropes,  and 
the  ghost  of  a  trowel. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  good  people  of  Dumble- 
downdeary  have,  in  the  articles  of  bricks,  houses, 
and  tenants  to  inhabit  them,  occupied  themselves 
rather  too  much  with  the  question  of  supply, 
without  quite  enough  regarding  the  question  of 
demand.  Seduced  by  the  mammoth  London  np 
the  line,  and  the  smaller,  but  still  vigorous  levia- 
than in  miniature,  Gravesend,  down  the  line; 
dazzled  by  Greenwich,  getting  bigger  and  bigger 
every  day ;  forgetful  of  the  ominous  example  of 
that  city  of  unfulfilled  promises,  Heme  Bay ;  they 
have  dabbled  in  houses  as  stock-jobbers  dabble 
in  shares.  They  have  projected  streets  with 
people  to  inhabit  them,  as,  during  the  railway 
mania,  lines  were  projected  to  carry  passengers 
where  there  were  no  passengers  to  be  carried,  and 
to  traffic  where  there  was  no  commerce.  They 
would  have  a  metropolis  when,  as  yet,  their  an- 
cient village  had  no  suburbs.  They  would  build 
their  Rome  in  lialf  a  day.     They  have  laid  out 
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their  capital  in  bricks,  and  seem  to  draw  but 
sorry  interest  (to  say  nothing  of  a  bonus)  there- 
from. There  is  not  a  door-knocker  in  this  wo- 
hegonc  little  town  to  let,  but  what  seems  to  mc 
muffled  in  bank  notes.  The  deserted  parlours 
are  papered  with  transfer  tickets.  The  stair- 
carpets  (where  there  are  any)  should  be  of  Ex- 
chequer bills.  The  whole  town  seems  to  me  one 
grim  brick  mausoleum  of  dead  capital — a  tomb 
erected  to  the  sinking  funds  of  Dumbledown- 
dcary. 

If  the  Dumbledowndereans  had  looked  at 
home,  they  would  have  built  one-storey  cottages, 
or  large  houses,  if  you  will,  divided  into  little 
tenements  fit  for  the  occupancy  of  the  poor 
brick-makers,  and  bargees,  and  labourers  who 
swelter  in  crowded  kennels  in  the  back  lanes  and 
narrow  alleys  of  the  village — paying  rents,  too, 
which  would  secure  them  clean,  wholesome,  airy 
lodgings  elsewhere.  But  no,  the  Dumblcdowu 
deary  capitalists  must  needs  build  villa  residences ; 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  said  nav  to  small  tene- 
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ments.  The  rents  demanded  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  of  which  none 
avail  themselves ;  while  the  brick-makers  and 
bargees,  who  could,  and  who  do,  pay  four  and  five 
shillings  a  week  for  their  styes,  can't  move  into 
better  houses,  because  there  are  none  built  for 
men  of  their  degree.  They  should  have  looked 
at  home,  you  say ;  but,  alas !  who  can — who 
does  ?  I  say  again.  Harken  to  Doctor  Gold- 
smith writing  wisdom  among  the  beggars  of  Axe 
Lane,  perchance  :  "Were  I  to  be  angry  with  men 
for  being  fools,"  he  says,  "  I  could  here  find 
ample  room  for  declamation ;  but,  alas !  I  have 
been  a  fool  myself;  and  why  should  I  be  angry 
with  them  for  being  something  so  natural  to 
every  child  of  humanity?"  Let  us  hope  that 
Dumbledowndeary,  the  rashly  biaUt,  will  no  longer 
lack  tenants,  and  that  it  will  not  always  be  a 
town  to  let. 

We  go  for  a  walk  out  of  Dumbledowndeary. 
We  leave  the  church  on  our  right,  cross  the  rail- 
way by  a  pretty  bridge,  close  to  which  a  large 
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railway  hotel  has  driven  away  the  oreharJs  and 
gooseberry  bushes  -n-hieh  two  years  before  flour- 
ished in  its  place,  and  plunge  into  a  sweet- 
smelling,  shadowy  lane.  Mine  host  of  the  Rail- 
way Hotel  is  with  us,  a  cheerful  man  and  portly, 
who  sings  a  song,  and  does  not  despair  of  Dum- 
bledowndeary  yet.  He  carries  a  lantern ;  I  carry 
a  lantern;  Mr.  Caps,  the  gamekeeper,  who  has 
started  up  somehow  from  somewhere,  in  a  vel- 
veteen frock  and  leather  gaiters,  carries  a  lantern. 
"  What  is  this  for  ?"  you  ask,  seeing  that  it  is  yet 
broad  day.  "We  are  going  to  see  the  Hon  of 
Duniblcdowndeary,  the  woudcr,  and  terror,  and 
admiration  thereof.  We  are  bound  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  a  haunted  house — a  house  that 
has  been  nailed  and  boarded  up  since  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  which  must  be  consequently 
rather  dark  and  gloomy  inside." 

Now,  if  you  be  anything  of  an  amateur  in 
haunted  houses,  a  connoisseur  in  domestic  ghosts, 
you  will,  doubtless,  begin  to  form  in  imagination 
some    very   charming    pictures    of   Elizabethan 
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cliambers,  mouldy  tapestry,  and  a  stain  of  blood 
on  the  oak  flooring  -n-hicli  all  the  scrubbing  and 
washing,  the  scouring,  scraping,  and  planing  in 
the  universe  will  not  efface.  You  will  be  disap- 
pointed. You  will  at  least  conjure  up  a  house  of 
passable  antiquity,  dating  from  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  we  will  say.  You  will  again  be  disap- 
pointed. Passing  through  a  beautiful  park,  and 
over  what  was  once  a  lawn,  but  is  now  ploughed 
up  and  sown  with  wheat,  you  come  suddenly  on  a 
substantial  brick  mansion,  so  fresh,  so  neat,  so 
comfortable  in  appearance,  that,  but  for  the  door- 
step overgrown  with  weeds,  the  heavy  chains  and 
padlocks  oil  the  gates,  and  a  dismal  screen  of 
planking  before  every  window,  you  would  take 
it  to  be  in  full  occupancy  now.  In  good  sooth, 
it  has  not  Ijeen  built  more  than  seventy  years ; 
and  Mr.  Caps"s  father-in-law,  an  apple-cheeked 
veteran,  some  ninety  odd,  helped  to  make  the 
bi-icks  from  which  the  house  was  built.  It 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  it  has  been 
shut  up  nearly  forty  years,  and  it  is   haunted. 
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These  bald  aud  uusatisfactoiy  fiagmeuts  arc  its 
whole  history.  The  very  ghost  of  Dumbledowu- 
deary  is  a  disappointment.  There  is  no  authen- 
ticated legend  of  a  spectre  in  a  white  sheet,  of  an 
apparition  carrying  its  head  under  its  arm — no 
deaths'-heads,  no  cross-bones,  no  blood,  no  groans. 
Everybody  agrees,  though,  that  it  is  haunted. 
Mr.  Caps's  father-in-law  says  that  there  were 
"  noises  "  heard  in  the  year  '32.  Mr.  Caps,  the 
gamekeeper,  has  himself  heard  "  noises."  "  Were 
they  ghosts?"  we  ask,  breathlessly.  Mr.  Caps 
scratches  the  knee  of  his  corduroys,  and  says 
simply,  ''Poachers."  Even  as  we  wait  for  his 
answer,  a  pheasant  gets  up  with  a  whirr  near  us, 
and  we  shudder. 

^Ir.  Caps,  who  is  master  of  the  ceremonies 
pro  tern.,  has  the  key  of  the  haunted  mansion 
with  him,  and  we  enter.  We  pass  through 
room  after  room,  dark  and  sombre,  in  which 
our  lanterns  conjure  up  fantastic,  Rembrandt- 
like cflects.  We  see  the  gay  paper  torn  from 
the   walls,   and  the   flooring    gradually  yielding 
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to  the  dry  rot — the  nests  which  the  jackdaws 
have  built  in  the  fire-places.  Now  and  then 
mine  host  punches  out  a  plank  from  the  window 
with  his  walking-stick,  and  shows  us  a  glorious 
view  of  the  country  side.  AVe  descend  into  the 
kitchens,  stumbling  over  a  decapitated  rabbit  at 
the  stair-head ;  we  sigh  over  the  mighty  kitchen 
range,  where  the  mark  of  the  meat-jack  still 
shows  on  the  mantel-side;  we  peep  into  the 
larder,  where  the  ropes  to  which  the  joints  were 
hung  still  remain;  into  the  scullery,  the  deserted 
wine-cellars,  the  bins  looking  like  the  shelves  iu 
a  vault.  The  house  is  young  and  lusty,  and 
strongly  built —  why  should  it  go  thus  to  decay  ? 
JMiue  host  whispers  something  about  the  battle 
of  Watei'loo,  and  the  lawyers,  and  the  long 
minority  of  the  young  lord.  So  we  extinguish 
our  lanterns  in  the  entrance-hall,  thinking  that 
when  the  House  is  occupied  again,  the  spell  may 
be  taken  off  Dumbledowndeary,  and  it  maj-  be 
no  longer  a  town  to  let. 

Small  as  the  commerce  of  Dumbledowndeary 
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may  be,  it  is  amazingly  fertile  and  successful  in 
one  respect — in  ghosts !  There  is  the  vaguely 
haunted  house  to  begin  with.  There  is  Lady 
liuff ;  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  lies  in  marble 
in  the  church,  but  who  was  accustomed  to  ride 
nightly  (headless,  of  course)  in  a  coach  and  four, 
round  about  Ilollyhill  House.  All  the  navvies 
saw  her  while  making  the  railroad,  which  accounts 
for  their  obstinately  refusing  to  work  after  sun- 
down, and  drinking  till  past  two  in  the  morning 
at  the  "  Bull  and  Bagpipes."  Happily,  she  is 
laid  in  the  Red  Sea  now,  the  Dumbledowndear- 
iaus  averring  that  it  took  thirteen  clergymen  to 
perform  the  operation,  and  that  she  is  laid  till 
"  as  long  as  oak  an"  ash  grows."'  There  is  another 
ghost,  by  the  way,  who  was  only  laid  for  ten 
years  and  a  day,  and,  as  his  time  is  nearly  up, 
may  be  e.xpected  shortly.  There  is  the  legend — 
which  no  true  Dumbledowndearian  dare  gainsay 
— ^of  a  demon  chicken  always  running  before  you 
at  night,  which  you  may  fall  over,  twist  the  neck 
of  even,  occasionally,  but  which  still  continues  to 
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run.  There  is  a  white  rabbit,  with  never  a  head, 
which  leaps  palings  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
There  was  "Toby  Munns  afore  he  was  drounded," 
who,  being  of  a  loose  and  dissipated  habit,  met 
his  mother  (dead  half-a-dozen  years  before)  "  fiill 
butt "  in  the  back  lane,  and,  going  on  board  his 
barge,  said  to  his  mate  "  Bill,  I'm  done  ; "  then, 
going  up  the  river  to  St.  Katherine's  Docks  with 
a  cargo  of  bricks,  was  "  drounded  "  accordingly. 
There  is  the  imdoubtedly  true  legend  of  Jack 
Cripps  and  the  snake.  How  Jack  Cripps  saw 
the  snake  crawl  from  the  churchyard  into  his 
mother''s  house ;  how  it  changed  into  a  cat,  and 
jumped  out  of  the  window ;  and  bow  Jack  Cripps 
thereupon  went  "  off  his  head,"  or  stark-staring 
mad,  and  is  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Barnardo 
Heath,  which  is  indeed  an  additional  confirmation 
of  the  story.  Teddy  Beadle,  the  bargee,  has  seen 
scores  of  ghosts  :  one,  that  unaccountably  sunk 
into  the  pavement  close  by  a  gas-lamp  at  Wool- 
wich; one  that  struck  three  distinct  blows  on 
his   shoulder   "  as  he  was   a   smoking   his   pipe 
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aboard,  going  with  ashes  to  Peckham."  Teddy- 
Beadle  is,  indeed,  the  hereditary  ghost-seer  of 
Dumbledowndearj'.  Xone  of  his  family  ever 
"  died  in  their  bed,"  he  says,  and  he  supposes 
he  shan't.  "  Drounded  "  is  the  lamentably  sum- 
marv  of  all  his  ancestors'  careers. 
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The  spoon  which  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be 
in  my  moutli  wlien  I  was  born,  was,  decidedly, 
not  a  silver  spoon.  If  ever  wood  existed — hard- 
wood, lignum  vitiE — my  spoon  was  made  of  it.  I 
had  the  daughter  of  a  peeress  for  my  godmother; 
but  she  never  gave  me  anything,  either  in  or  out 
of  my  baptism,  save  a  Bath  bun.  I  have  heen 
patted  more  than  ooce  on  the  head  by  a  live  lord, 
and  there  is  a  tradition  in  my  family  that  my 
nurse  M'as  once  spoken  to  by  a  duke,  a  real 
English  duke,  with  a  garter  on  his  gracious 
knee;  whose  grateful  countrj^,  or  friends,  or 
somebody,  caused  him  to  be  marmorified  in  that 
world-wide-known  statue  by  the  celebrated  Prax- 
lights,  the  sculptor,  and  in  that  state   stuck  up 
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for  all  the  world  to  gaze  at,  in  the  very  centre  of 
Madapolam  Square; — a  species  of  blanket  being 
deviously  twisted  round  his  gracious  body  (leaving 
bare  the  gartcr-knce),  and  his  fore-finger  dex- 
terously interleaving  the  pages  of  a  volume 
supposed  to  be  the  IJritish  constitution ;  of  which 
he  knew,  honest  man,  about  as  much  as  he  did  of 
Confucius.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Prax- 
lights,  the  sculptor,  had  to  build  a  house  to  con- 
tain a  studio  for  his  statue,  and  had  to  pull  it  half 
down  before  he  could  get  it  out  again.  He  goes 
about  uow  with  a  horsewhip,  with  which  he  has 
been  heard  to  menace  the  reverend  Gilead  Tube- 
rose, chairman  of  the  statue  committee,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  a  secret  leaning  towards  Jack 
riddas,  Praxlights'  rival  ("  that  horrid  Irish  stone- 
cutter," as  he  contemptuously  calls  him),  and 
who  by  his  casting  vote  caused  the  golden  snuff- 
box and  silver  chisel,  with  which  Praxlights  was 
presented  on  the  day  of  inauguration  of  the 
statue,  to  be  debited  against  his,  Praxlights' 
account.     Be  it  as  it  may,  my  godmother  has  cut 
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me,  and  the  live  lordj  Heaven  knows  wliere  he  is, 
and  the  duke  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  none  the  better 
for  their  patronage,  and  have  not  one  shirt  or 
boot  the  more  for  their  condescension.  They 
lived  at  Court,  and  I  live  up  a  court,  so  there 
is  or  Tvas  something  in  common  between  us. 

Sometimes  of  a  fine  May  day  when  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly,  and  after  the  streets  have  been 
well  watered,  on  a  Thursday,  and  during  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  I  please  myself  to 
come  forth  from  my  court,  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Crapulens,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  other  Court, 
which  foreign  diplomatists  love  to  call  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  and  in  which  I  include  the  front 
of  Saint  James's  Palace,  IMr.  Sams's  library,  the 
two  first  clubhouses  in  St.  James's  Street,  and 
Mr.  Crollins  the  tailor's.  I  delight  in  a  drawing- 
room.  Ragged,  horny-palmed,  foodless  wretch  as 
I  may  be,  the  sun  is  mine  ;  the  music  of  the  Life 
Guards  Band,  the  Park  patereroes,  the  gorgeous 
bouquets  and  silk  stockings  of  the  tremendous 
footmen,  the  gold,  the  lace,  the  jewels,  crosses  and 
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orders  —  all  these  for  tlic  moment  I  possess. 
"When,  squalid  beggar  witli  never  a  coat  to  my 
hack  as  I  may  he,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  conde- 
scends to  share  the  same  pavement  \Fith  me,  and 
in  full  canonicals  too;  when  a  bishop  condescends 
to  hustle  me ;  when  I  am  for  a  moment  a  privi- 
leged spectator  of  an  altercation  between  Inspector 
Bumps  of  the  A  division  (very  grand  in  silver 
lace  and  white  gloves  on  drawing-room  days)  and 
an  ambassador — a  gorgeous  creature,  a  pillar  of 
pride  on  which  they  have  hung  votive  crosses  and 
stars,  like  the  wreaths  of  immortelles  on  the 
railings  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome — I 
cry  "  here  is  equality."  When  I  see  the  horses 
Avith  their  satin  coats,  their  small  nervous  heads, 
champing  and  stamping  iu  their  splendid  harness; 
when  I  sec  those  jewel-boxes  on  wheels,  called 
carriages ;  when  I  eye  reverently  the  rosy  coach- 
men with  their  well-fitting  wigs  and  buckled 
shoes ;  when,  encumbering  the  very  roadway, 
dodging  among  scaffold  poles,  edging  between 
carriage    wheels,    popping    round    corners,    and 
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treading  the  pavement  gingerh",  I  encounter 
lords,  ambassadors,  generals,  lawyers,  and  divines 
— I  cry  "  here  is  splendour."  I  gaze  with  admir- 
ing astonishment  at  Mr.  Sheriff  S'owbob,  who 
lias  evidently  been  puzzled  where  to  put  most 
silk  and  gold — on  his  coach  or  on  himself.  I 
glance  complacently  at  Hon.  Curtius  Cow,  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  about  to  introduce  to  the 
Presence  his  cousin  Rufus  Cow,  of  Caucus  County, 
Va.,  now  on  a  literary  mission  connected  with  the 
"  Johnnycakopolis  Democrat,"  and  formerly  as 
neat  a  hand  at  sampling  dry  goods  as  any  man  in 
the  Empii-e  City.  He  had  a  trifling  "  difficulty  " 
lately  with  Colonel  I.  Bonaparte  Fownes,  who, 
meeting  him  in  Coon  Street,  and  on  a  disputed 
question  of  "  drinks  "  unpaid  for  at  the  colonel's 
store,  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired :  whereupon 
Rufus  out  with  a  bowie  knife,  and,  to  use  his  own 
expressive  epithet,  "  barked  "  the  colonel,  ripping 
him  up  indeed  "  from  the  nave  to  the  chops."  I 
regard  with  respectful  complacency  the  fine  old 
wrecks    of    generals    and    admirals    laid    up    in 
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ordiuaiy  and  gold  lace;  it  is  good  for  my  eye- 
sight to  see  their  weather-beaten  old  faces  and 
white  hair.  And,  oh  !  sight  of  sights,  I  stare 
with  rapt,  yet  tender  and  reverent  love  and 
admiration  at  the  fair  young  daughters  of  Albion, 
at  the  almond  eyes  and  pearl  necklaces  resting 
on  necks  more  pearly;  at  the  rosy  lips  and  blonde 
tresses,  the  small  hands  and  feet,  the  sliglit  sym- 
metrical forms ;  at  the  plumes  and  diamonds, 
the  rustling  silks  and  long  sweeping  trains.  I 
chuckle  when  I  see  these  children  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  as  I  am  elbowed  by  a  vicious-minded 
looking  old  Austrian  minister  plenipotentiary, 
with  a  coat  on,  that  seems  to  have  grown  white 
in  the  face  with  fear  and  hatred  of  English  free- 
dom, and  covered  with  a  leprosy  of  orders — I  say 
to  him  mentally,  "Match  that  if  you  can,  old 
boy."  Nor,  looking  towards  where  the  people 
stand,  and  stand  unrebuked,  though  within 
popular  limits  (for  on  drawing-room  days  the 
shibboleth  of  the  Police  Commissioners'  "  move 
on  "  slumbers  a  little),  looking  towards  the  hard- 
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fisted,  labour-stained  inlieritors  of  the  wooden 
spoon,  vrlio  gaze  with  an  equably  placid  grin  at 
the  spectacle — looking  even  towards  the  tattered 
and  forlorn  philosophers,  such  as  I  am,  I  do  not 
read  in  their  faces  anything  approaching  to  that 
expression  of  ferocious  contempt  and  pusillani- 
mous hatred  which  I  have  caught  lowering  on 
the  features  of  the  lookers-on  at  the  grandest 
foreign  merry-makings.  "  Curse  them,"  the  look 
seems  to  say ;  "  they  beat  me,  and  starve  me,  and 
cheat  me :  they  wring  their  golden  toys  and 
gewgaws  out  of  my  labour  and  sweat:  they 
grind  me  under  the  wheels  of  the  ta'ndry  car- 
riages." But  here  I  con  a  different  page,  and 
different  faces.  Well,  the  faces  seem  to  say  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  extravagance,  and 
a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  popularly  termed 
humbug,  here.  Still  there  may  be  some  good  in 
it.  I  helped  to  make  that  grand  sheriff's  coach, 
and  received  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
labour.  There  might  be  surely,  and  advan- 
tageously, a  little  less  gold  on  yonder  coats  and 
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carriages,  and  a  little  more  in  the  pockets  of 
myself,  and  of  my  mates ;  but  still,  should  my 
son  Tom  ever  become  Field-Marshal  Smith,  or 
my  sou  John  Lord  Chancellor  Brown,  it  will  do 
me  no  harm  to  see  them  wear  gold  coats,  and 
ride  in  gold  coaches  too.  "Who  knows  ?  They're 
wondrous  quick  at  learning.  At  which  reflection 
the  labour-beaten  faces  clear  up,  and  the  placid 
grins  expand  into  a  joyous  guflfaw,  as  a  coster- 
mouger's  cart,  which  has  sprung  from  no  man 
knows  wlierc,  and  of  which  the  driver  wears  the 
most  hopeless  expression  of  being  out  of  his 
element  that  ever  costermonger  wore,  is  made  to 
curvet  and  to  oscillate,  to  back  and  to  advance, 
by  infuriate  pohcemen ;  who  know  as  little  what 
to  do  with  it  as  does  the  driver  liimself;  and, 
seeing  that  the  up  line  and  down  line  of  carriages 
in  all  the  streets  are  all  crowded,  can  only  menace 
him  with  their  staves  in  a  vague  manner,  and 
make  sudden  feints  of  arresting  him,  and  drag- 
ging him  off  to  a  chimerical  Greenyard.  How 
are  they  to  get  him  there  ? 
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Meanwhile,  I  have  Lad  my  fill  of  the  Court  of 
Saint  James's ;  and,  sunning  myself  in  what  I 
have  seen — with  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets  still 
in  my  ears,  with  the  diamonds  yet  glittering,  the 
plumes  yet  waving, "[the  beautiful  English  faces  yet 
sparkling  before  me —  I  creep  back  to  my  court 
in  the  parish  of  [Saint  Crapulens.  If  the  reader 
likes,  I  will  take  him  with  me. 

To  Slaughterhorse  Court.  Low  Lane,  Saint 
Crapulens.  Walk  up  the  court,  pray.  Observe 
the  dirt;  also  the  smells.  Walk  inside.  Observe 
a  repetition  of  the  dirt  and  the  smells.  Look  at 
the  people.  Examine  the  children.  Look  at 
(but  don't  drink)  the  water,  where  there  is  any. 
I  live  here. 

Why  do  I  live  here  ?  It  may  be  that  I  am  a 
philosopher,  an  author  dwelling  up  a  court  like 
Goldsmith  or  Johnson  in  solitude,  total  idleness, 
and  "  the  pride  of  literature."  It  may  be  that  I 
have  nowhere  else  to  live — that  I  have  never 
possessed  in  my  life  half-a-dozen  shirts,  an  um- 
brellsj  or  a  home.     That  I  never  was  respectable. 
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Tliat  I  am  one  of  the  ral)ble — the  lower  classes 
— the  inferior  orders.  That  my  father's  name 
was  Rag,  and  his  father  being  Tag,  I  am  Bobtail. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  live  here. 

Goodness  knows  who  built  Slaughterhorse 
Court ;  or,  indeed,  Calf  Alley  close  by  (leading 
into  Bleeding-knife  Yard).  "What  sort  of  a  man 
could  he  have  been,  so  devoid  of  common  sense, 
of  common  charity,  to  build,  or  to  counsel  the 
building  of  sucii  a  hole  as  this  ?  It  must  always 
have  been  a  hole.  If  every  arrangement  for  dirt 
discomfort,  miserj-,  and  wretchedness  had  been 
systematic,  organised,  deliberately  meditated,  and 
carried  out  as  a  good  joke,  or  a  moral  lesson, 
or  for  any  object  with  malice  prepense  or  afore- 
thought by  the  architect,  he  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded better.  Slaughterhorse  Court  was  built 
before  there  was  gas ;  but  the  builder  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  an  inven- 
tion ;  for  he  has  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
erect  gas  lamps  or  to  lay  gas  on.  He  has  made 
little  preventive  nooks   and    corners,  walls    and 
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beams  to  bmk  ihe  laying  on  of  water,  to  crash 
severage,  to  coimteiact  tlie  rimplCTt  measores  of 
Tentibdion.  He  most  liave  hated  his  ^edes, 
this  boilder;  he  mnst  have  hovled  with  jojr  to 
do  them  a  miia-Tiipf^  to  build  this  infernal  glider's 
web  for  human  fiies  to  be  torhned  in. 

I  am  not  afiaid  to  ^esk  mr  mind.  It  is  a 
hole, — it  is  a  spider's  web.  It  is  an  nnoovCTed 
sewer  wi^  an  antbill  bmrowing  in  it.  There 
is  a  rogne,  thongh,  who  sran&  vp  its  fetid  at- 
mo^here,  as  tiiongh  it  were  laden  witli  all  the 
perAnnes  of  Arabr  the  Blest.  He  takes  care, 
howerer,  not  to  fire  np  our  eoort.  He  Kres  on 
it.  On  stated  daTs  yon  man^  see  him  stc^  at  the 
comer  of  Slanghterhrase  Cbnrt  and  Low  Lane, 
in  a  little  wickerwork  chais^  drawn  by  a  fet, 
sleek-coated,  liidons  pony.  He  is  an  ill-looting 
man,  with  a  double  don  grofeOing  in  the 
folds  of  an  ill-washed  neckdoth.  He  has  &t 
hands,  on  which  the  stardied  end  of  his  wrist- 
bands makes  a  maik,  and  c^  which  the  nuk 
are   in  half-mooming.      I  never  knew  a    good 
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man    to    have    hauds    like    those.      He,  is    the 
landlord. 

Tliis  fellow,  fattening  on  the  rents  he  grinds 
out  of  us  poor  courtiers,  lives  in  a  pleasant  house 
at  Tiighgate;  a  little  gem  of  a  cottage  where 
there  is  ivy,  and  lilac,  and  geranium;  where 
the  odours  of  hay-ricks  float  on  the  air  with 
golden  wings ;  a  little  sweet-smelling  eyrie  on  a 
high  hill,  which  stands  nodding  familiarly  to 
Hampstead,  winking  confidentially  to  Hornsey ; 
but  regarding  with  a  supercilious  stare  of  asto- 
nishment the  great  smoking,  steaming  giant  of  a 
city  with  a  cupola-shaped  hat  and  a  ball  and 
cross  at  the  top,  just  as  a  fresh  country  lass, 
new  from  gathering  primroses,  would  stare  at 
a  big,  swart,  grimy  ballast-hcavcr  drinking  his 
thirteenth  pint  of  beer,  after  a  hard  day's  work 
alongside  the  "  Maria  Jane.^'  Does  he  ever  think, 
this  double-chinned  earthworm,  grovelling  in  a 
honeysuckled  summer-house  in  his  slip  of  a  gar- 
den, moistening  his  wicked  old  clay  mth  bees- 
winged  port,  and  smoking  his  comfortable  pipe, — 
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does  he  ever  think  on  the  quiet  summer  Sunday 
evenings,  while  watching  the  swallows  wending 
their  way  to  and  fro  the  great  city  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  there  is  not  a  little  bird  among  them 
but  might  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  of  wrath 
and  vengeance  to  him  from  Slaughterhorse  Court ; 
where  the  filthy  houses  he  lets,  and  persists  in 
letting,  and  in  conniving  at  sub-letting  and  in 
refusing  to  improve,  are  so  noisome,  so  infected, 
so  hideous  that  the  swallows  will  not  sit  on  the 
eaves  to  sun  themselves;  that  the  shrewd  star- 
lings avoid  the  place  with  a  side-long,  cock-eyed 
glance  of  aversion ;  that  the  homely  sparrows 
(and  heaven  knows  they  are  not  difficult  to  please) 
alight  timidly,  hop  irresolutely  in  its  loathsome 
precincts,  and  fly  hurryscurry  away;  preferring 
rather  to  go  crumbless  to  their  nests  than  pick 
the  crumbs  from  our  table  ?  What  live  things 
could  thrive  in  Slaughterhorse  Court,  save  ob- 
scene rats,  and  Chance  the  one-eyed  terrier,  who 
belongs  to  the  costermonger  (who  has  not  got, 
I  am  afraid,  a   worse  name  than  he  deserves). 
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and  a  mildewed  cock,  witli  a  broken  crest,  and 
such  poor,  sodden,  sallow  liuman  rubbish  as  we 
are?  I  doubt  if  'Mr.  Gooze,  of  Gooze  Cottage, 
Highgate,  troubles  himself  with  much  thought 
about  Slaughterhorse  Court.  He  may  saj'  with 
an  opaque  wheeze  to  his  friend  Broome,  the  ex 
dust-coutractor,  or  to  his  crony,  Grubb,  the 
retired  bone-boiler,  "Them  houses  down  Low 
Lane  brings  me  a  deal  of  money ;"  but  Avliat 
does  lie  know,  what  does  he  think,  or  what  does 
he  care  for  the  want,  and  crime,  and  misery,  that 
dirt  and  sub-letting  (both  to  be  laid  at  his  door) 
have  wrought  and  are  wreaking  in  Slaughter- 
horse  Court  ?  Heaven  mend  us  all !  We  arc  all 
selfish.  What  should  I  care  about  the  wretched- 
ness of  Slaughterhorse  Court  if  I  didn't  live  up  it  ? 
It  is  not  only  that  Mr.  Gooze  drinks  his 
port,  and  smokes  his  pipe,  and  grows  his  gera- 
niums, and  keeps  his  gig  at  Gooze  Cottage, 
Highgate,  out  of  the  reuts  of  our  court ;  Slaugh- 
terhorse Court  supports  otlier  landlords.  Gentle- 
men, friends  of  the  middleman,  of  the  sub-letting 
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system,  stop  at  No.  5,  up  our  court,  and  take 
your  fill  of  tlie  beauties  of  sub-letting.  No.  5  is 
the  rottenest,  filthiest  house  in  our  rotten,  filthy 
court.  The  woodwork,  brickwork,  stonework, 
are  all  rotten.  The  entrance  passage  shelves 
down  like  the  entrance  to  a  public-house  cellar  ; 
the  window-frames  have  shrivelled,  and  left  gaps 
between  them  and  the  window-cases.  There  is 
not  a  right  angle  among  them.  I  would  bet  my 
morrow's  dinner  (if  I  earn  one)  that  not  one  of 
the  dingy  panes  of  glass  that  have  not  yet  been 
displaced  by  foul  rags,  tattered  great  coats,  im- 
possible flannel  petticoats,  brown  paper,  and 
scraps  of  the  Newgate  school  of  publications, 
has  been  cleaned  for  twenty  years.  The  tenants 
have  stripped  what  little  piping  or  gutteriug 
there  ever  was  away;  the  door-posts  which  were 
garnished  with  plates  and  bells,  when  there  was 
only  a  moderate  number  of  tenants — say,  a  dozen 
or  a  score,  at  No.  5 — now  present  only  the 
caverns  of  defunct  bell-pulls,  and  one  twisted, 
rusted  bell-wire. 
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The  different  floors  of  this  disreputable  tene- 
ment are  let  and  sub-let  to  an  infamous  degree 
of  minuteness.     It  is  not  the  sub-division  of  a 
house  into  so  many  rooms  to  so  many  tenants 
that  I  object  to;  it  is  that  every  room  should 
in  its  turn  be  sub-divided;  that  beds  should  be 
underlet;    that   in   the   garrets  the  very   floors, 
sometimes,  should  be  at  a  premium ;  that  in  the 
cellar  one    Phelim   Connor — whom   I  would   not 
libel  by  saying  that  he  was  from  Ireland — pays 
a  few  shillings  a  week  for  a  miserable  den,  into 
which  he  cr.ims  as  many  of  his  miserable  coun- 
trymen and  women  as  can  afford  to  pay  a  few 
pence   a  night.      I   am  poor  and    miserable,   I 
know,  but  I  am  bold  enough  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  our  court,  because  the  evidence  is  there 
full,   broad   staring  in  the  face  of  God's   heaven, 
to  bear  me  out ;  because  I  am  ready  at  any  time 
of  the    day  to   say  to  the   gentlemen    who   live 
among    plate-glass    windows,    ventilated    rooms, 
chimnies    that  don't  smoke,  and  doors  that  will 
shut,  in  Great  Goliath  Street,  close  by :  "  Walk  in. 
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gentlemen,  hold  j'our  noses,  tread  gingerly  ; 
but  walk  in  and  satisfy  yourselves.  Not  only 
number  five,  but  many  more  numbers.  Don't 
we  want  a  little  water  ?  Don't  we  want  a  little 
soap  ?  If  we  were  better  lodged,  don't  you 
think  we  should  have  a  slight  temptation  to 
exert  ourselves  to  get  better  fed  and  better 
taught  ?  Depend  upon  it,  you  would  not  have 
to  sit  on  so  many  fever  inquests,  so  many 
starvation  inquests,  so  many  murder  inquests. 
If  you  would  only  have  a  word  or  two  with 
our  landlord,  Mr.  Gooze,  you  would  not  so 
often  hear  our  voices  quarrelling  and  blas- 
pheming as  you  pass  on  your  way  to  counting- 
house  or  to  chapel.  You  would  not  be  forced 
to  pass  through  our  court  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling after  nightfall.  You  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  expend  so  much  virtuous  indignation 
at  vestry  at  the  doings  of  that  abominable  den, 
Slaughterhorse  Court :  useless  indignation,  seeing 
that  you  allow  the  abomination  to  remain." 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  come  and  live  up  our 
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court.  Associate  with  !Mr.  Phelim  Connor's 
lodgers,  and  his  lodgers'  lodgers,  including  the 
auimalculae.  You  are  educated  men :  draw  a 
parallel  between  Nebuchadnezzar  grazing  like 
an  ox,  and  us,  wallowing  like  pigs.  Buy  your 
victuals  at  the  miserable  little  chandler's  shop, 
where  Mrs.  M'Cann  earns  an  ignoble  livelihood 
by  selling  offal  a  little  dearer  than  she  bought 
it.  Come !  you  are  sure  to  find  somebody  at 
home.  Some  of  our  children  are  always  sprawling 
or  fighting  in  the  dirt ;  some  of  our  gentlemen 
are  always  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  doorways  ; 
some  of  our  ladies  are  always  cowering  or  wrang- 
ling on  the  doorsteps. 

Am  I  without  hope  for  our  court  ?  Oh  no  ! 
I  have  lived  up  it  many  years  (I  dwelt  in  Swag 
Alley — Grubb's  Rents  before),  and  have  seen  a 
very  dismal  and  weary  succession  of  dirty, 
fightiug,  unwashing  years;  but  within  the  last 
few  months  hope — faint  and  distant,  yet  hope 
still — begins  to  peer  above  the  horizon.  From 
my   window,  at   number    eight,   I   can   see  the 
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nearly  completed  tower  of  a  public  establishment 
for  baths  and  wash-houses  at  the  very  corner  of 
our  court  where  erst  was  Muggins's  beershop ; 
a  model  lodging-house,  at  three  shillings  a  head 
per  week  for  each  lodger,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  good  time  will  come,  and  Mr.  Gooze  will 
be  put  to  confusion  yet. 
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Once  upon  a  time  tlicre  was  a  saint  (still  flou- 
risbing  in  the  Calendar),  called  Aloysius  ;  a 
Latinized  connexion,  I  am  induced  to  think,  of 
our  old  friend,  St.  Eloi,  so  famous  for  bis  rebuke 
to  tbe  good  king  Dagobert,  toucbing  tbe  sloven- 
liness of  bis  toilette.  After  tbis  saint,  was  chris- 
tened, towards  tbe  close  of  the  last  century,  tbe 
child  of  poor  parents,  in  the  good  old  catholic, 
art-loving,  beer-bibbing  Munich.  Tbis  little  Aloy- 
sius, growing  up  to  manhood,  was  known  amoug 
his  fellows  as  Aloys  Senefelder ;  and  some  of  my 
readers  may  have  heard  of  bim  as  tbe  inventor  of 
Lithography. 

Aloys  Senefelder  had  tbe  misfortune  to  be  one 
of  the  garret  school  of  inventors.     His  life  was 
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a  struggle ;  and  although  he  lived  to  see  his  in- 
vention spread  over  all  the  world  almost,  he  never 
achieved  world-wide  fame;  and  died  anything  but 
a  millionaire.  Inventors  are  wiser  now.  They 
take  care  to  associate  their  names  with  their  dis- 
coveries. We  cannot  wear  waterproof  coats  with- 
out calling  to  mind  j\Ir.  IMacintosh.  We  must 
think  of  M.  Daguerre  a  little,  while  sitting  for 
our  carte  de  visite  :  and,  down  in  a  coal-mine, 
the  sight  of  a  safety-lamp  must  surely  call  up 
some  thoughts  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Had 
poor  Aloys  Senefelder  (dead  in  Munich  yonder, 
without  statue  or  testimonial)  called  his  invention 
Senefeldography,  or  the  Aloysotype,  he  might 
possibly  have  snatched  some  little  modicum  of 
posthumous  fame  ;  whereas  now,  the  present 
generation  know  and  hear  a  great  deal  less 
about  him  than  of  Joseph  Ady,  or  Professor 
Blenkinsop. 

I  like  the  quaint  legends — the  little  anecdotical 
ana,  attached  to  the  inventions  whose  origin  we 
cannot  always  understand.     I  like  the  story  of 
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the  apple  that  fell  on  good  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
hose;  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  kite;  of  little  Ben- 
jamin West  inventing  the  camera  obscura,  in  his 
darkened  bedroom,  when  getting  well  of  a  fever, 
and  little  dreaming — mild  young  Quaker — that 
somebody  else  had  invented  it  two  years  before 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  four  thousand 
miles  away !  ^Most  of  all  do  I  afl'ect  the  tradi- 
tion.al  anecdotes  relative  to  painting  and  engrav- 
ing. Touching  the  last,  it  is  curious  that  nearly 
all  the  legends  concerning  it  should  be  connected 
with  that  very  humble  adjunct  to  domestic 
economy,  the  wash-tub.  A  bundle  of  wet  linen, 
thrown  on  a  steel  cuirass,  which  had  been  en- 
graved in  aniello,  and  on  which  a  faint  impression 
of  the  pattern  came  off,  was  the  germ  of  plate 
engraving ;  the  little  radiculutn,  from  which  the 
works  of  WooUet,  and  Landseer,  and  Cousins 
were  to  spring.  A  hard  day's  wash,  souring  the 
always  somewhat  acrid  temper  of  Dame  Alice, 
wife  of  ^Master  Albert  Durer,  drove  him  for  refuge 
to  his  wood-blocks,  and  goaded  him  to  the  devis- 
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ing  of  that  marvellous  art  of  cross-hatching,  in 
wood  engraving,  as  lost  and  ignored  for  centuries 
afterwards  as  the  cunning  trick  of  staining  ruby 
glass,  or  tempering  poignard  blades.  And,  lastly, 
comes  the  legend  of  Aloys  Senefelder's  invention 
of  Lithography,  which  I  will  narrate  presently. 

Senefelder  was  what  some  people  would  call 
an  universal  genius,  and  others,  less  respectfully, 
a  Jack-of-all-trades.  He  could  do  a  little  of 
everything,  but  not  much  of  anything.  He 
could  paint  a  little,  and  engrave  a  little,  and 
play  the  fiddle  a  little,  and  copy  music,  and 
compose,  and  wiite  poetry.  He  was  not  lucky. 
He  burned  to  publish ;  but  publishers  would 
have  none  of  his  works :  managers  refused  his 
operas,  connoisseurs  looked  coldly  on  his  pic- 
tures, singers  declined  to  sing  his  songs,  or  to 
listen  to  his  fiddle-playing.  Moreover,  the  poor 
fellow  found  out  that  copperplates  were  very 
expensive,  that  credit  was  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
that  printing  costs  money,  and  that  paper  was 
not  to  be  had  gratis.     When  he  found  that  he 
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could  not  get  printers  to  bestow  type-metal  on 
his  manuscripts,  he  essayed  to  engrave  them  on 
copper,  and  to  hare  them  struck  off  by  a  new 
species  of  surface-printing.  Reversing  the  process 
of  etching,  where  the  design  is  eaten  or  corroded 
into  the  plate,  he  proposed  to  write  on  the  copper 
with  a  peculiar  composition  of  wax  and  resin, 
which  should  withstand  the  action  of  acid ;  then 
to  corrode  away  the  blank  portions  of  copper  left 
untouched,  and  so  leave  the  letters  written  in 
relief.  But  he  found  that  it  was  exceedingly 
diflBcult  to  write  backwards,  and  more  difficult 
still  to  correct  any  errors ;  he  burnt  his  fingers 
with  aquafortis,  which  persisted  in  biting  the 
plate  in  little  pools  or  holes,  instead  of  lower- 
ing it  equally ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  mercenarj' 
coppersmith  refused  to  let  him  have  any  more 
plates,  and  poor  Aloysius  was  in  despair.  I  have 
no  doubt,  moreover,  that  Frau  Senefelder,  his 
mother,  did  not  lead  him  a  very  quiet  life,  but 
objected  strongly  against  "poking,  and  messing, 
and  pottering  with  nasty  plates  and  things,"  and 
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was  frequently  moved  to  wrath  by  the  holes  burnt 
in  her  blankets  by  aquafortis,  and  the  spoiling  of 
her  clean  floors  with  melted  wax  and  resin,  and 
the  lamp-blacking  of  her  tablecloth,  and  the 
abduction  of  her  best  worsted  stockings  for  plate- 
rubbers. 

Now  Aloys,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  new 
plates,  bethought  himself  of  the  expediency  of 
rubbing  the  engraving  off  some  of  the  old  ones 
and  polishing  them  up  for  fresh  use.  He  found, 
however,  that  most  of  the  rotten  stones  and  emery 
he  used  for  polishing  were  not  subtle  enough; 
they  were  so  coarse  that*  they  made  more 
scratches  on  the  plate  than  they  removed.  In 
this  dilemma  he  called  to  mind  that  there  were 
stones  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Isere,  very 
soft,  and  very  calcareous,  and  thus  suited  to  his 
purpose.  He  procured  some  of  these  stones — 
first  small  pieces,  then  larger  ones ;  but  found 
stiU  that  as  his  stock  of  stone  increased,  his  pro- 
vision of  copper  decreased  in  most  lamentable 
disproportion.     It  was  all  very  well  to  have  plenty 
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of  stone  powder  to  polish  Lis  plates  with  ;  but, 
without  plates  to  polish,  the  powder  was  about 
as  useful  to  him  as  the  ruffles  to  the  raan  who 
had  no  shirt,  or  a  gridiron  to  the  beefsteakless. 
He  tried  to  etch  subjects  on  the  stone  itself,  but 
aquafortis  made  the  stone  effervesce,  and  refused 
to  be  bitten  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  hold  printing- 
ink.  Aloys  was  in  despair.  For  a  while  he  me- 
ditated the  abandonment  of  his  darling  printing 
theories,  and  of  resuming  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence; to  which  his  father  had,  previous  to  his 
death,  devoted  him.  But  there  were  college  fees 
to  be  paid  at  the  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  whi- 
ther he  was  desirous  of  returning  ;  and  that 
"  perpetual  want  of  pence,  that  vexeth  public 
men,"  again  stood  in  his  way.  In  his  extremity 
he  became  positively  desperate— infatuated,  in- 
sane enough  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
earning  money  by  writing  for  the  stage !  A 
comedy  was  the  result  of  this  madness.  A  few 
weeks'  dancing  attendance,  and  airing  of  his 
tendo   Achillis   about   the   Alunich  theatres  ;    a 
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few  insults  from  stage-doorkeepers,  and  rebuffs 
from  candle-snuffers,  brought  him  to  his  senses, 
and  convinced  him  that  the  career  of  a  dramatic 
author  was  one  leading  to  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  So  he  went  home  to  his 
mother,  and  lived  for  some  time,  how  1  know  not 
— he  had  not  much  knowledge  on  the  subject,  I 
dare  say,  himself — but  still  he  lived.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  in  London  who  live  in  a  similar 
manner.  Employment,  income,  have  they  none  : 
they  cannot  dig — to  beg  they  are  ashamed ;  they 
do  not  steal — yet  they  must  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep. 

But  Aloys'  hope,  though  bent,  was  not  broken, 
and  desire  came,  bringing  with  it  a  tree  of  life, 
when  his  heart  was  very  sick  indeed.  Let  the 
simple-hearted  inventor  tell  the  story  his  own 
way: — 

"  I  had  just  succeeded,"  he  writes  in  1S19, 
"in  polishing  a  stone  plate,  which  I  intended  to 
cover  with  etching-ground,  in  order  to  continue 
my   exercises    in   writing   backwards,    when    ray 
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mother  entered  tlie  room,  and  desired  me  to  write 
her  a  bill  for  the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting 
for  the  linen.  I  happened  not  to  have  even  the 
smallest  slip  of  paper  at  hand,  as  my  little  stock 
of  paper  had  been  entirely  exhausted  by  taking 
proof  impressions  from  the  stones ;  nor  was  there 
even  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  inkstand.  As  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we  had 
nobody  in  the  house  to  send  for  a  supply  of  the 
deficient  materials,  I  resolved  to  write  the  list 
with  my  ink  prepared  with  wax,  soap,  and  lamp- 
black, on  the  stone  which  I  had  just  polished, 
and  from  which  I  could  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some 
time  after  this,  I  was  just  going  to  wipe  this 
writing  from  the  stone,  when  the  idea  all  at  once 
struck  me  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink,  if  I  were  to  bite 
in  the  stone  with  aquafortis ;  and  having  bitten 
away  to  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  I 
found  that  I  could  charge  the  Hues  with  printing- 
ink,  and  take  successive  impressions.  Thus  the 
new  art  was  invented." 

I.  2 
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In  the  course  of  Seiiefelders  experiments^  he 
found  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  letters,  or 
drawing,  should  be  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  that  the  chemical  principles,  by 
Avhich  grease  and  water  are  kept  from  uniting, 
were  alone  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  In  fact, 
the  grammar  of  lithography  has  its  basis  on  this 
principle  :  grease  loathes  water ;  has  for  it  a  regu- 
lar Johnsonian,  Corsican,  inextinguishable  hatred. 
Water,  on  its  side,  hates  grease.  Now,  the  gran- 
ular calcareous  limestone  used  in  lithography 
loves  both  water  and  grease ;  receiving  the  latter, 
indeed,  with  astonishing  avidity,  and  demanding 
fresh  oleaginous  supplies  with  a  rapacity  only 
equalled  by  the  female  members  of  the  horse- 
leech family.  A  drawing  being  made  upon  the 
stone  with  an  ink  or  crayon  of  a  greasy  compo- 
sition, is  washed  o^er  with  water,  which  sinks 
into  all  the  parts  of  the  stone  not  defended  bv 
the  drawing.  A  cylindrical  roller,  charged  with 
printing-ink,  is  then  passed  all  over  the  stone, 
and    the    drawing   receives   the    ink,    whilst   the 
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•water  defends  the  other  part  of  tlic  stoue  from  it 
on  account  of  its  greasy  nature.  In  this  we  have 
tlic  whole  A,  B,  C, — tlie  accidence  of  lithography. 
Grease  and  water  abhor  each  other;  but  stone 
agrees  with  both.  As  the  scene-painter  boasted 
tliat,  witli  a  lump  of  whiting,  an  ounce  of  red- 
lead,  a  pot  of  glue,  and  a  pennyworth  of  bluc- 
verditer,  he  could  paint  a  view  of  the  bay  of 
Naples;  so,  and  with  not  so  much  exaggeration, 
could  an  artist  declare  his  competence  to  execute 
a  rude  work  in  lithography  ou  a  paving-stone, 
with  a  tallow  candle,  a  pail  of  water,  and  a  pot 
of  lamp-black. 

"With  astonishing  perseverance  the  stout- 
hearted Senefelder  overcame  all  difficulties.  His 
failures  were  innumerable.  But  he  went  on 
trying  again,  and  trying  back,  until  he  had 
successively  invented  the  ink,  chalk,  etching, 
transfer,  and  woodcut  processes.  He  experi- 
mented likewise  in  tinted  and  coloured  lithogra- 
phy,— what  is  now  called  the  polychromatic 
manner.     He  discovered  the  art  of  printing  in 
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gold  find  silver,  and  moreover  essayed  litliograpliy 
on  "  stone  paper  "  in  the  sprinkled  manner,  and 
iu  imitation  of  India-ink  drawings.  All  this  he 
called  the  high  art  of  lithography.  Touching 
the  engraved  process  of  the  same  art,  he  took 
off  impressions  in  imitation  of  line  engravings, 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  aquatints,  mezzotints,  soft 
ground  etchings,  stipple  or  chalk  engravings,  and 
outline  plates.  All  this  was  done  before  1819 ; 
and,  in  that  year,  with  characteristic  candour 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
detailed  account  of  every  one  of  his  discoveries ; 
divulged  every  one  of  his  secrets  ;  laid  bare  with 
childlike  simplicity,  minute  descriptions  of  all 
his  recipes  and  prescriptions ;  took  the  whole 
world  into  his  confidence,  unreservedly.  He  had 
been  abused,  vilified,  misrepresented  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  but  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous 
work,  we  find  uo  passage  more  acrimonious  than 
one  in  which  he  asserts  that,  if  "  Mr.  Rapp,  of 
Stuttgardt,  thinks  he  invented  lithography,  he  is 
mistaken."     He    ends   his    labours    with    a   sug- 
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gestion  for  the  application  of  lithograpliy  to 
cottou-printiHg,  aud  with  these  simple  words : 
"  I  now  close  my  instructions,  and  wish  from  the 
bottom  of  ray  heart  that  my  work  may  find  many 
friends,  and  produce  many  excellent  lithographers. 
May  God  grant  my  wish  ! " 

Peace  be  with  thee,  Aloys  Senefclder  ! 
The  first  lithographic  prints  published  were 
pieces  of  music,  execuied  in  1790.  The  art  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  year  ISOO,  under 
the  name  of  polyautography.  It  was  vehemently 
abused,  vilified,  aud  opposed  ;  principally  by 
artists  and  engravers,  and  fell  almost  immediately 
into  disuse  ;  being  patronised  only  by  amateurs. 
But,  in  1819,  the  late  Mr.  Rudolph  Ackermann, 
who  had  done  good  service  to  Art  and  Science  in 
other  ways  (his  shop  formed  part  of  the  first  house 
in  London  lighted  with  ga«,  and  people  used  to 
walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  not  to  be  too 
near  the  dangerous  combustible,)  took  up  litho- 
graphy, published  a  translation  of  Senefelder's 
work,  established  printing-presses,   purchased   a 
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stone  quarry  in  Germany,  and  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  the  art.  Plate  engravers,  painters, 
staunch  old  Tories,  and  ohjectors  on  principle, 
abused  it  in  a  frantic  manner.  It  was  heretical, 
abominable,  destructive.  The  solemn,  awful, 
inexorable,  literary  Rhadamanthus,  the  dread 
"Quarterly  Review,"  itself,  sitting  imposingly  on 
its  curule  chair,  in  ambrosial  big-wig  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  promulgated  edicts  against  the  new- 
fangled invention;  and,  in  a  review  of  Captain 
Franklin's  Narrative  of  Lis  Polar  Expedition, 
solemnly  warned  the  public  against  the  "  greasy 
daubs  of  lithography."  "  It's  all  very  well  in  its 
way ;  but  it  must  be  kept  within  its  proper 
limits."  Proper  limits  !  Lithography,  after  all, 
only  shared  condemnation  with  railroads ;  and 
both  have  so  far  kept  within  tiieir  proper  limits  as 
to  spread  from  London  to  Seringapatam,  from 
Paris  to  New  Zealand,  from  Dublin  to  Sydney. 
As  to  the  British  Government,  it  condescended 
to  notice  lithography  and  to  patronise  it,  in  the 
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second  year  of  its  introductiou  to  this  coiiiitry. 
The  condescension  and  the  patronage  were,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  imposition  of  an  almost 
prohibitory  duly  on  the  importation  of  the  very 
material  without  which  there  could  be  no  litho- 
graphy ; — the  stones !  To  equalise  the  burden 
after  a  very  Hibernian  fashion,  it  immediately 
took  off  the  protective  duty  on  foreign  prints  ; 
and  thus  threw  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  what 
before  had  given  bread  to  thousands  throughout 
the  British  empire.  This  was,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  same  time  that  the  French,  Austrian, 
and  Russian  Governments  were  sending  agents  to 
Munich  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
merits  of  lithography. 

If  I  have  been  pi'olix  on  the  subject  of  the 
discovery  and  early  struggles  of  lithography,  it  is 
not  because  I  have  not  anything  to  say  on  the 
actual  processes  as  now  carried  on.  Let  us  step 
into  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, 
and  have  a  peep  at  a  large  lithographic  estab- 
lishment. 
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Up  a  court,  shady  and  secluded — at  the  corner 
of  which  stands  a  pensive  goat,  browsing  on  the 
fragments  of  a  dilapidated  hearth-rug— is  the 
door  leading  to  the  workrooms  of  the  establish- 
ment we  want.  Staggering  'before  us  in  the 
sunshine,  is  an  individual  of  Herculean  build, 
bearing  on  his  back  a  ponderous  stone,  the  weight 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  crush  three  ordinary  men; 
but  which  only  makes  him  bend  and  sway  a  little 
as  he  turns  the  corners.  A  swing-door  admits  us 
into  a  large  vestibule,  cumbered  throughout  with 
stones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  These  are  the  raw 
material  for  stone  pictures,  just  arrived  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Turkey,  and  from 
India,  where,  in  the  Deccan,  lithographic  stones 
are  plentiful.  The  Atlas,  bearing  the  big  stone 
on  his  back,  brings  us  to  the  grinding-room. 
Here,  over  large  troughs  of  water,  the  stones  are 
ground,  grained,  and  polished  for  the  different 
styles  of  lithography  in  which  the  drawings  they 
are  to  bear  on  their  surface  are  to  be  executed. 
They  have  been  sawn  to  a  proper  size  and  thick- 
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ness  abroad,  and  arc  now  tested  with  a  straight- 
edge, to  secure  tlicir  beiiij^  unerringly  level.  For 
gi'aining  and  polishing,  two  stones  are  placed  face 
to  face,  and  water,  mixed  with  silver-sand,  being 
sprinkled  between  thera,  are  rubbed  together — 
the  upper  stone  being  moved  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion— till  a  proper  grain  is  given.  The  quality  of 
the  sand  is  carefully  attended  to,  for  a  grain 
coarser  than  usual  would  cover  the  stone  with 
scratches,  and  give  the  stalwart  German  workman 
who  is  "  graining  "  the  labour  of  commencing  his 
work  from  the  beginning  over  again.  For  ink- 
drawings,  the  stones,  after  being  rubbed  together 
with  water  and  sand,  are  washed  with  water  to 
get  rid  of  the  sand,  and  zealously  polished  with 
Watcr-of-Ayr  stone  or  fine  pumice.  In  this 
case  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  serve,  on 
demand,  as  a  substitute  for  that  boot  of  Hessian 
build,  which  the  nobleman  or  gentleman  whom 
Mr.  Warren  knew  (but  whom  I  never  was  ena- 
bled to  recognise)  was  wont  to  use  as  a  shaving- 
glass.     In  other  words,  holding  your  eye  close  to 
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the  stone,  you  should  be  able  to  see  your  fece 
clearly  reflected.  Stones  from  which  impressions 
have  already  been  taken,  and  from  which  no 
fui-thcr  are  required,  are  prepared  for  fresh  use, 
by  being  rubbed  with  another  stone  and  water, 
until  all  traces  of  the  former  drawing  have 
disappeared.  They  are  then  regrained  or  repo- 
lished.  Great  care,  the  grainer  tells  me,  is 
requisite  to  avoid  any  particle  of  the  grease- 
imbued  portions  of  the  former  drawing  remain- 
ing. The  stone  is  so  attached  to  adipose  matter, 
and  retains  it  with  such  tenacity,  that  chalk  or 
ink  marks  will  yet  hold,  long  after  the  colour  has 
disappeared.  There  was  an  instance,  the  Teuton 
tells  me,  a  short  time  since,  where  a  stone — 
apparently  a  virgin  one,  but  which  had  been  used 
before,  and  rubbed  down,  was  wanted  for  a  view 
of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Jite,  crowded  with 
figures  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  first  dozen 
prints  were  worked  off  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody;  but  suddenly,  to  the. horror  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  pressmen,  above  the  Lilliputian 
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Licensed  Victuallers  appeared  a  Brobdignagiau 
spectre  of  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  in  the  saltatory 
ecstasies  of  the  Bayadere.  The  stone  had  pre- 
viously held  a  portrait  ou  a  large  scale  of  the 
danseuse,  and  the  jiriuting-roller  had  insidiously 
rolled  his  old  acquaintance  into  life  again. 

Leaving  the  grainer  vigorously  employed  in 
effacing  an  effigy  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan, 
we  ascend,  through  room  after  room,  -nhere  busy 
presses  are  at  work.  We  are  struck  by  the  pro- 
digious number  of  stones,  not  only  being  printed 
from,  but  wliicli  arc  piled  in  every  corner,  and 
ranged  on  shelves  and  in  racks  from  flooring  up 
to  ceiling.  The  quantity  of  limestone  accu- 
mulated seems  enough  to  smash  any  ordinary 
attic  and  to  swallow  up  the  basement  forthwith ; 
yet  the  foreman  tells  us  that  the  house  is  as  firm 
on  its  foundations  as  could  reasonably  be  desired, 
and  that  no  instances  have  been  as  yet  known  of 
the  stone-crammed  garrets  tumbling  into  the 
stone-crammed  cellars.  Although,  he  says,  quietly, 
some  danger  might   be  anticipated  were  all  the 
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stones  iu  the  house  to  be  removed  simultane- 
ously ;  for  then  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
walls  might  feel  the  loss  of  their  equipoising 
weight  so  strongly  as  to  topple  over  from  sheer 
light-headedness.  Thus  is  he,  and  the  district 
surveyor  to  boot,  of  opinion ;  so  keep  the  stones 
in  the  house,  I  say;  or,  being  removed,  send  me, 
if  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  a  good 
deliverance. 

The  studio  is  a  large  lofty  room,  \nth  plenty  of 
windows ;  for  you  want  no  concentrated  rays  of 
light  here,  as  is  required  for  painting  pictures, 
but  plenty  of  light  everywhere.  AU  round  the 
walls  are  ranged  stout  wooden  tables,  on  which, 
generally  supported  in  slanting  positions,  are  the 
stones.  Here  are  a  score  of  artists  occupied  in 
the  production  of  almost  every  variety  of  stone 
picture.  The  beautiful  studies,  heads  and  figures 
in  chalk,  first  brought  to  such  perfection  by 
Jullien  in  Paris  j  gorgeously  tinted  landscapes 
from  sketches  by  Stanfield  and  Roberts,  Haghe, 
Leitch,    and    Harding ;    transcripts   from   photo- 
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graphs  of  the  most  rcmarkiiblc  objects  in  the  two 
Great  Exhibitions ;  cariciiturcs,  political  and  so- 
cial J  plans  and  sections  of  bridges  and  machi- 
nery ;  charts  of  railway's ;  maps  of  towns  and 
countries;  botanical  specimens;  anatomical  plates; 
song  titles  glowing  in  gold  and  colours ;  bill 
heads,  address  cards,  "  show  cards,"  setting  forth 
the  resplendent  merits  of  pale  ales  and  Monou- 
gahela  whisky;  illustrations  for  books,  transfers 
from  copper  and  steel  plates  ;  imitations  of  etch- 
ings, and  woodcuts ;  county  bank  notes,  pass- 
ports, statistical  tables ;  fac-similes  of  autograph 
letters ;  imitations  of  middle-age  missals  and 
black-letter  printing;  re-productions  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  and  Chinese  drawings. 

Here  is  one  gentleman,  in  a  blouse  and  a 
Turkish  cap,  preparing  for  the  commencement  of 
a  portrait  in  chalk  of, — whom  shall  we  say? 
Doctor  Cruck,  shall  it  be,  Regius  Professor  of 
Syriac  to  the  University  of  Saint  Alfred  the 
Great  ?  The  artist  has  the  professor's  portrait 
painted  in  oU,  before  him ;  and  before  that,  at  a 
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convenient  angle,  a  looking-glass.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion to  copy  the  reflection,  and  not  the  reality  of 
the  Cruck  portrait ;  so  that  when  the  drawing  is 
printed,  the  cut  orange  held  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  professor  shall  still  be  seen  held  between  his 
dexter  fingers.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  ope- 
rator, is  to  slant  his  stone  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  examine  it  minutely  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  to  assure  himself  that  the  grain 
is  evenly  laid,  and  that  there  are  neither  scratches 
nor  holes  on  the  surface.  Then  he  brushes  it 
sedulously  with  a  large  soft  brush  of  badger's  hair, 
lest  any  stray  crumbs  or  grains  of  dust  should  be 
lingering  on  it.  He  then  transfers  upon  it,  with 
an  ivory  burnisher,  an  accurately  reduced  outline 
of  the  Cruck  physiognomy.  The  stone  is  now 
ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  chalk  draw- 
ing ;  and,  with  sundry  lithographic  crayons  before 
him,  cut  to  various  thicknesses  and  fineness  of 
point,  according  to  the  depth  of  tint  they  are 
intended  to  produce,  he  sets  to  his  work.  It  is 
calculated  that  every  chalk-draughtsman  loses  at 
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least  one-third  of  his  time  iu  cutting  his  sticks  of 
chalk  ;  and  that  he  devotes  another  third  to  the 
painful  and  uninteresting  work  of  laying  flat 
tints ;  so  that  the  great  masters,  the  big-wigs  of 
litliograpliy,  have,  as  Rul)ens  had,  apprentices 
and  assistants  to  cut  points  to  their  clialk,  and 
lay  their  tints  (skies,  distances,  water,  and  so  on), 
only  putting  in  the  details  and  finishing-strokes 
themselves.  But  the  ai-tist  of  the  Cruck  portrait 
must  do  all  himself,  cutting,  tinting,  and  finish- 
ing. How  he  does  his  work,  it  is  no  more  my 
province  than  it  is  possible  here  to  describe. 
Every  artist  has,  or  should  have,  his  distinct  and 
peculiar  manner;  and  to  describe,  or  lay  down  line 
and  rule  for  execution  in  lithography,  would  be  as 
futile  as  to  tell  a  painter  what  colours  he  should 
use  for  faces  and  what  for  draperies,  or  to  instruct 
an  author  how  to  describe  a  storm.  He  must 
not  sneeze,  nor  talk  vehemently  while  he  works. 
He  must  not  even  breathe  hard  on  the  stone,  for 
he  breathes  a  mucilaginous  aqueous  vapour, 
which,  condensed  upon  the  stone,  acts  as  gum- 
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water ;  uor  must  he  press  his  finger  ou  the  stone, 
or  touch  it  with  his  hand  in  hot,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  weather:  for  both  finger  and  hand  are  greasy, 
and  the  marks  made  by  them  would  print.  He 
who  sins  against  these  canons  will  never  be  a 
successful  lithographer. 

When  the  chalk-drawing  is  quite  finished,  the 
stone  is  placed  in  the  cradle  of  a  "  lift,"  and  sent 
downstairs  to  a  room  on  the  level  with  the 
grinding  and  graining  department  to  be  etched. 
It  is  laid  in  an  oblong  trough;  and  nitric  acid, 
very  much  diluted,  is  poured  over  it.  The  draw- 
ing is  then  carefully  washed  with  rain-water,  and 
is  now  ready  for  "gumming  in"  and  "roUing- 
upj"  and  is,  for  that  piu-pose,  carried  to  the 
press-room. 

Three  stories  of  the  establishment  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  are  devoted  to  press- 
work,  and  may  hold,  perhaps,  twenty  presses 
each.  The  presses  differ  from  ordinary  printing- 
presses  ;  insomuch  as  a  scraper,  a  thin  piece  of 
hard    wood,    beveled    ofl'    at   the  edges,   scrapes 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  stone  plate  as  it 
passes  beneath  the  lever;  thus  giving  a  double 
pressure. 

A  press  being  disengaged,  the  workman  to 
whom  it  is  entrusted  "to  pull  a  proof"  of  the 
chalk-drawing  in  question,  proceeds  iirst  delibe- 
rately to  fill  a  sponge  with  as  much  clean  water  as 
it  will  conveniently  hold,  and  to  wash  out  the 
whole  drawing — the  stone  presenting  exactly  the 
same  appearance  as  it  did  before  it  knew  chalk  or 
pencil.  Professor  Cruck's  effigy  is,  to  the  sight, 
annihilated  beyond  all  hope.  The  printer,  after 
covering  the  stone  with  a  coat  of  gum  (which  fills 
up,  where  there  arc  no  markings,  the  pores  of 
the  stone),  takes  a  print ing-roUer,  charged  with 
ink  ;  and  rolling  it  in  various  directions  over  the 
surface  of  the  drawing,  the  latter  gradually  be- 
comes manifest  in  all  its  desired  intensity.  The 
colouring-matter  in  the  ink  or  chalk,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  merely  added  for  the  convenience 
of  the  draughtsman,  in  order  that  he  may  watch 
the  progress  of  his  work;    otherwise  colourless 
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chalks  would  answer  the  purposes  of  lithography 
ju  t  as  well. 

A  chalk-drawing  wUl  yield  from  two  thousand 
to  five  thousand  impressions,  according  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it,  both  in  drawing  and  printing. 
After  a  heavy  impression,  however,  the  light  tints 
in  the  best  executed  lithographs  will  sometimes 
break  up,  and  the  whole  di'awing  print  grey  and 
cloudy.  The  darker  parts  can  be  mended  with 
ink,  but  no  more  chalk  can  ever  be  added.  When 
the  required  number  of  prints  has  been  taken 
from  a  stone ;  but  when  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
probable  that  a  further  impression  may  be  wanted, 
it  is  customary  to  "  roll  in  "  the  stone  with  a  "  pre- 
serving ink,"  the  principal  ingredient  in  which 
is  wax,  as  the  ink  ordinarily  used  in  printing 
would,  if  left  on  the  drawing,  harden,  choke  up 
the  tints,  and  irretrievably  spoil  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  more  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  stone-pictures.  Our 
readers  may  have  seen — the  fairer  portion  of  them 
are  sure  to  have  admired — in  the  music-sellers' 
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windows,  the  beautiful  IMusic  Albums,  so  gor- 
geously executed  in  gold  and  colours.  These  are 
entirely  executed  in  "  chromo-lithography,"  or  by 
means  of  "  tint-stones ; "  and  for  each  colour  or 
tint  a  separate  stone  is  required,  and  a  sepa- 
rate printing.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent 
the  prints  shifting,  when  many  tints  are  used. 
When  this  happens,  the  gay  cavalier's  eyes  are 
transposed  to  the  centre  of  his  throat ;  or  a  Ma- 
demoiselle Jenny  Lind's  ankles  disport  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  her  gaily  decorated  drum. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which 
"  Stone  Pictures"  are  brought  forth — pictures 
which,  though  they  may  serve  no  very  severely 
utilitarian  purposes,  yet  encourage  a  love  of  art 
among  the  people ;  and,  with  the  sister  craft  of 
wood-cutting,  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
thousands  all  over  the  world. 
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"  I  KNOW,"  lie  seemed  to  say,  "  that  four- 
leggedness  is  at  a  discount  in  this  amphibious 
place.  I  am  aware  that  Lord  Byron  is  dead, 
and  that  nobody  since  his  lordship's  time  has 
ridden  a  horse  along  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni. 
I  have  been  told  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  that  in  the 
last  century  the  idea,  in  the  superlatively  sar- 
castic degree,  of  a  sinecure,  was  that  of  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  Chief  of  the  late  Republic. 
I  apprehend  that  the  old  lion  on  the  pillar 
yonder,  and  on  the  myriad  bas-reliefs,  brooches, 
and  panels  in  mosaic  and  fresco  besides,  was 
furnished  with  wings  through  a  pre-conceived 
conviction  on  the  part  of  his  designers  that  legs 
could   be  of  no   possible  use   to   him.     I   grant 
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that  I  might  be  more  welcome  were  I  a  dol- 
phin or  a  mermaid,  oi*  a  Nereid,  or  a  Triton,  or 
something  scaly,  or  watery,  or  finny.  At  all 
events,  tlie  force  of  circumstances  has  driven  me 
here.  Let  me  put  in  a  plea  in  favonr  of  the  four- 
legged  creation.  You  won't  see  many  quadru- 
peds during  your  stay  in  these  parts.  I  will 
walk  on  my  hind-legs,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  but 
don't  utterly  disdain  my  fore-paws.  Mayn't  I 
come  too  ?  " 

There  was  no  refusing  a  poodle  so  remarkably 
well-behaved  and  so  scrupulously  clean  shaven. 
He  had  an  insinuating  way  about  him  that  dis- 
armed objection.  Grave  yet  urbane,  learned  yec 
devoid  of  pedantry,  polite  but  not  servile,  he  was 
a  pattern  to  all  possible  poodles.  Pray  mider- 
stand,  to  begin  with,  tliat  he  was  not  a  French- 
man. I  was  rashly  about  to  address  him  as  Mon- 
sieur, but  haply  reflected,  and,  accosting  him  as 
^Signore,  asked  him  when  he  was  last  at  Bologna? 
No  grinning,  chattering,  mopping,  mowing  Pari- 
sian mountebank  was  he.     Ilis  ears  and  tail  gave 
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empLasis  to  the  parlance  of  his  eyes,  but  in  gesti- 
culation he  never  indulged.  There  was  nothing 
theatrical,  nothing  tawdry  in  his  appearance  or 
demeanour.  They  have  gotten  a  dreadful  habit 
in  the  French  capital  of  staining  their  poodles 
all  over  with  sky-blue  or  rose-pink.  Had  this 
Italian  poodle  been  subjected  to  such  an  affront, 
he  would  have  died,  I  believe.  Yes ;  he  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  took  every  morn- 
ing, it  was  easy  to  notice,  his  salt-water  bath,  then 
had  a  douche  of  the  warm  soft  fresh,  and  was  ulti- 
mately lathered  with  fine  soap,  and  shaved.  His 
frills,  and  tuckers,  and  whiskers  remaining  after 
the  application  of  the  razor,  were  not  crisped  and 
pinched  into  impertinent  and  obtrusive  gauffres, 
but  hung  in  soft  and  flossy  curls,  the  Order  of 
the  Snowy  Fleece,  about  him.  His  shaven  parts 
blushed  with  a  delicate,  creamy  carnation.  He 
had  never  had  sore  eyes.  His  nose,  only,  seemed 
to  have  been  tipped  with  a  little  patent  blacking. 
His  nails  were  beautifully  pared,  filbert  fashion. 
For  all  ornament,  he  had  a  slender  collar  of  blue 
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silk,  fastened  with  a  golden  shell.  He  had  a 
gentle  waj'  of  pattering  about,  and  hesitating 
when  he  found  his  front  paw  on  a  slippery  part 
of  the  boat.  He  had  a  persuasive  way  of  wagging, 
or  rather  of  mildly  undulating  his  tufted  tail.  No 
violence,  no  haste,  no  irrational  uncertainty,  but 
a  deliberate,  well-weighed  expression  of  compla- 
cency. Had  the  old  lion  on  the  pillar  wagged 
his  tail,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  majesti- 
cally. At  a  glance,  you  saw  this  poodle  to  be 
intelligent,  well  educated,  and  refined — a  poodle 
that  had  seen  men,  if  not  cities,  and  marked 
their  ways. 

He  was  larger  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
poodles,  but  an  inch  shorter  than  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  breed  in  question  I  once  knew 
called  Neno.  He  was  from  Bergamo.  He  visited 
this  country  in  1S59,  but  getting  into  some 
trouble  through  a  whimsical  habit  of  pulbng  off 
people's  hats  in  Hyde  Park,  and  throwing  them 
into  the  Serpentine,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  Continent.     He  subsequently  joined  the 
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army,  and  has  now,  I  believe,  the  honour  of 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  Huudi-ed  and  Fu'st 
Regiment  of  the  Line. 

I  knew  this  present  poodle  to  be  an  animal,  a 
brute  beast,  soulless  and  futureless ;  at  least,  my 
miserable  human  conceit  taught  me  thus  to  re- 
gard him.  He  had  no  reason,  of  course ;  only 
instinct.  He  could  know  no  pleasures  beyond  the 
gratification  of  his  sensual  appetites.  And  yet, 
all  brute  as  he  was,  he  did  not  look  like  a  poodle 
that  would  over-eat  himselt  He  was,  patently, 
a  total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquors.  He 
was  a  brute,  but  he  didn't  bark  at  passing  stran- 
gers; and  from  the  little  I  saw  of  him  on  diy 
laud,  he  was  not  prone  to  association  with  low 
dogs.  It  was  very  strange,  and  very  irreverent, 
and  a  vagabond  kind  of  thought  altogether,  but  the 
more  I  considered  him,  the  more  I  grew  to  deem 
that,  to  be  complete,  he  ought  to  have  a  pair  of 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  across  his  nose,  a  neatly 
puckered  frill  with  a  diamond  brooch  in  his 
bosom,  a  snuff-box,  or  a  golden-headed  cane  in 
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one  puw,  ami  :i  sprinkling  of  hair-powder  on  his 
pate.  Thus  accoutred,  Ik;  would  have  been,  to  me, 
the  image  of  a  grave,  wise,  cultivated  physician 
of  the  old  school — no  solemn  humbug,  no  voluble 
quack,  but  a  sapient,  polished  medico.  The  allu- 
sion was  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  there  being  at 
the  corner  of  the  canal,  •where  I  took  oars,  a  cool 
and  sliady  chemist's  shop  ;  and  I  fancied  that  he 
had  been  writing  prescriptions  in  the  Pharmacy, 
and  had  now  come  out  for  a  mouthful  of  the  sea 
breeze,  or  to  see  a  patient  at  the  Giudecca.  He 
was  not,  however,  attached  to  the  compounder  of 
drugs.  He  was  the  friend  and  Mentor  of  the 
boatman  I  had  just  engaged.  He,  the  boat,  and 
the  boatman,  belonged  to  each  other,  and  made 
up  one  harmonious  whole.  As  I  have  noted,  he 
appeared,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  ask  my 
permission  to  be  of  the  party  for  a  stroll  on  the 
Canalazzo ;  and,  that  being  granted,  he  tripped 
blithely  over  the  bulwarks  from  the  marble  land- 
ing-stairs to  the  carpeted  keelson,  and  was  of  us 
directly. 
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"  Alci,  qui  ?  "  said  the  boatman. 

Observe^  that  to  the  "qui"  I  have  appended  a 
note  of  interrogation.  The  inflection  of  the  boat- 
man's tone  justifies  me  in  the  act.  It  was  not  a 
brutal  command — a  savage  "  come  here  !  "  It 
was  a  kindly  query  as  to  where  he  intended  to 
sit.  "  Qui"  meant  the  afterpart,  behind  my 
cabin.  The  poodle  did  not  shake  his  head. 
Instinct  did  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  but  his  tail 
deflected  in  the  wag  negative.  He  elected  to  sit 
at  the  prow,  and  at  that  carved  and  fiddle-headed 
promontory  he  took  his  station  immediately  over 
against  the  bench  where  I  was  reclining.  The 
boatman  called  him  "  Alci,"  whence  I  conjectured 
that  the  poodle's  name  was  Alcibiades. 

The  water-side,  in  England,  is  associated  with 
noise,  scurrility,  and  extortion.  The  waterman 
you  have  hired  makes  up  his  miud  to  cheat  you. 
The  Tom  Tugs  who  have  failed  in  securing  you, 
curse  their  colleague  and  his  fare  as  the  wherry 
pushes  ofl".  You  depart  from  a  shore  of  mud, 
ordure,  broken  bottles,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
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Abroad,  even,  I  have  ibuud  the  canotiers  at 
AsuiOres  a  ruffiiinly  crew,  and  the  red-shirted. 
and  bearded  Charons  who  ferry  you  over  the 
Neva  little  better  th.in  savages.  Here  we  went 
off  in  cheerful  tranquillity.  In  a  place  where 
everybody  must  take  a  boat,  competition  is  robbed 
of  its  feverish  fierceness.  If  it  be  Giacomo's  turn 
this  time,  it  will  be  Paolo's  within  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Extortion  does  not  obtain  to  any  great 
extent.  You  cannot  be  ten  minutes  in  the  city, 
without  somebody  telling  you  that  the  water-fare 
for  the  first  hour  (siugle-oared)  is  a  franc,  and  for 
every  succeeding  hour  half  that  sum,  and  that  for 
five  francs  you  may  have  a  boat  and  boatman  for 
the  entire  day.  As  for  the  extra  gratuity,  the 
"  buonamano,"  a  couple  of  soldi  will  suffice,  aud. 
a  bundled  soldi  go  to  a  florin.  The  only  little 
"  pull"  possessed  by  the  boatman  lies  in  the  franc 
in  these  latitudes  being  an  imaginary  coin,  aud  in 
the  quarter  florin,  which  he  tells  you  is  worth 
only  half  a  franc,  representing  about  a  third  more. 
Altogether,  the  financial  state  of  things  is  curious. 
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You  see  in  actual  circulation  nothing  but  Aus- 
trian florins,  zwanzigers,  kreuzers,  and  soldi :  but 
the  accounts  are  all  kept  in  francs  and  centimes 
— the  Italian  lire  and  centesimi.  In  adopting 
this  mode  of  reckoning,  perhaps,  the  people 
cherish  a  mournful  chimera  that  they  have  stiU 
some  kind  of  union  with  the  beloved  and  dis- 
tant land — the  land  beyond  the  lagunes  and 
the  Qudrilateral — the  land  where  human  speech 
and  action  are  free — the  land  where  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  fighting  king  who  teUs  no  hes, 
reigns  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national 
will,  over  twenty-two  millions  of  ItaHaus  who 
can  call  their  souls  their  own. 

Back,  then,  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  cush- 
ions in  full  enjoyment  of  the  long-desired  at 
last-attained  haven;  and  the  poodle  sat  outside 
the  door,  calmly  contemplating  me,  his  wise  head 
a  little  on  one  side.  No  jMordecai  in  the  gate 
he,  full  of  minatory  remonstrance  ;  the  rather,  a 
cheerful  harbinger,  a  pleasant  cicerone,  an  oblig- 
ing gentleman-usher,  murmming,  "Welcome  to 
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the  woiulerful  city  that  is  moored  ou  the  bosom 
of  the  salt,  salt  sea."  "  Poodle/'  I  said,  "  you 
aud  the  boatman  shall  be  my  guides  to-day,  and 
I  will  have  uo  other.  Into  tiie  hands  of  the 
abhorred  valet  de  place  I  know  that  sooner  or 
later  I  must  fall.  He  has  been  loomiug  in 
handbooks  aud  continental  Bradshaws  these  ten 
days  past.  I  was  threatened  with  him  at  the 
railway  station,  just  as  I  stepped  into  the  om- 
nibus. The  omnibus  is  a  boat — a  shabby  Bucen- 
taur.  He  flitted  through  the  vestibule  of  the 
Hotel  Victoria,  aud  the  waiter  had  all  but  con- 
signed me  to  his  custody,  when  I  declared  that, 
for  one  day  at  least,  I  would  go  out  alone.  I 
see  him  smirking  at  me  now,  from  every  pair  of 
water-stairs :  rings  in  his  ears,  a  pink  umbrella 
imder  his  arm,  expectant.  His  little  brown  brats 
at  home  may  have  but  a  meagre  mess  of  maize 
pottage  for  dinner  to-day,  but  he  will  say  to 
them,  '  Rejoice,  my  children.  To-morrow  we  de- 
vour an  Englishman!'  He  is  waiting  for  me, 
I  am  certain,  in   St.  Mark's  Place,  calmly  confi- 
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dent  that  I  cannot  do  without  him.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  I  have  a  shiveriug  fore- 
knowledge of  what  he  will  show  me,  and  what 
he  will  tell  me  about  the  Golden  Staircase,  and 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  veiled 
niche  where  Marino  Faliero's  picture  should  be, 
and  the  Dogana,  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Not 
to-day,  oh,  valet  de  place  !  I  ask  but  for  twenty- 
four  hours'  grace,  and  then  I  will  go  into  leading- 
strings  with  the  alacrity  of  a  fool  going  to  the 
correction  of  the  stocks.  Let  me  have  but  this 
one  day  with  the  poodle  at  the  prow,  and  let  us 
'do'  Venice  for  ourselves." 

In  this  city  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  inhabitants  I  did  not  know  one  living 
soul.  Does  it  matter,  when  every  instant  you 
can  commune  with  millions  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 
In  a  churchyard  you  seldom  feel  lonely.  You 
can  almost  dispense  with  the  clergyman's  white 
pony,  quietly  browsing  on  parishioners  that  have 
sprouted  up  into  salad.  The  dead  by  daylight 
are  not  such  very  bad  company.     If  their  tomb- 
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stones  lie,  you  can  gird  at  them  for  their  fibbing, 
and  they  have  never  a  word  to  answer.  You  can 
pick  out  some  truthful  tombs  now  and  then,  of 
good  old  dames  and  yeomen  who  in  their  lives- 
time  you  feel  sure  were  friendly,  and  merry, 
and  single-hearted.  Beyond  a  poodle,  you  re- 
quire nothing  more  that  has  life  in  it,  during 
your  first  day  in  Venice.  For  a  season  turn 
away  from  the  quick.  This  place  belongs  to 
the  dead.  The  dead  alive,  the  modern  Venetians, 
have  buried  their  dead-departed — their  history, 
their  wealth,  their  happiness,  their  love,  in  stately 
mausoleums  of  many-coloured  marbles.  These 
sepulchres  are  not  whited.  They  have  the  reve- 
rent hue  of  age.  Time  has  beaten  upon  them 
with  his  wing,  and  the  strong  pinion  has  worn 
down  the  sharp  edges  and  blunted  the  chisel's 
fine  tracery;  but  the  marble  is,  after  all,  too 
hard  for  his  scythe,  and  Time  hacks  at  the  palaces 
in  vain. 

I  lighted   a  cigarette,  and  was  lazy,  and  not 
ashamed  of  myself;   activity  would  be  almost  a 
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crime  in  this  voiceless  city.  Industry  I — where 
was  the  use  of  being  industrious  ?  People  don't 
come  here  to  work,  but  to  idle.  From  the  loom 
thei'e  hangs  a  gorgeous  piece  of  Venice  stuff, 
cunningly  'broidered,  shot  with  gold  and  silver 
thread.  But  it  is  a  fragment,  rent  and  frayed. 
Warp  and  woof  are  tarnished  and  faded.  And 
the  loom  is  motionless,  and  the  shuttle  flies  no 
more,  and  the  weaver  has  sickened  and  died. 

Thus  having  comfortably  settled  myself,  and  in 
reply  to  the  boatman's  inquiry  as  to  whither  I 
wished  to  be  conducted,  having  informed  him 
that  my  view  did  not  extend  beyond  a  "  piccolo 
giro "  of  an  hour''s  duration, — in  other  words, 
that  he  might  go  anywhere  he  liked  about 
Venice,  which  he  construed  into  a  stroll  from 
the  Palazzo  Corner  to  the  Rialto  and  back  again 
—I  had  full  leisure  to  inspect  the  apartment  of 
which  I  had  become  a  denizen.  The  worst  of 
the  matter  is,  that  in  presuming  to  say  anything 
about  Venice,  you  can  scarcely,  if  you  have  any 
modesty    left    about    you,    avoid    a   sensation    of 
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nervous  sliame  lest  wliat  you  are  saying  should 
have  been  said  by  ten  thousand  iiersons  in  terras 
analogons,  if  not  identical,  ten  thousand  times 
before.  For  instance,  is  there,  can  there  be,  any- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  description  to  be  written 
about  the  interior  of  a  gondola  ?  The  gondola 
is  your  first  acquaintance  iu  Venice,  and  it  is 
your  last.  It  brings  you  from  the  railway  ter- 
minus to  your  hotel  on  your  arrival,  and  it  takes 
you  to  the  rail  or  the  steamer  when  you  depart ; 
consequently  the  tourist  is  usually  as  minute  in 
his  notes  of  its  appearance  and  peculiarities  as 
of  that  of  the  packet-ship  which  conveys  him 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  only  healing  salve  I 
can  put  to  ray  conscience  is  this.  When  you 
have  had  a  remarkably  good  dinner — say  at 
Vefour's,  or  the  Four  Seasons  at  Munich — there 
is,  I  conceive,  no  social  law  against  your  expa- 
tiating on  the  perfection  of  the  bill  of  fare  and 
the  wine  card  on  the  morrow,  although  good 
dinners  are  given,  and  good  gourmets  dine,  in 
the  Palais   Royal  and  the   Maximilian   Strasse 
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every  day  in  the  year.  A  gondola  is  the  first 
and  most  delightful  dish  in  the  intellectual  ban- 
quet spread  out,  in  permanence,  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea ;  whjr  then  should  not  I  descant  on  its 
aspect,  just  as  I  might  lovingly  dwell  on  the 
Charlotte  or  the  Supreme  I  tasted  yesterday  ? 

The  outward  gondola — the  boat  itself — it  would 
be  impertinent  to  describe.  See  Turner,  see 
Roberts,  see  Stanfield,  see  Cooke,  see  Holland, 
see  Pyne,  see  Carl  Haag,  see  Finden's  tableaux, 
see  Heath's  Landscape  Annual,  see  the  delightful 
pictures  of  Mr.  John  Rogers  Herbert,  before  he 
took  to  painting  St.  Lawrence  on  the  gridiron, 
and  St.  Bartholomew  being  flayed  alive.  For 
the  gondolas  of  the  p.ast,  see  Canaletto.  The 
only  quarrel  I  have  with  the  admirable  artists 
just  named — always  excepting  Antonio  da  Canal, 
who  never  gave  vent  to  his  imagination,  and  if 
he  saw  dirt  and  ugliness  in  Venice,  painted  the 
dirty  and  the  ugly  in  rude  juxtaposition  to  the 
pure  and  beautiful — is  in  the  persistency  with 
which  they  strive  to  make  stay-at-home  English- 
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men  believe  that  gay-coloured  gondolas  arc  at 
all  common  in  Venice.  There  never  was  a 
greater  error.  !Mr.  Tiirnei-'s  gondolas  were  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  true  that 
he  might  have  excused  himself  ou  the  score  that 
their  sides  are  generally  of  polished  wood,  and 
that  his  radiant  hues  were  merely  the  reflexion 
of  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.  But  the  tourist, 
who  looks  for  truth,  knows  that  the  pervading 
hue  of  the  Venetian  gondola  is  deep  funereal 
black ;  and  that  the  mortuary  appearance  of  the 
craft  is  heightened  by  the  ebony-like  carvings, 
by  the  metal  prow  and  rullocks,  which  have  an 
odd  guise  of  being  made  of  coffin-plates  beaten 
out,  by  the  brazen  knobs  and  beads  and  plates  ou 
the  door,  and  by  the  serried  rows  of  black  tufts, 
like  sable  ostrich  plumes  stunted  in  their  growth 
on  the  housing  over  the  tilt.  Among  five  hun- 
dred gondolas — there  are,  it  is  said,  over  four 
thousand  in  Venice — you  may  see,  perhaps,  twenty 
with  brown  or  blue  hulls,  and  with  gaily-striped 
awnings.     You  may  be  sure  at  once  that  these 
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are  not  regular  Venetian  gondolas,  and  that  tliey 
are  not  rowed  by  regular  Venetian  gondoliers. 
When  the  night  comes,  you  shall  see  whence 
they  spring.  You  shall  find  them  moored  to 
the  yellow  and  black-striped  posts  of  the  Austrian 
domination,  and  then  it  shall  be  revealed  to  you 
that  they  belong  to  Governors-General,  Military 
Commandants,  Chiefs  of  Haupt-Directoriums,  and 
other  yellow-moustached  members  of  the  abhorred 
tribe  of  Tedeschi.  They  are  manned  by  pudding- 
faced  men  in  uniform,  no  more  like  gondoliers 
than  I  am  to  Endymiou ;  Carls  and  Ludwigs,  not 
Giacomos  and  Paolos.  Also  shall  you  see  prowl- 
ing about  the  water-streets,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  barges  and  cutters  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  war-steamers  which  are  moored  off 
the  Arsenal,  or  the  island  of  St.  George  the 
Great.  There  are  a  great  many  forts  about 
Venice,  and  a  great  many  Croat  soldiers  to  gar- 
rison them. 

The   boatmen    who  go  out  to  sea,  who  coast 
along  the  Adriatic  seaboard,  and  sometimes  cross 
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the  gulf  to  the  Turkish  littoral,  arc  brightly  clad 
enough,  and  delight  in  coloured  striped  shirts, 
scarlet  and  sky-blue  caps,  sashes,  and  other  acces- 
sories of  salt-water  dandyism.  Picturesque  and 
bizarre  creatures  they  still  are,  bare-footed  and 
opcn-chestcd,  aud  they  lounge  and  sprawl  and 
grovel  in  the  most  romantic  attitudes  all  about 
and  over  St.  Mark's  Place,  and  the  Mole  and  the 
Riva,  and  every  inch  of  quay  or  stairs  that  offers 
room  for  lazing  upon.  They  are  often  ragged, 
but  in  justice  I  must  admit  that  they  are  all  very 
clean,  and  have  a  manlier,  worthier  look  than  the 
aquatic  scamps  who  decorate  the  Chiaja  at  Na- 
ples. Your  gondolier  is  quite  another  character. 
I  was  prepared  for  aU  kinds  of  disappointments  in 
Venice — from  the  romantic  point  of  view — and 
underwent,  as  it  turned  out,  very  few  j  for  the 
real  Venice  is,  to  my  mind,  twenty  times  raorc 
astounding  than  the  ideal  one;  but  I  cannot 
avert  the  acknowledgment  that  the  actual  gondo- 
lier is  a  sad  destroyer  of  illusions.  He  is  not  the 
least  like  the  personage  you  fondly  imagined  him 
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to  be.  His  ordinary  head  covering  is  a  felt  hat  of 
the  pattern  known  as  wide-awake.  He  wears  no 
sash.  He  patronises  a  shooting-jacket.  His  pan- 
taloons are  by  no  means  out  of  the  common. 
The  sole  romantic  feature  in  his  attire  is  a  nega- 
tive one — the  general  absence  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. My  particular  gondolier — he  of  the  poodle 
— was  a  dandy;  but  in  what  did  his  dandyism 
consist  ?  In  a  laced  front  to  his  shirt — such  a 
shirt  as  I  could  have  purchased  for  twelve  francs 
fifty,  in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  Paris ;  in  a 
resplendent  watch-guard,  and  a  bunch  of  charms. 
I  was  wofully  disappointed.  I  turned  to  the 
poodle,  seeking  consolation.  He  flapped  his  tail 
against  the  prow,  with  the  wag  mournful.  "What 
would  you  have  ?  "  he  seemed  to  ask.  "  Venice 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be."  I  turned  with  a  sigh; 
when  a  ray  of  relief  shot  through  me.  The 
gondolier  wore  a  pretty  cameo  in  the  band  of  his 
wide-awake.  That  was  something.  Presently  I 
gave  him  a  cigarette,  and  thanking  me  with  the 
frank  and  dignified  courtesy  which  it  strikes  me 
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favourably  distinguishes  the  Italians  from  the 
French,  he  inserted  my  gift  in  a  meerschaum 
tube  with  an  amber  mouthpiece.  I  am  afraid  the 
tube  was  made  at  Vienna  ;  but  it  bore  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  car^'ed  in  the  meerschaum,  and  that 
was  something  more. 

Goethe,  fiftj'  years  ago,  Byron  and  Rogers, 
forty  years  ago,  noticed  that  the  gondoliers  had 
ceased  to  sing.  They  arc,  indeed,  songless.  I 
never  heard  when  in  company  with  the  poodle 
or  elsewhere,  any  barcaroles,  any  ritornellas,  any 
recitations  from  Tasso  or  Ariosto.  The  gondolier 
is,  however,  by  no  means  mute.  He  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly merry  fellow,  and  for  centuries  has  been 
renowned  as  a  wag.  A  thick  volume  might  be 
collected  of  the  droll  sayings  of  these  Hansom 
cabbies  of  the  sea.  The  stranger,  it  is  true,  does 
not  understand  much  of  his  facctise,  for  he  con- 
verses mainly  in  the  soft  and  flowing  Venetian 
dialect,  which  dulcifies  "  padre "  into  "  pare," 
"madre"  into  "mare,"  and  abbreviates  "casa" 
to  "  ca."    Then  he  has  his  professional  gondolier's 
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language,  the  origin,  structure,  aud  syntax  of 
which  must  alike  remain  mysterious  to  those 
who  aie  not  to  the  Venetian  manner  born.  The 
most  salient  points  in  the  vocabulary  seemed  to 
mc  : 

First.  "  Ayehehi ! "  This  is  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  corner  of  a  canal;  it  is  intended  as 
a  warning  to  any  unseen  gondolier  who  may  be 
coming  round  the  said  corner. 

Next.  "  Tai" !  "  or  "  Tahyi !  "  This  is  when  he 
has  turned  the  corner,  and  is  an  aviso  to  any 
comrade  who  is  close  on  his  heels. 

Last.  "  AUajevaismayfachayeh-eh-eh  ! "  ad  li- 
bitum. This  is  a  very  complex  and  prolonged 
sound,  like  the  sweep  of  an  oar,  and  is  employed 
when  a  gondolier  wishes  to  cut  through  a  group 
of  boats  collected  together,  in  order  to  land.  As 
the  cry  is  prolonged,  they  divide,  and  allow  him 
to  pass.  How  these  sounds  are  spelt,  or  what 
they  really  mean,  I  have  not  the  remotest  notion; 
and  I  question  whether  the  gondoliers  themselves 
are  much  better  informed.     It  is  probable  that 
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their  forefathers  Iiavc  cried  "  Ayehchi  "  aud 
"  Tayhi,"  and  "[Allajevaismayfachayeh-eh-eh," 
ever  since  the  days  of  blind  okl  DandolOj  if  not 
longer. 

Fouling  is  almost  unknown  in  the  navigation  of 
the  canals.  The  gondoliers  drive  their  boats,  if 
the  term  will  be  permitted  me,  with  exquisite 
skill  and  accuracy.  When,  in  rare  instances,  a 
slight  bump  occurs,  there  is  a  slanging  match  of 
moderate  intensity  between  the  gondoliers.  There 
is  one  form  of  objurgation  invariably  and  plenti- 
fully made  use  of.     It  is  "  Figlio  di "     I  need 

not  particularise.  Have  you  never  observed  in 
what  terms  of  reverential  afiection  foreigners  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  theu'  mothers ;  and  have 
you  never  observed  how  ready  they  arc  to  take 
away  the  characters  of  other  people's  mothers 
when  they  are  quarrelling  ? 

I  was  Cockney  enough,  just  now,  to  speak  of 
the  gondoliers  as  the  Hansom  cabljics  of  the  sea. 
"When  you  have  been  to  Venice,  my  hypercritical 
friend,   aud   have   gone   through  your   gondola- 
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apprenticeship,  you  may  arrive  at  the  confession 
that  between  the  gondola  and  the  Hansom  the 
gondolier  and  the  cabby,  there  are  many  points  of 
similarity.  First,  in  the  good  driving.  Next,  in 
the  fact  that  you  don't  see  the  driver,  but  occa- 
sionally hear  his  witticisms  behind  you.  Thirdly, 
in  3'our  having  a  look-out  straight  ahead,  and  side 
prospects  from  the  two  small  windows.  And, 
lastly,  there  will  scarcely  fail  to  come  over  you  the 
impression  that  the  gracefully  tapering  prow,  of 
which  the  head,  looked  straight  at,  seems  no 
thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  carving-knife,  forms, 
not  the  end  of  a  boat,  but  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  fleet  black  horse,  intelligent,  obedient  to  the 
will  of  the  charioteer.  Only,  you  never  get  the 
charioteer's  whip  in  your  face,  as  is  sometimes 
your  misfortune  in  a  Hansom. 

But  the  poodle  at  the  prow  is  scanning  me 
reproachfully,  and  I  leave  exterior  objects,  to  turn 
to  the  inside  of  my  gondola.  It  is  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon — I  don't  mean  by  Venetian  time, 
which  seems  to  be  regulated  anyhow — but  by  my 
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watch,  whicli  is  set  by  the  mei-idiau  of  Munich,  in 
Bavaria.  It  is  very  hot.  By-aud-by,  at  suusct, 
the  sea  will  be  of  a  deep  purple,  the  sky  of  an 
intense  azure,  but  both  are  now  as  sheets  of  bur- 
nished gold.  But  I  am  as  cool  as  a  cucumber 
inside  the  gondola.  The  windows  arc  slightly 
drawn  on  one  side,  and  hot  as  is  the  sun,  a  cool 
sca-brccze  comes  stealing  through.  Ah  !  that 
breeze,  how  well  I  remember  it  a  week  afterwards 
at  Milan,  howhng  in  the  agonies  of  the  toothache. 
The  cabin  of  the  gondola  is  a  little  black  chamber 
with  a  high-coved  ceiling.  It  is  panelled  with 
rich  carved  work.  There  is  room  in  it  for  three 
persons  to  sit  at  ease  on  the  soft  black  leather 
cushions  trimmed  with  black  lambswool;  but  I 
desire  no  company.  There  are  a  couple  of  mir- 
rors in  carved  ebony  frames,  garnished  with  gilt 
bosses.  The  door  is  a  wonder  of  carved  work. 
There  ai-e  arm-rests,  and  leg-rests,  and  every 
enticement  to  be  lazy.  The  transverse  bench  has 
a  raised  and  sloping  back,  like  an  arm-chair,  but 
the  space  between  that  and  the  tilt  is  covered 
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only  by  the  pendant  portion  of  the  black  awning, 
which  you  can  lift  at  will,  to  converse  with  the 
gondolier.  In  one  instance  only  is  the  sable 
rule  departed  from.  The  carpet,  which  extends 
from  stem  to  stern,  is  of  a  lively  polychromatic 
pattern. 

In  winter-time,  of  course  the  cabin  door  is  shut, 
the  curtains  are  drawn,  a  false  panel  is  inserted 
in  the  back,  and  all  things  are  made  snug  and  com- 
fortable. In  summer,  the  black  awning  forms 
the  most  delightful  of  sun-shades.  But  why  is 
it  black?  Tell  me,  Venetian  antiquarians.  Tell 
me,  chatty  correspondents  of  Notes  and  Queries. 
I  was  always  given  to  understand  that  black 
absorbed  heat,  and  that  white  was  the  only  wear 
for  hot  climates.  I  stretched  out  my  arm  and 
touched  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  but  it  was  cool. 
Do  they  put  saturated  felt,  or  wet  cloths,  be- 
tween it  and  the  awning  ? 

Many  travellers,  on  theii'  first  arrival  in  this 
enchanted  town,  and  in  their  eager  impatience  to 
drink  in  its  beauties,  rush  from  the  cabin,  and  sit 
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or  stand  in  the  open,  iu  the  forepart  of  the  boat, 
drinking  up  tlic  glorious  perspective  which  sur- 
rounds them.  That  I  think  is  a  mistake.  Tlie 
■windows,  the  open  doorway,  form  picture-frames, 
and  in  those  frames  are  set,  in  gentle  succession, 
all  the  marvellous  pictures  the  world  has  been 
wondering  at  for  centuries.  Tliere  is  the  Grimani 
Palace,  there  the  Pesaro,  there  the  Vendramin, 
there  the  Dogana,  there  Santa  Maria  della  Salute; 
there,  by  Jove !  there's  the  Rialto,  which  is  not 
unlike  the  Burlington  Arcade  on  arches.  "  Sig- 
ner   Antonio,    many    a   time   and    oft "   but 

Signor  Antonio  politely  asks  me  whether  we  shall 
turn  back,  and  I  say  him  yea,  and  bid  him  land 
me  at  the  ^lole. 

All  this  time  the  poodle  has  been  regarding, 
now  mc,  and  now  the  panorama  of  panoramas,  on 
either  side.  The  latter  he  inspects  with  an  air 
that  is  accustomed,  but  not  stale.  One  does 
not  grow  tired  of  Venice.  In  the  cortile  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  you  may  see  the  common  people 
eyeing  every  day,  with  reverent  astonishment  over 
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fi-esh,  the  wonderful  statues,  and  friezes,  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  poodle  looked  at  the  palaces  as 
though  he  were  acquainted  with  them  all,  but  was 
as  fond  of  them  as  when  he  first  set  eyes  on 
Venice  and  sat  at  the  prow  of  a  gondola.  Oh, 
poodle,  how  long  ?  Did  he  belong  to  the  main- 
land— was  he  ever  at    Bologna?     Was  he    ever 

no;  I  spurn  the  thought.     He  could  never 

have  been  an  Austrian  poodle.  The  gondolier 
would  have  tipped  him  into  the  sea,  and  held  him 
down  with  the  oar  till  he  was  drowned,  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  come  across  him  that  Alcibiades 
was  a  Tedesco. 

The  poodle,  and  I,  and  the  gondolier  came 
slowly  back  to  the  Mole.  And  there  I  paid  the 
boatman  a  little  more  than  his  fare,  and  left  him 
pleased.  I  shook  paws  with  Alcibiades,  and  left 
him  pleased,  too,  if  the  jocund  wag  of  his  tail 
was  to  be  accepted  as  evidence.  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  friend ;  and  solitary  travellers  are  always 
privileged  to  form  two  kinds  of  friendships.  To 
be  on  talking   terms  with   dogs  and  with   little 
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children  you  require  no  letters  of  introduction. 
And  then  I  traversed  the  ^lole,  and  finding 
myself  between  the  two  great  columns  guarding 
the  approach  to  the  Piazzctta,  with  the  Doge's 
Palace  on  one  side  and  the  Zecca  on  the  other, 
I  lost  my  senses  at  once,  and  was  whirled  away 
into  the  midst  of  Venetian  life,  and  was  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
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Caeeful  mammas  are  apt  to  box  tlie  ears  of 
little  girls  who  jump  up  on  chairs  to  look  at 
themselves  in  the  glass — at  least  careful  mammas 
were  wont  so  to  do  in  the  primitive  ageSj  when 
the  ears  of  little  girls  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  for  any  misdeeds,  be  boxed  at  all. 
But  no  amount  of  smarting  or  smiting  can,  I 
take  it,  cure  little  girls  when  grown  up,  of  a 
habit  which  is  as  natural  to  them  as  that  of 
nursing  a  doll  when  they  are  little.  Indeed,  I 
see  no  valid  reason  why  it  should.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  us,  grizzled  and  wrinkled  ones,  whose 
good  looks  are  of  antediluvian  date,  to  inveigh 
against  female  vanity,  coquetry,  display,  and  the 
like ;  but  none  of  our  'tierce  invective  will  alter 
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the  real  and  immutable  state  of  the  case — that  it 
is  one  of  the  chiefest  points  in  that  "woman's 
mission "  about  which  so  much  insupportable 
clap-trap  has  been  lately  said  and  sung,  to  look 
comely  and  graceful,  in  order  that  she  may 
attract  men,  and,  ia  process  of  time,  get  mar- 
ried, and  become  the  happy  mother  of  blooming 
children.  Now,  this  comeliness  and  graceful- 
ness, if  the  requirements  of  civilisation  arc  to 
be  consulted,  are  unattainable  without  a  mirror. 
Beauty  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most,  is  a 
charming  bit  of  word  jingling ;  but  Cicely  Mop 
the  dairymaid,  without  even  a  scrap  of  looking- 
glass  to  assist  her  in  parting  her  hair  symmetri- 
cally and  adjusting  her  neck-ribbon  in  a  becoming 
manner,  will  scarcely  persuade  Colin  Clout  the 
ploughman  to  ask  her  to  wed.  ^Miss  Feejee,  the 
island  beauty,  may  contrive  to  stick  a  fish-bone 
through  her  nose,  and  plaster  her  cheeks  and 
forehead  with  ochre  and  orpiment,  without  the 
aid  of  a  toilet-mirror;  but  still,  she  would  give 
her    ears    for   the    merest   fragment    of   a   ship 
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captain's  shaving-glass.  Ask  tlie  "  prison  matron  " 
what  is  the  direst  punishment  tliat  female  con- 
victs have  to  undergo.  She  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  not  low  dietj  or  the  dark  cells,  or  even  hair- 
cutting — agonising  as  the  tonsure  is.  It  is  the 
deprivation  of  looking-glasses. 

Boys,  whose  "  mission  "  it  is  not — or  at  least 
it  should  not  be — to  fascinate,  are  not  much  given 
to  surveying  their  own  reflexions  in  polished  sur- 
faces. T  did  once  know  a  boy  at  school  who  was 
continually  staring  into  a  glass ;  but  vanity  was 
not  his  motive.  He  was  a  boy  with  a  raw  talent 
for  making  grimaces,  and  being,  besides,  of  an 
ambitious  turn,  the  notion  had  grown  iipon  him 
that  he  could,  by  assiduous  practice,  put  his 
tongue  into  his  ear.  He  studied  this  difficult 
feat  with  such  pertinacity,  and  with  such  horrible 
distortions  of  his  facial  muscles,  that  we,  his 
admiring  schoolfellows,  began  to  think  of  lock- 
jaw, and  grew  alarmed.  One  of  us  happened  to 
remember  the  old  story  of  the  madman  who, 
standing  at  the  top  window  of  an  asylum  with  a 
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saiic  person,  remarked  ^yhat  rare  sport  it  would 
be  if  he  were  to  fling  him  out  of  it ;  to  whicli  tlic 
sane  person  had  the  sagacity  to  reply  that  the 
sport  would  be  much  easier  if  he,  the  maniac, 
would  step  down  to  the  courtyard,  and  try  to 
jump  up  to  the  window.  The  madman  had  never 
thought  of  that,  he  said ;  and,  stepping  down 
accordingly,  was  promptly  pounced  upon,  and 
popped  into  a  padded  room.  Applying  this  apo- 
logue by  analogy,  the  juvenile  sage  I  speak  of  sug- 
gested to  the  boy  who  made  faces,  that  he  would 
gain  everlasting  renown  if  he  could  only  con- 
trive to  force  his  nose  into  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
tried,  and  failed,  naturally,  and,  falling  from  the 
giddj'  height  of  his  ambition,  took  a  soberer  view 
of  things,  and  let  his  tongue  alone  for  the  future. 
To  sneer  at  a  woman  for  spending  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  time  at  the  dressing-table  is  a 
fashion  as  old  as  envy,  malice,  and  other  un- 
charitableness ;  but  no  rational  male  could  be 
seriously  angry  with  his  spouse,  or  his  sister,  or 
his  sweetheart,  for  resorting  to  the  indispensable 
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aid  of  the  mirror  towards  enhancing  her  personal 
charms.  If  bonnets  ceased  to  be  properly  tied, 
and  pork -pie  hats  coquettishly  adjusted;  if  ladies 
had  not  looking-glasses  to  counsel  them  Iiomt 
much  pearl-powder  to  put  on,  and  how  much  to 
rub  ofiF;  there  would  be  an  end,  I  apprehend,  to 
society.  Let  me  put  a  case.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  lady  come  down  to  dinner,  or  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  respond  to  a  morning  call,  with  a  small 
circulai'  dab  of  some  flouiy  substance  on  the 
tip  of  her  finely-chiselled  nose?  I  have.  That 
farinaceous  disc  has  at  once  made  havoc  of  all 
her  charms,  stultified  her  jewellery,  rendered  nu- 
gatory all  her  Maltese  lace,  deleted  her  mauve 
ribbons.  The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  has  gene- 
rally been  self-evident.  She  has  completed  her 
toilette  in  a  hurry,  and  forgotten  that  last  and 
supreme  glance  at  the  looking-glass  after  ap- 
plying the  powder-puflF.  There  are  ladies,  you 
may  object,  who  never  use  powder.  Ask  them. 
Ask  the  photographers.  Ask  the  chemists  and 
druggists. 
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The  ladies,  I  am  emboldened  to  hope,  will 
render  me  a  proper  meed  of  gratitude  for  this 
candid  defence  of  their  right  to  gaze  upon  their 
own  sweet  reflected  images  as  long  and  as  fre- 
quently as  ever  they  please.  But  I  intend  to  go 
a  step  further.  Men  are  given,  as  a  rule,  to 
look  with  aversion  and  contempt  on  members  of 
their  own  sex  who  habitually  take  counsel  of  the 
looking-glass.  When  I  was  a  little  Ijoy,  the 
nursemaid  used  to  warn  me  off  the  reflective 
premises  by  telling  me  that  if  I  looked  in  the 
glass  too  long,  I  should  see  the  devil  leering  over 
my  shoulder.  I  think,  now,  that  a  little  im- 
prisoument  and  hard  labour  would  have  done 
that  nursemaid  no  harm.  As  we  grow  up,  we 
fall  into  the  liabit  of  sneering  at  the  man  who 
is  fond  of  viewing  himself.  We  brand  him  as 
a  softy  and  a  sillikin.  We  speak  of  him  as  a 
"  grinning  ape."  The  prejudice  against  such  a 
Narcissus  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  really  and  wholly  a 
fool.     Thus,  Lord  Claude  Miflies,  who  looks  at 
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himself  all  dinner-time  in  a  spoon,  and  Sir 
Ricketts  Tufton,  \rho  always  carries  a  hunting 
Tvatch,  in  order  that  he  may  survey  himself  in 
the  polished  convexity  of  the  case  under  pretest 
of  ascertaining  the  time,  have  notoriously  not  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  sense  between  them.  A  man 
must  be  very  hard  pushed  to  know  how  to  employ 
himself  if  he  goes  mirror  hunting  out  of  doors. 
Abroad  his  business  is  clearly  not  to  look  at 
himself,  but  at  other  people,  in  order  that  he 
may  observe  their  ways,  and  gather  truth  and 
knowledge,  according  to  his  lights.  But  at  home 
and  in  solitude  this  obligation  in  no  wise  holds 
good.  Wlien  you  are  between  four  walls,  and 
have  only  your  looking-glass  to  keep  you  com- 
pany, I  say  to  you,  young,  middle-aged,  old, 
stare  into  it ;  look  at  yourself;  compare  yourself 
with  the  self  of  the  day  before  yesterday — of 
ten,  of  twenty  years  ago.  Take  stock  of  the 
human  countenance,  and  see  how  much  of  the 
divine  element  yet  lingers  in  its  lineaments. 
You   were    not    always   ugly.      In    infancy   you 
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iiiij;lit  not  liiivc  been  ([uite  a  clicrui) ;  yet  there 
■was  something  in  your  babyhood  that  was  beau- 
tiful. All  callow  as  you  were,  your  brow  was 
open,  your  cheeks  were  smooth,  your  eyes  clear. 
There  was  a  smile  on  your  lips  sometimes.  Run 
over  your  features  now.  Has  the  "thick-set 
hazel  died"  from  your  topmost  liead?  Has  the 
"  hateful  crow "  trodden  down  the  corners  of 
your  eyes  ?  Have  the  crisp  corners  become 
blunt  or  defaced,  or,  worse  still,  have  the  smooth 
mouldings  been  broken  into  jagged  angles  or 
ploughed  into  deep  indentations  ?  You  are  bald ; 
you  are  grey ;  your  skin  has  more  of  the  shagreen 
than  the  satin  in  its  texture;  you  must  call  on 
the  dentist  to-morrow.  A  little  Kalydor  or 
Toilet  Vinegar  might  do  you  good.  Alas  1  you 
are  long  past  the  aid  of  Rowland  or  Rimmel. 
Can  J.  O.  Bully  build  up  Babylon  again?  Can 
Rowland  restore  the  Roman  forum  ?  Can  True- 
fitt  give  back  to  Tyre  its  pristine  splendour? 
Who  has  done  all  this  mischief?  Time?  Ah! 
Time  has  a  broad  back  between  his  wings.     Do 
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you  think  that  Time  gutted  and  unroofed  all 
those  hoary  castles  on  the  Rhine  ?  Those  who 
know  the  country  and  its  history  will  tell  you 
that  the  Grand  ^lonarque  and  the  Great  Napo- 
leon, with  their  shells  and  their  cannons,  did  ten 
times  more  than  Time  to  ruin  the  old  schlossen 
between  the  Seven  Mountains  and  the  Lorelei. 
Have  you  never  wasted  a  palatinate?  Have 
you  never  blown  up  IMayence?  Look  at  your 
face.  What  do  all  those  lines  mean?  Study? 
Thought  ?  Care  ?  "Wliere  is  the  result  ?  Whence 
came  the  care  ?  Look  at  your  face,  and  be  wise 
ere  it  is  too  late. 

There  was  a  touch  of  quaint  self-knowledge 
in  that  gambling  baronet,  who,  after  he  had  lost 
a  few  thousands  over  the  hazard-table  at  Crock- 
ford's,  would  walk  up  to  a  plate-glass  mirror, 
and  shake  his  fist  at  himself,  and  exclaim,  "Ah, 
you  fool !  you  infernal  fool !  For  twopence  I 
would  knock  your  head  off  your  shoulders.  You 
needn't  scowl  at  me,  you  black-looking  scoundrel. 
I  sav  vou  are  a  fool — a  confounded  fool !  "     But 
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tlie  baronet  shoukl  have  gone  through  tliis  pan- 
tomime in  his  own  chamber,  and  alone,  before 
he  dressed  for  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street. 

Judiciously  and  cautiously  conducted,  perio- 
dical self-examination  in  the  looking-glass  may 
be  highly  advantageous.  Of  course  the  outward 
guise — even  in  solitude,  when  tlic  best  worn  mask 
will  fall  oft" — is  not  invariably  the  criterion  of  the 
inner  man.  One  of  the  most  dissipated  persons 
— the  most  incorrigible  nightbird  I  ever  knew  — 
had  quite  a  seraphic  countenance.  It  was  won- 
derful to  see  him,  the  morning  after  an  orgie  (he 
never  having  been  to  bed),  with  his  fair  glossy 
hair  curling  over  his  white  temples,  a  roseate 
bloom  (not  a  flush)  on  his  downy  cheek,  his  blue 
eyes  sparkling,  and  his  whole  self  looking  as 
though  he  fed  on  curds  and  whey  and  roasted 
butterflies'  wings.  He  went  down  hill  garlanded 
with  flowers ;  but  down  he  went,  nevertheless, 
and  fell  to  pieces  suddenly. 

While  I  am  writing  about  looking-glasses 
comes  across  me  the  reminder  that,  so  far  as  the 
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pliilosopliical  study  of  one's  self  is  concerned, 
modern  science  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
superseding  the  use  of  looking-glasses.  A  friend, 
five  Jiundred  miles  away,  sends  me  her  photo- 
graphic carte  de  visite.  Well,  what  of  that  ? 
She  might  have  sent  me  a  miniature.  But  a 
miniature  costs  much  money,  and  is  not  easily 
sent  by  post;  and  moreover,  without  intending 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  miniature  painters,  I 
venture  this  statement : — that  they  are,  in 
general,  sad  flatterers.  Now,  the  camera  obscura 
never  flatters.  It  disparages.  If  you  go  into  it 
ugly,  you  come  out  of  it  uglier.  How  stern  old 
Oliver  Cromwell  would  have  delighted  in  a  sitting 
to  a  photographer  !  Not  a  wrinkle,  not  a  pimple, 
in  that  rough  face  would  the  impartial  lens  have 
spared.  If  photography  had  only  existed  three 
hundred  years  ago,  what  strange  commentaries 
might  we  not  now  possess  on  the  reputed  beauties 
and  gallants  whose  adulatory  portraiture  has 
come  down  to  us !  Queen  Bess's  carte  de  visite 
might  be  that  of  a  coarse,  ill-favoured  old  hag ; 
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half  King  Charles's  beauties  might  appear  as 
snub-nosed  and  square -jaw  ed  as  the  beauties  of 
the  ballet  that  you  may  purchase  now-a-days  in 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  or  the  Passage  Choiseul. 
La  Belle  Stuart  might  seem  sun-fieckled,  and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle  wall-eyed;  Marlborough  a  round, 
pot-bodied,  common  kind  of  man ;  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  a  vulgar-looking  "  gent." 

I  think  that  a  man  anxious  to  obey  the  precept 
"  Know  thyself,"  might  gather  much  intimate  self- 
acquaintance  if  he  had  his  carte  de  visite  taken  at 
least  once  a  month — with  a  life-sized  photograph 
once  a  year.  He  should  kec()  tlie  collection,  not 
for  public  exhibition,  but  for  private  contempla- 
tion. He  should  muse  over  his  multiplied  efligies, 
and  write  marginal  notes  in  the  album  where 
they  are  enshrined.  Let  there  be  no  touching 
up,  no  smoothing  away  of  furrows,  no  darkening 
of  hair  and  whiskers.  Let  hira  insist  on  having 
the  real,  raw,  untampered  with,  photographs.  And, 
when  he  winds  his  way  to  the  operator's  studio, 
let  him  go  in  Lis  ordinary  costume — unkempt, 
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if  it  be  his  custom  not  to  brusli  liis  bair — shabby, 
if  he  be  usually'  averse  fi'om  sacrificing  to  the 
Graces.  When  he  sits  or  stands,  let  him  assume 
his  natural  attitude — or  no  attitude  ;  which  is  the 
most  natural  one  of  all.  Let  him  sternly  repu- 
diate the  traditional  book,  or  pencil,  or  scroll, 
and  kick  away  the  carefuUy  draped  table,  the 
eternal  arm-chair,  the  scene-painted  columns,  cur- 
tain, and  balustrade — all  the  hackneyed  "  proper- 
ties "  of  the  photographer.  The  picture  of  a  man 
with  a  wall  behind  him,  is  all  he  needs. 

I  have  a  neat  little  collection  of  cartes  de 
visite  of  this  kind.  I  even  go  further.  TV'hen 
I  take  a  long  suburban  walk,  or  a  run  to  a 
provincial  town,  I  stop  at  the  nearest  "studio," 
or  the  nearest  van,  and  have  sixpennyworth  of 
portraiture  done  on  glass,  with  the  veneer  of 
black  varnish  behind.  If  you  adopt  this  custom, 
you  will  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  indulge 
in  the  most  edifying  meditations,  and  may  give 
your  looking-glasses  a  very  long  holiday.  If 
time    hang  heavy  on   your  hands,  out  with  the 
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album,  or  overh.uil  tlio  pile  of  sixpenny  half- 
length  tinsel  frames  which  you  may  keep 
locked  in  your  bedroom  drawer.  There  you 
arc  in  many  mo  Is,  and  under  kaleidoscopic 
ph.ises  and  conditions.  Ah  !  there  is  the  new 
frock-coat  in  which  you  went  to  that  little  fish 
dinner  at  the  Trafalgar.  You  remember : — the 
day  you  were  detained  so  long  in  the  City, 
writing  important  letters.  There  is  the  shooting- 
jacket  in  which  you  took  your  pedestrian  tour  in 
Scotland.  There,  too,  are  your  knapsack  and 
your  Tyrolese  wide-awake,  and  those  famous  walk- 
ing-boots that  gave  you  the  soft  corns.  In  that 
white  waistcoat,  ray  friend,  you  were  married. 
It  was  but  five  years  since ;  yet  you  have  grown 
too  stout  to  wear  that  waistcoat  now.  What  lias 
become  of  that  cameo  pin  ?  Ah  !  you  gave  it 
to  Jack  Flukes  who  went  to  Australia  and  made 
so  much  money  at  the  bar  there,  and  never  wrote 
to  you.  Why,  here  you  are,  with  Jack  Flukes 
himself  leaning  over  your  shoulder  !  How  fond 
of  vou  the  old  fellow  seems  !     What  a  dear  old 
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fellow  it  was  !  But  lie  never  wrote  from  Mel- 
bourne, not  even  in  answer  to  that  missive  in 
which  you  informed  him  that  you  had  been  sued 
on  that  little  bill,  the  proceeds  of  which  paid  his 
passage  to  the  antipodes. 

I  knew  a  man — not  very  long  ago  either,  for 
the  carte  de  visite  fashion  is  but  a  recent  one 
— who  had  evil  craft  enough  to  make  photo- 
graphy serve  the  purposes  of  his  hatred  and 
revenge.  He  had  loved  a  woman  who  was  beau- 
tiful, and  accomplished,  and  haughty,  and  who, 
after  showing  him  some  slight  favour,  scorned 
him.  In  the  days  of  her  condescension — brief 
and  fleeting  as  those  days  were — she  gave  him  a 
large  photographic  portrait  of  herself,  blazing 
with  pride,  and  youth,  and  beauty.  They  quar- 
relled, and  parted,  and  many  hundred  miles — 
thousands  at  last — yawned  between  them.  Two 
years  passed  away,  and  the  man  found  a  woman 
to  love,  and  not  to  scorn  him,  and  mai'ried,  and 
was  happy,  and  nearly  forgot  his  old  love.  In 
a  print-shop   window  one  day  he  saw  her  carte 
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de  visite.  He  weat  in  and  bought  it.  The  shop- 
keeper had  half  a  dozen  in  different  dresses  and 
attitudes ;  for  she  had  turned  her  accomplish- 
ments to  account,  and  had  become  a  kind  of 
celebritj.  He  bought  them  all.  This  was  at  the 
height  of  the  London  season.  At  its  close  she 
went  abroad.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
season  she  came  again,  and  was  not  quite  so 
celebrated,  but  there  were  more  and  various 
airtes  de  visite  of  her  published.  At  last  he 
had  to  ask  for  the  cartes  by  name,  for  he  grew 
doubtful  in  recognising  her  face.  Not  four  rears 
had  passed  by,  but  she  had  altered  strangely. 
Her  beauty  was  of  the  evanescent  kind.  Then 
the  man  would  arrange  his  photographs  like  a 
suit  of  playing-cards  by  the  side  of  the  first  and 
beauteous  photograph,  and,  remembering  the 
words  that  Clarendon  spake  to  Castlemaine, 
would  hug  himself  with  a  cruel  joy.  The  voman 
was  grotring  old.  "  Aha !  my  lady,'  he  would 
chuckle,  "  how  shiirp  this  nose  is,  how  sunken  are 
those  cheeks,  how  deep  are  the  Hues  under  those 
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eyes  !  "  He  got  a  powerful  magnifying-glass, 
and  declared  that  her  rich  wavy  hair  was  thin- 
ning. He  only  regretted  that  chromatic  photo- 
graphy had  not  yet  been  discovered.  "  If  one 
could  only  see  the  real  colours  of  life,  in  place  of 
these  monotonous  tints  of  sepia  and  ochre,"  he 
muttered — "  if  one  could  only  see  that  her  lips 
were  pale,  and  her  cheek  sallow,  and  that  there 
was  silver  in  her  hair  !  "  But  he  consoled  him- 
self in  remarking  how  thin  her  hands  had  grown, 
and  what  deep  "  salt-cellars  "  were  by  her  collar- 
hones.  If  this  man  had  been  a  poet,  he  might 
have  added  a  stanza  to  the  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere"  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

From  whichever  point  we  regard  it,  this  carte 
de  visite  movement  is  full  of  strange  features 
and  stranger  helps  to  insight  of  mankind.  It 
is  a  most  revolutionary  movement.  It  has  done 
much — a  thousand  times  more  than  ever  demo- 
crat or  demagogue  could  do — to  demolish  the 
Right  Divine  to  govern  wrong.  From  the 
cartes    de    visite,  we    learn    the    astounding  fact 
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that  kings  aud  queens  are  iu  dress  and  features 
precisely  like  other  people.  ^Earvcllous,  preter- 
natural, as  this  may  seem,  it  is  true.  Wings 
do  not  grow  upon  the  shoulders  of  monarchs. 
They  are  compelled  to  tread  like  common  mor- 
tals; [and  many  of  them  look  like  very  coarse 
and  vulgar  mortals,  too.  They  have  the  same 
number  of  arms  and  legs  as  us  plebeians;  nay, 
more  than  that,  some  stoop  uuwieldily  at  the 
shoulders,  and  others  ai'e  unmistakably  bow- 
legged.  Yes ;  bow-legged.  Iu  the  graud  old 
days  of  Spanish  etiquette,  "  the  Queen  of  Spain 
had  no  legs ; "  but  this  destructive  carte  de 
visite  mania  has  made  short  work  of  the  fictions 
of  etiquette.  The  ex-Queen  of  Naples  appears 
in  knickerboekers.  The  ex-King  stands  sulkily 
with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of 
very  ill-made  peg-tops.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
in  his  scanty  white  tunic,  looks  very  much  like 
a  journeyman  baker  listening  to  the  second 
report  of  ilr.  Tremenhere ;  the  bluflf  King  of 
Holland  has  a  strong  &mily  likeness  to  Washing- 
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ton  Irving's  Peter  Stuyvesant ;  the  King  of  Italy 
is  like  Tony  Lumpkin  with  a  pair  of  enormous 
moustaches ;  Queen  Christina  closely  resembles 
the  widow  in  Tristram  Shandy;  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  looks  like  a  drill-sergeant — a  similitude, 
perchance,  not  very  far  from  the  actual  truth. 
As  for  that  incomparable  carte  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Third,  in  a  plain  frock  and  a 
shiny  hat,  with  his  pretty  graceful  wife  on  his 
arm,  his  moustaches  carefullj'  twisted,  and  a  wag- 
gish smile  on  his  face — what  does  he  look  like  ? 
The  dark  and  inscrutable  politician  ?  the  arch- 
plotter  ?  the  gloomy  man  of  December  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  He  looks  like  a  confident  gentleman 
who  knows  a  thing  or  two,  who  is  going  cfown 
into  the  City  to  do  a  little  stroke  of  business,  and 
will  afterwards  buy  his  wife  a  new  bonnet  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  or  a  new  dress  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

It  is  all  over  with  the  right  divine.  D.  G. 
might  as  well  be  efl'aced  from  the  European  cur- 
rency.    Sovereigns  may  reign  in  the  hearts  of 
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their  people — aud  there  are  some  who  do  so 
reign,  aud  long  ni.ay  they  reign,  say  I  ! — but  thcj'' 
can  no  longer  hope  to  perpetuate  their  sway  by 
throwing  the  dust  of  flattering  portraits  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  Poor  old  George  the 
Fourth  !  What  would  he  have  thought  of  a  carte 
de  visite  ?  How  would  he  have  felt  at  finding 
himself  bracketed  as  a  twin-brother  of  Mr.  Til- 
bury ?  You  can't  disguise  your  wig  in  a  carte 
de  visite.  The  false  parting  will  come  out. 
Padding  is  easily  detected*  The  rods  of  crinoline 
are  defined.  The  king  may  sit  in  his  counting- 
house  counting  out  his  money,  the  queen  may  be 
iu  the  kitchen  eating  bread  and  honey,  but  the 
operator  pops  in  at  the  window  and  focuses  the 
twain,  and  there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  their 
being  very  plain. 


THE  GREAT  RED  BOOK." 

I  SING  a  book.  Not  that  famous  Livre 
Eouge — ^that  historical  red-book  which  was 
found  behind  the  secret  jianel  in  the  palace  at 
Versailles,  when  Majjip  Antoinette  was  rescued 
by  the  Count  de  Fersen  from  the  infuriated 
mob  that  soiight  her  in  her  bed-chamber  to 
slay  her.  Not  Webster's  Royal  Red-book,  as 
performed  in  the  Theatre  Royal  Adelphi,  in  a 
vaudeville  form,  with  a  strong  family  likeness 
to  the  "Almanach  des  Yingt-cinq  mille  Ad- 
resses."  Not  the  Court  Guide,  that  slim,  hot- 
pressed  epitome  of  gentility.  Not  the  dogs'- 
eared,  greasy,  dingy  red  book,  whose  original 
cost  was  twopence,  but  which,  by  the  mySte- 
*  Written  at  the  close  of  1S54. 
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rious  agency  of  "  tick,"  is  made  to  become  the 
representative  of  pounds — the  red  book  that 
the  housekeeper  wots  of,  and  that  the  un- 
satisfied butcher  shakes  vengefuUy.  Nor  the 
Red  Book  specially  so  called,  containing  a  list 
of  every  government  situation,  with  the  names 
of  the  holders  thereof,  from  the  Prime  Jlinister 
to  the  liall-portcr.  13ul  a  Great  Red  Book, 
ornamented  with  the  Royal  arms  in  gold, — a 
book  not  unlike  outwardly  one  of  her  Majesty's 
mail-coaches ; — a  book  now  in  the  fiftj'-sixth 
year  of  its  age ;  enormously  large,  prodigiously 
thick,  wondrously  heavy ; — a  book  that  if  it 
held  the  biographies  and  characters  of  men  as 
well  as  their  names  would  be  the  greatest 
repertory  of  human  knowledge  in  the  world ;  a 
book  really  marvellous  in  conception,  execution, 
and  actual  existence — in  a  word,  the  Post-office 
London  Directory  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

The  old   mail    coach— peace    be,   as    pleasant 
memories  are,  to  its  ashes — is  gone.     The  valiant 
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old  scarlet  vehicle  with  its  four  hlood-horseSj  so 
brave  in  ribbons  on  Maj-day ;  so  defiant  of  foot- 
pads and  higliwaymen,  in  the  blunderbuss  of  its 
guard,  and  the  pocket  pistols  of  its  coachman — 
so  blatant  of  its  royalty  and  its  maildom  in  the 
loud  fanfaronade  of  its  horn,  so  exorbitant  in  its 
charges,  so  boastful  of  its  speed,  and  yet,  oh  !  so 
slow — that  coach  is  gone  to  the  limbo  of  "flying  " 
coaches,  post  chaises,  and  stage- waggons.  The 
royal  mail  carried  ofttimes  peers  of  the  realm 
inside ;  bankers,  quakers,  and  old  ladies.  Out- 
side rode  tradesmen,  servants,  clerks,  and  gover- 
nesses; and  the  four  blood-horses  drew  for  the 
nonce,  representatives  of  the  court,  finance,  com- 
merce, small  trades,  and  genteel  professions.  In 
the  boot  were  the  fate-pregnant  letter-bags — the 
bags  that  had  held  ten  million  hopes,  fears,  pro- 
mises, smiles,  tears,  lies,  and  false  witnesses — the 
bags  that  held  in  sealing-waxed  foolscap,  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  quarrels  of  royal 
dukes,  and  the  loves  of  Dusty  Bob  and  Black  Sal, 
of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  maids,  wives 
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and  widows.  The  Royal  [Mail  starts  no  more 
in  its  glorious  unity  of  scarlet  and  gold  from 
St.  Martin's-le-Graud.  A  mechanical,  shrieking, 
whistling,  smoking,  panting  steam-engine  has 
superseded  the  coach  and  blood-horses.  A  man 
in  a  guernsey  and  a  fur  cap,  smelling  woundily  of 
train  oil,  reigns  in  the  stead  of  the  bluff  coach- 
man. A  railway  guard,  ah  nic  !  a  prosaic  rider 
in  breaks,  and  blower  of  whistles,  has  pushed  the 
mail  guard,  in  his  scarlet  frock  and  tops,  with  his 
horn  and  blunderbuss,  from  his  box.  I  could 
weep  when  I  think  of  this  pleasant  old  institution 
departed,  were  I  not  consoled  in  descrying  a  sort 
of  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  Royal  Mail  in  the 
Great  Red  Book  before  me.  It  has  the  scarlet 
and  gold,  the  Royal  arms,  the  Post-office  im- 
primatur. Its  advertisements  in  the  daily  press 
may  serve  for  its  horn  ;  the  copyright  act  securing 
it  from  piracy  may  pass  for  its  protective  blunder- 
buss ;  and  its  thousands  of  pages,  recording  more 
thousands  of  the  names,  addresses,  and  avocations 
of  persons  in  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  are 
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not  a  bad  substitute  for  tbe  foolscap  coantcrfeit 
presentments  in  the  fate-pregnant  letter-bags. 
So  let  the  Post-office  London  Directory  be  my 
Royal  ]\Iailj  and  let  me  start  with  it  on  its 
journey  from  the  printing-offices  of  its  pro- 
prietors, in  that  sombre  and  mysterious  locality. 
Old  Boswell  Court,  near  Temple  Bar,  London. 

I  don't  think  I  am  called  upon  to  relate  how 
many  reams  of  paper  were  used  for  this  great 
work ;  how  much  the  paper  weighed  or  cost  per 
ream.  I  am  afraid  that  were  I  to  launch  into 
such  abstruse  statistics  I  could  not  pull  up  with- 
out enumerating  the  tons  of  rags  employed  in 
making  the  paper  itself ;  their  size,  their  colour, 
the  far-off  climes  from  whence  they  came ;  the 
princesses,  chambermaids,  milkmaids,  and  beg- 
gars that  had  worn  them  in  the  process  of  their 
decadence  from  fine  linen  to  mere  rags.  This 
again  would  lead  me  to  the  number  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  paper-makers,  their  names,  ages, 
statures,  and  complexions ;  and  I  should  end  by 
a  statement  of  how  many  of  the  sewers  had  had 
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the  measles,  and  how  many  of  the  folders  be- 
longed to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  -which 
might  render  me  amenable  to  a  suspicion  of 
becoming  a  bore — a  suspicion  I  wish  to  avoid  at 
all  risks. 

The  Great  Red  Book  contains  eleven  sepa- 
rate directories :  the  Official,  the  Street,  the 
Commercial,  the  Trades,  the  Law,  the  Court, 
the  Parliamentary,  the  Postal,  the  City,  the  Con- 
veyance, and  the  Banking  Directories.  The 
price  is  a  long  one — thirty-six  shillings;  but 
then,  every  private  person  is  not  expected 
to  have  a  Directory  to  himself.  One  might 
as  well  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  white 
elephant,  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon,  of  a 
brass  band,  a  club-house,  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany, or  a  JIuseum  of  Economic  Zoology. 
The  Great  Red  Book  is  a  museum  in  itself — 
an  encyclopedia,  a  corpus  literariim  to  be  sub- 
scribed to,  to  be  divided  into  shares,  to  have 
trustees  for,  to  fall  to  the  oldest  survivor  in 
the  long  run  on  the   tontine   principle.     It   is 
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not  light  reading  by  any  means.  It  could  not 
form  part  of  a  Railway  Library,  a  Fireside 
Library,  or  a  Laughing  Library.  It  is  a  huge 
frowning  rubicund  tome  ;  a  monument  of  nomen- 
clature and  topography ;  the  Domesday  Book 
of  London — to  be  approached  with  reverence, 
consulted  with  anxious  eye  and  inquiring  finger. 
If  such  a  work  could  have  been  printed  two 
hundred  years  ago  (which  it  couldn't),  it  would 
have  been  attached  to  the  lectern  in  the  parish 
church  by  a  chain  and  padlock,  like  the  Vulgate 
or  Fox's  Martyrs.  I  would  be  as  chary  of 
admitting  the  veracity  of  a  man  who  told  me 
that  he  had  read  ^all  Great  Scarlet  Letters 
through,  as  I  am  of  believing  Buffy,  who 
because  he  has  heard  of  Gargantua  and  Pauta- 
gruel,  swears  that  he  has  read  Rabelais ;  or 
Cuffy,  who  on  the  strength  of  being  able  to  re- 
peat a  stray  couplet  or  two,  declares  that  he 
knows  Hudibras  by  heart. 

There   is  a  large   and   elaborate   map    of  the 
Great  Middlesex  "Wen  and  its  environs  attached 
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to  the  Directory ;  and  affixed  to  the  map  is  a 
very  simple  yet  ingenious  apparatus  for  finding 
any  street  and  ascertaining  any  division  of  mile- 
age within  the  four  miles  circle.  This  is  effected 
by  a  piece  of  tape  revolving  on  a  pivot,  and  con- 
taining a  series  of  numbers  corresponding  to 
other  numbers  on  the  margin  of  the  man  :  the 
street  looked  for  being  found  in  certain  columns 
beneath. 

The  first  publication  of  the  Great  Red  Book 
took  place  in  tlie  year  eighteen  hundred.  It  was 
then  but  a  feeble  little  bantling  in  pamphlet 
form,  containing  but  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pages  altogether.  The  directory  portions 
consisted  of  a  list  containing  only  eleven  thou- 
sand names.  The  corresponding  portion  for 
eighteen  fifty-five  contains  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  names.  The  Banking  Director}- 
was  established  by  the  Inspector  of  Letter-car- 
riers of  the  General  Post-office  ;  and  down  to  the 
year  forty-six,  the  Director}'  had  been  corrected 
each   year    by   the    General    Post-office    letter- 
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carriers :  when  uprose  the  present  editor,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  procuring  a  selected 
staff  of  well-educated  men  for  the  purposes  of 
revision ;  and  that  selected  staff  did  I  see,  in  a 
large  inky  room  somewhere  in  a  court  near  the 
printing-offices — in  a  court  where  odours  of  law, 
pounce,  aud  blue  bags  were  wafted  on  the  breeze ; 
where  the  sun  had  attempted  to  issue  a  fieri 
facias  on  the  pavement,  but  finding  itself  blocked 
out  by  the  tall  houses  (like  dingy  law  books 
reared  on  end),  had  made  a  return  of  nulla  bona 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Nature;  aud  where  the  little 
children  had  hung  a  parchment  doll  to  a  rusty 
nail  by  a  halter  of  red  tape. 

Even  as  almost,  immediately  after  Monday's 
Times  is  printed  off,  the  editor  rises  from  his  late 
breakfast  with  the  notion — soon  aggravated  into 
an  imperative  necessity — ^of  seeing  after  Tuesday; 
even  as  no  sooner  than  one  number  of  Household 
Words  is  gone  to  press,  and  long  before  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  the  labour  of  arranging 
another  number   commences :    even    so,    directly 
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the  Great  Red  Book  for  eighteen  fifty-five  is 
published,  the  merry  or  studious  racu  thereunto 
attached  eomiiience  the  compilation  of  the  scarlet 
calendar  for  eighteen  fifty-six.  For  though  court 
is  always  court,  and  commerce  commercCj  and 
liuv  law — though  streets  are  streets,  and  trades 
trades  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  men  change. 
The  prime  minister  fa^Js  into  the  plain  right 
honourable ;  the  briefless  barrister  becomes  a 
county  court  judge ;  the  medical  student  passes 
Hall  and  College,  and  sets  up  for  himself  in  a 
neat  little  druggist's  shop  in  Camden  Xew  Town ; 
the  patientless  physician  starts  into  renown  and 
Savile  Row.  Spinsters  marry,  widows  marry 
again  ;  the  son  of  sixteen  plucks  the  lined  crutch 
from  his  grandsirc,  and  goes  into  business  on  his 
own  account.  Partnerships  are  dissolved ;  and 
whilom  staunch  commercial  friends  fill  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  newspapers  with  frantic 
denials  of  connection  with  their  quondam  part- 
ners, and  sternly  repudiate  the  uutradesmanlike 
falsehood  of  "  it's  the  same  concern."     Men  are 
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divorced.  Belgrave  Square  is  sold  up,  and  is  fain 
to  liide  his  head  at  the  Spotted  Dog  in  Strand 
Lane.  Number  nine  retires  to  his  country- 
house,  and  number  ten  goes  to  join  his  uncle  in 
America.  Men  go  to  the  bad,  to  Boulogne,  to 
the  Bench ;  men  die ;  and  all  these  are  so  many 
variations  in  the  pulse  of  the  Great  Red  Book, 
■which  it  behoves  Messrs.  Kelly  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  and  to  take  their  measures  by  accord- 
ingly, so  that  the  pulse  may  beat  helpful  music  : 
and  that,  ever  on  the  watch,  they  may  be  able  to 
find  out  forty  thousand  faults  in  any  rival  Di- 
rectory that  may  dare  to  start  in  opposition ; 
always  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  and  not 
at  all  for  that  of  their  own  Great  Red  Book  in 
particular,  of  course. 

For  compiling  the  fresh  number  of  the  Direc- 
tory two  distinct  classes  of  persons  are  employed. 
The  first  for  the  indoor,  the  second  for  the  out- 
door work. 

My  friends  the  well-educated  men,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty,  open   the  ball.     Ou  the 
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principle  of  Saturn  destroying;  his  own  cliildrcn  ; 
of  Penelope  resolving  her  chiily  crochet-work  into 
mere  Berlin  wool  again ;  of  the  domino-player 
shuffling  his  neat  parallelograms  of  pieces  into  a 
salad  of  bones;  of  the  stoic  throwing  away  his 
cucumber  just  when  it  is  dressed  to  the  pink  of 
perfection;  of  the  child  upsetting  the  house  of 
cards  which  it  had  taken  him  so  much  time  and 
patience  to  build  up ;  tlic  educated  young  men 
proceed  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  to  destroy 
their  last  year's  work  by  cutting  up  the  whole  of 
the  commercial  and  court  directories  into  the 
separate  lines  relating  to  each  person.  But  like 
the  victim  of  the  housemaid's  broom,  the  spider, 
no  sooner  is  their  web  of  sophistry  destroyed 
than  they  are  at  their  dirty  work  again.  If  not 
dirty,  at  least  sticky ;  for  the  next  step  consists 
in  gumming  the  dissevered  strips  upon  separate 
sheets  of  blank  paper,  called  qucr}-  papers,  room 
being  left  for  corrections.  For  know  ye,  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  Great  Red  Book  is  com- 
piled is,  that  every  portion  of  the  work  should  be 
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submitted  in  print  to  the  persons  who  are  re- 
spectively described  therein.  In  the  case  of 
persons  or  firms  residing  in  the  country,  these 
marginal  slips,  with  a  cabalistic  printed  inquiry, 
"  Is  this  correct  ? "  are  sent  to  them  by  post : 
a  stamp  being  enclosed  to  save  the  recipient's 
expense  in  transmitting  a  reply.  The  compilers 
of  the  Great  Red  Book,  besides  keeping  a  keen 
eye  on  their  main  chance  of  accuracy,  show  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  adoption  of 
this  system.  It  imbues  some  thousands  of  per- 
sons with  the  agreeable  notion  that  they  have 
had  a  finger  in  the  editorship  of  a  six-and-thirty 
shilling  volume  bound  in  scarlet  and  gold.  One 
likes  to  see  oneself  in  print,  somehow.  Besides, 
a  man  likes  to  touch  up  his  own  portrait,  shade 
off  his  initials,  sharpen  his  street  number ;  and  if, 
like  Dogberry,  he  desires  to  be  written  down  an 
ass,  he  may  write  himself  down  an  ass,  and 
welcome. 

And   now   come  into  action    another    "  well- 
seiected   staff  of  educated  men  "—a  mysterious 
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staff,  an  ubiquitous  staff,  a  nomadic  staff,  an 
invisibly  inquisitive  (for  directorial  purposes)  staff, 
who  may  be  called  canvassers,  collectors,  in- 
quirers, askers,  or  perhaps  most  comprehensively, 
finders-out. 

First,  for  the  purposes  of  the  office,  the  dis- 
tricts comprised  in  the  Directory  are  divided  into 
about  seventy  sub-districts,  to  each  of  which  one 
outdoor  collector,  canvasser,  or  fiudcr-out  is 
appointed. 

About  the  month  of  ilay,  this  ingenious  man 
(I  will  take  one  as  a  sample)  commences  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  He  is 
furnished  with  the  several  papers  arranged  in 
streets,  and  also  \vith  a  supply  of  blank  forms, 
with  his  particular  district  cut  out  of  the  map, 
and  with  a  printed  paper  of  instructions.  He 
starts  on  his  peregrinations  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  and  returns  to  the  office  at  five  or  six  in 
the  evening  with  his  day's  work. 

The  work  so  brought  in,  is  revised  by  the 
well-educated    men    indoors,   to    see    that    the 
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names  are  all  written  so  clearly  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  them  to  be  misread  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  their  progress  through  the 
office ;  and  also  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  between  the  street  directory  and 
the  separate  papers.  All  removals  are  referred 
to  the  corresponding  districts.  Thus,  if  John 
Tonks  is  returned  as  a  new  name  iu  Oxford 
Street,  removed  from  the  Strand,  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  Strand  to  see  that  he  is  there 
taken  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  paper 
returned  from  the  Strand,  which  states  that 
John  Tonks  has  removed  thence  to  Oxford 
Street,  will  be  referred  to  that  street  to  verify 
Tonks  being  entered  there  as  a  new  name. 
Tlie  papers  are  then  divided  into  three  parcels : 
those  in  which  no  alterations  have  taken  place, 
the  "take-outs,"  and  the  new  names.  The 
"no-alterations"  ai'e  done  with;  the  two  other 
classes  have  to  be  sorted  to  the  commercial 
and  court  divisions,  and  arranged  in  strict  alpha- 
betical order.     This  is   an   operation  requiring 
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great  care,  as  names  prouounccd  alike  may,  by 
a  very  trifling  diflerence  in  spelling,  be  far 
removed  from  each  other :  c.  g.,  if  Spigot  were 
sorted  as  if  it  were  spelt  Spigott,  it  would  be 
entered  seven  names  too  low ;  but  if  it  were 
sorted  as  if  spelt  Spiggott,  it  v.ould  be  fourteen 
names  too  high. 

When  all  the  districts  have  l)ecn  corrected 
once,  and  the  information  arrauged  in  the  office, 
the  street  portion  is  handed  over  to  the  printers, 
and  all  the  corrections  made  in  print.  Proofs  of 
each  street  are  pulled,  and  handed  to  the  can- 
vassers, who  again  go  over  their  entire  districts 
rapidl}-,  and  note  any  alterations  vhich  may  have 
been  made  since. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  the  ingenious 
"  finder-out "  yet.  I  should  like  to  convey 
a  notion  of  him  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
He  is  necessarily  middle-aged,  as  a  man  of 
experience  should  be.  He  is  iucliacd  to 
be  bald-headed,  for  he  knows  thiugs.  He  is. 
taciturn   in  responsion,  but   voluble  in  interro- 
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gation.  Such  his  vocation.  I  have  a  notion 
that  he  wears  a  long  great  coat  with  many- 
pockets,  from  which  ooze  subscription  books, 
maps,  note-books,  "  query  papers,"  and  "  new 
names."  His  hat  is  frayed  with  much  smoothing 
while  waiting  for  replies,  with  long  lying  on  hall 
chairs  and  counting-house  brackets.  He  is  the 
most  disinterested  and  most  useful,  yet  the  most 
pertinacious,  of  Paul  Prys.  He  hopes  he  doesn't 
intrude ;  but,  do  you  happen  to  know  what  your 
name  is,  what  your  address,  what  your  profes- 
sion? He  is  a  silent  daguerreotypist,  for  ever 
taking  your  portrait  in  his  printed  camera,  and 
asking  you,  "  Is  this  correct  ? "  Time  and  he 
gUde  on  noiselessly  and  surely  together.  As 
each  succeeding  year  brings  good  or  evil 
fortune,  grandeur,  or  decadence,  he  comes  with 
them,  and  chronicles  your  ups  and  downs.  As 
long  as  you  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  he  will  be 
anxious  to  learn  how  you  are  getting  on;  and 
when  you  die,  he  ■will  make  a  last  register  of  your 
name,  with  "  Take  out "  afl&xed  to  it,  and  your 
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naaie  will  be  erased  from  the  book  of  London, 
aud  from  the  book  of  life. 

^Vhat  may  he  have  been  before  he  took  to 
"  finding  out  ? "  A  broken  merchant,  a  specu- 
lator, a  schoolmaster  ?  What  can  he  be  besides 
a  "  Courier  and  Enquirer  ?"  I  shudder  to  think. 
He  must  know  more  about  people  and  their 
whereabouts  than  a  postman,  a  detective  police- 
man, a  sheriff's  officer,  an  income-tax  schedulist, 
or  a  begging-letter  writer.  If  you  were  to  go 
through  the  Insolvent  Court  to-morrow,  he  could 
describe  all  your  consecutive  addresses  aud  avo- 
cations without  halting.  If  your  name  were 
Johnson,  and  you  were  a  doctor  and  a  lexico- 
grapher, he  could  be  your  Boswell,  aud  write 
your  biography  with  (at  least  local)  faultless 
accuracy. 

He  does  not  obtain  his  information  without 
considerable  trouble,  though.  In  the  City  and 
mercantile  paits  of  town  great  facilities  arc  given 
to  him  for  correcting  the  Directory,  and  he  is 
seldom  detained  an  unnecessary  time ;  but  at  the 
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west-endj  and  more  particularly  the  suburbs^  lie 
Las  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information. 
The  servant  is  disposed  to  treat  the  canvasser 
as  a  species  of  hawker,  if  not  worse — to  place  him 
on  a  level  with  the  seedy  man  who  solicits  sub- 
scriptions for  the  worn-out  plates  of  "  From 
Bungay  to  the  Bosphorus,"  or  the  "Illustrated 
Life  of  Timour  the  Tartar ;"  with  the  industrial 
who  knocks  a  double  knock,  and  politely  inquires 
if  you  want  any  lucifer  matches ;  the  calico  and 
lampblack  lascar  who  sells  tracts,  and  if  repulsed, 
frightens  the  little  footpage  into  convulsions,  by 
the  rolling  of  his  bilious  eyeballs  and  the  snaky 
bristling  of  his  elfin  locks — or  else  wreaks  a  dire 
revenge  by  beating  a  tom-tom,  and  yelping  Ben- 
galee ditties  before  the  parlour  window ;  the  diplo- 
matic man,  with  the  confidential  voice,  who  leaves 
the  box  of  steel  pens,  as  if  it  were  a  protocol,  and 
mentions  to  the  housemaid,  as  Nesseh-ode  might 
mention  to  Metternich,  that  he  will  call  for  them 
the  day  after  to-moiTow ;  the  hearthing  man  ; 
the   Bath-brick   man ;   the  spurious  taxgatherer. 
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who  knocks  like  the  water-rate,  and  hands  in  a 
paper,  headed  "  Fire,  Fire ;  "  or  "  Glorious  News  " 
relating  to  Blabberscoat's  pills,  or  a  newly-opened 
lineudraper's  shop  in  the  Walworth  Roadj  the 
ecclesiastical  man  with  the  white  neckcloth  and 
the  umbrella,  who  commences  the  conversation 
^vith  a  reference  to  the  Beast  and  the  battle  of 
Armageddon,  and  ends  with  enthusiastic  encomia 
on,  and  passionate  entreaties  to  you  to  buy.  Pro- 
fessor Tarpytch's  corn-plaister ;  the  military  man 
with  the  dyed  moustaches,  Avho  asks  if  Captain 
Seymour  lives  at  Number  Nine,  and  while  the 
unsuspecting  domestic  is  gone  to  inquire,  walks 
oft"  with  the  barometer,  a  new  silk  umbrella, 
and  master's  great  coat.  For  all  these  out- 
casts of  commerce  is  the  inoffensive  "finder- 
out  "  not  frequently  mistaken.  Often,  too,  is 
he  stigmatised  as  "taxes;"  often  unjustly  sus- 
pected and  vituperated  as  "  bailiffs ; "  very  often 
met  iu  his  humble  inquiries  by  the  stereo- 
typed reply  of  domestic  servitude  :  "  No ;  there's 
nothing  wanted ; "  or  "  Not  to-day  :   I  told  you 
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SO  before."     Immediately  after  which  the   door 
is  slammed  in  his  face. 

Even  when  the  servants  are  inclined  to  be 
civil,  and  really  understand  the  purport  of  the 
canvasser's  visit,  they  are  frequently  unable  to 
give  anything  approximating  to  the  correct 
spelling  of  their  master's  surname,  and  seldom 
know  his  christian  name  at  all.  How  should 
they  ?  The  only  head  of  the  establishment  they 
recognise  is  "Missus."  She  is  all  in  all  to 
them.  She  engages,  she  discharges ;  she  gives 
the  Sunday  out,  she  objects  to  followers,  de- 
nounces ringlets  and  enforces  caps;  she  scolds, 
pays  wages,  orders  the  dinner,  and  is  the  re- 
cipient of  the  intelligence  of  how  much  crockery- 
ware  the  cat  breaks  weekly.  Missus  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Household.  Master 
is  only  an  inconsequential  entity  who  grumbles 
when  dinner  is  late;  leaves  the  house  early  in 
the  morning  for  the  City,  and  comes  home  late 
at  night  from  his  club,  leaving  his  Wellington 
boots   at   the   foot   of  the   staircase.     So,  when 
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Betsy  is  asked  the  uame  of  the  occupier  of 
the  house,  she  answers,  "  Missus  " — Mrs.  Smith 
or  Brown,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  should  any 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Smith  has  a 
husband,  it  is  resented  as  a  piece  of  impertinence 
— very  probably  with  the  dreadful  words,  "  Get 
along  with  your  impcrence." 

More  than  four  times  the  amount  of  labour  is 
requisite  for  correcting  private  names  in  the 
suburbs  than  for  the  same  task  in  the  City. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Post- 
office  Directory  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes : 
one  is  the  continual  demolition  of  piles  of  inferior 
buildings,  among  which  no  name  was  fit  to  appear 
in  the  Director)-,  and  the  substitution  of  streets 
of  superior  houses,  many  of  which  are  sublet  into 
chambers — the  occupiers  of  all  of  which  have  to 
be  chronicled ;  but  the  increase  is  principally 
owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  business  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  become  non- 
resident. It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation 
and  mention,  that  the  City  merchants  and  trades- 
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men  are  uon-resident ;  but  the  extent  to  wliicli 
clerks  and  small  tradesmen  reside  at  a  distance 
from  tlieir  place  of  business  is  by  no  means  so 
■well  known. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  were  principally  retired  tradesmen,  who 
only  visited  the  City  at  intervals — their  means  of 
communication  being  limited  to  three  or  four 
coaches  a  day,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  a  fare 
of  two  shillings  or  eighteenpence.  Now,  railways, 
omnibuses,  and  steamboats  convey  every  evening 
multitudes  to  and  from  tlieir  shops  or  countiug- 
houses,  at  charges  varying  from  threepence  to 
a  shilling.  These  multitudes  necessarily  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  shops  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Hence,  the  houses  adjoin- 
ing the  main  roads  aPe  generally  converted 
into  shops,  the  front  garden  is  either  built 
over,  or  used  as  a  standing-place  for  goods. 
The  old  road-side  public-house  with  its  horse- 
trough,  its  bench  in  front  for  weary  travellers, 
and  its  swinging  sign — the  calling  place  for  the 
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one  carrier  of  the  vicinity — has  expanded  into 
a  huge  building,  all  stucco,  gas,  and  glitter, 
combining  the  London  gin  -  palace  with  the 
countrj'  inn,  the  assembly-room  with  the  Ma- 
sonic hall,  or  club-room  of  the  Benevolent 
Brotherhood  of  Antediluvian  Buffaloes.  The 
ncwsvender's  shop,  where  literature  was  not  so 
long  ago  mixed  with  kites,  hoopsticks,  marbles, 
Aberncthy  biscuits,  and  bleary  buUscyes  in 
bottles,  has  grown  into  a  circulating  library 
and  fancy  stationer's;  the  old  chandler's  shop 
has  become  a  grocer's  and  Italian  warehouse, 
and  armies  of  coloured  bottles  start  from  the 
plate-glass  windows  of  chemists  and  druggists. 
It  is  necessaiy  for  the  wholesale  houses  to 
communicate  with  these  shops,  as  much  as 
with  those  of  the  same  description  in  town; 
and  they  must  all  therefore  be  included  in  the 
Directory. 

In  this  general  scattering  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  into  the  suburbs,  the  choice  of  a 
locality  is  determined  by  various  incidents.     The 
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man  whose  business  habitually  ends  at  four  p.m. 
prefers  a  raihyay  ;  while  he  whose  avocations  are 
of  uncertain  duration  prefers  a  district  to  which 
there  is  an  omnibus  every  five  minutes.  It  thus 
happens  that  intimate  friends  and  relations  are 
found  residing  in  widely  different  suburbs ;  and 
as  visiting  is  thus  rendered  more  troublesome, 
they  would  gradually  lose  sight  of  each  other,  and 
the  dweller  in  Clapham  would  be  afraid  to  leave 
home  to  call  upon  a  friend,  who,  when  last  heard 
of,  was  residing  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  who 
might  in  the  interval  have  moved  to  Dalston, 
Kensington,  or  the  Old  Kent  Road,  but  that 
scarlet  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  the  Great 
E.ed  Book,  comes  to  our  assistance  in  this  con- 
juncture, by  giving  us  an  accurate  Directory  of 
the  residents  of  the  suburbs. 

An  accurate  Directory  of  almost  every  London 
subject  indeed.  The  age  of  the  moon ;  the  Prin- 
cess Helena's  birthday;  the  commencement  of 
grouse-shooting  J  information  relative  to  sauce 
manufacturers,   commissioners    for    taking    afii- 
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da\'its,  adhesive  postage  stamps,  Arcbidiaconal 
Courts,  provincial  hotels,  post-office  receiving- 
houses,  waxwork  exhibitions,  bankrupts'  letters, 
Foreign  Office  passports,  Newgate,  bottles  con- 
taining liquid  not  to  be  sent  by  post,  clubs,  the 
Court  of  Peculiars,  steam-packets,  peeresses  in 
their  own  right,  obliterating  stamps,  the  Blooms- 
bury  county-courts,  workhouses,  London  bankers, 
droits  of  the  Admiralty,  money-orders,  sworn 
brokers.  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  first  fruits 
office.  Primitive  Methodists,  her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, and  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  with  at 
least  fifty  thousand  other  subjects  as  widely  dis- 
similar, will  all  be  found  treated  of  in  this  really 
wonderful  volume. 

But  I  must  make  an  end  of  it.  Tedious  as 
I  may  have  appeared,  I  am  still  fearful  that 
I  have  been  far  from  giving  in  these  few 
pages  even  a  tithe  of  the  marrow  scattered 
through  this  great  scarlet  marrow-bone  of  two 
thousand  pages.  ^lore  fearful  still  when  I  re- 
member that  the  bone  itself  is  but  a  little  pha- 
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lange  in  the  immense  corpus  of  London,  whose 
giant  heart  beats  with  two  millions  and  a  half 
pulsations  of  busy  life  in  this  day  and  hour  that 
I  write. 


UNFORTUNATE  JAMES  DALEY. 

TimouGU  -nhat  inadvertent  misapprehcnsiou 
relative  to  the  laws  of  mine  and  thine  the  late 
unfortunate  Mr.  James  Daley  came  to  be  exiled 
from  his  native  country,  Ireland,  to  which  he  was 
so  bright  and  conspicuous  an  ornament,  I  have 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  That  he  was  so 
exiled — that  is  to  say,  transported  beyond  the 
seas,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  for  I  find  him  to 
have  been  a  convict  in  the  penal  settlement  of 
Botany  Bay,  in  or  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

Anno  Domini  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  was  a  real  annus  mirabilus.  Many  millions 
of  persons  were  born  and  died  in  every  month, 
week,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second  of  that  year : 
VOL.  I.  n 
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the  sun  shone  with  great  brilliancy  over  an 
immense  space  of  territory ;  copious  showers  of 
rain  feU  from  the  heavens;  and  it  is  on  indis- 
putable record  that  at  one  period  of  the  winter, 
snow  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  the  year  'eighty-eight  departed  from 
Rome  all  that  was  immortal  from  that  miserably 
mortal  amalgam  of  the  lees  of  wine,  the  bitter 
ashes  of  Dead  Sea  apples,  the  weeds  and  tares  of 
unchecked  passions,  the  withered  flowers  of  hope, 
and  youth,  and  honour,  that  was  once  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  to  the  vast  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries the  young  pretender ;  but  on  some 
cherished  medals,  and  on  Canova's  tombstone, 
and  in  some  stout  Scottish  hearts,  still  Charles 
the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland.  This  same  eighty-eight,  too,  flourished 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  unfortunate  James 
Daley. 

The  life  and  motives  of  Mr.  Daley  are  en- 
veloped in  mystery  which  no  person  has  yet 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  solve.     Mr.  Daley 
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was  transported,  but  for  what  crime  even,  does 
not,  as  I  have  premised,  appear.  Whether  be 
was  a  defender,  a  thrasher,  a  whiteboy,  a  peep  o' 
day  boy,  or  a  member  of  any  other  occult  society 
of  Irish  Philadelplii ;  or  whether  with  a  noble 
disdain  of  the  factious  acrimonies  of  politics  he 
had,  inverting  Goldsmith's  remark  on  Burke, 
given  up  for  mankind  what  was  meant  for  party, 
and  so  confined  himself  to  larceny;  whether  he 
was  a  victim  whose  expatriation  is  to  be  numbered 
among  Ireland's  wrongs,  or  a  scoundrel  of  whom 
his  country  was  well  rid,  must  remain  a  doubt, 
subject  to  the  everlasting  if,  the  everlasting  per- 
haps, and  the  everlasting  why.  Unless,  indeed, 
any  body  should  take  the  trouble  to  rout  out 
the  Irish  sessions  papers,  or  gaol  returns  (if  any 
existed),  for  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight. 

James  Daley's  misfortunes  are  over,  and  the 
kangaroo  hops  over  his  grave ;  his  name  would 
never,  probably,  have  found  a  place  in  print,  even 
in  the  Biogr<aphia  Flagitiosa,  had  I  not  the  other 
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day  stumbled  across  a  passage  in  an  old  book  tbat 
led  me  to  ask  myself  tbe  question,  wbether  be 
may  not  bave  been  tbe  first  discoverer  of  tbe 
gold  fields  of  Australia !  In  page  tbirty-six 
of  a  quarto  volume,  publisbed  upwards  of  balf 
a  century  ago,  entitled  "An  Account  of  tbe 
Englisb  Colony  of  New  Soutb  Wales,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Collins,  I  find  tbe  following 
passage : — 

"The  settlement  of  Sydney  Cove  was  for  some 
time  amused  witb  tbe  account  of  the  existence 
and  discovery  of  a  gold  mine ;  and  tbe  impostor 
bad  ingenuity  enough  to  impose  a  fabricated  tale 
on  several  of  tbe  people  for  truth.  He  pretended 
to  have  discovered  it  at  some  distance  down  tbe 
harbour;  and  offering  to  conduct  an  officer  to 
tbe  spot,  a  boat  was  provided ;  but  immediately 
on  landing,  having  previously  prevailed  upon  the 
officer  to  send  away  tbe  boat,  to  prevent  his  dis- 
covery being  made  public  to  more  than  one 
person,  he  made  a  pretence  to  leave  him,  and 
reaching  tbe  settlement  some  hours  before  tbe 
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oflScer,  reported  that  lie  had  been  sent  up  by 
liim  for  a  guard.  The  fellow  kucw  too  well  the 
consequences  that  would  follow  on  the  officer's 
arrival,  to  wait  for  that,  and  therefore  set  off 
directly  into  the  woods,  but  being  brought  back, 
was  punished  for  his  imposition  with  fifty  lashes. 
Still,  however,  persisting  that  he  had  discovered 
a  metal,  a  specimen  of  which  he  produced,  the 
governor  ordered  him  to  be  taken  again  down 
the  harbour,  with  directions  to  his  adjutant  to 
land  the  men  on  the  place  which  he  should  point 
out,  and  keep  him  in  sight ;  but  on  being  assured 
by  that  officer,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to 
deceive  him  he  would  put  him  to  death,  the  man 
confessed  that  his  story  of  having  found  a  gold 
mine  was  a  falsehood  wliich  he  had  propagated  in 
the  hope  of  imposing  upon  the  people  belonging 
to  the  Fishbourn  and  Golden  Grove  Storeships, 
from  which  he  expected  to  procure  clothing  and 
other  articles  in  return  for  his  promised  gold 
dust ;  and  that  lie  had  fabricated  the  specimens 
of  the  .  metal   which   he   had  exhibited,  from  a 
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guinea  and  a  brass  buckle ;  the  remains  of  wliicli 
he  then  produced,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
ingenuity  with  a  hundred  lashes.  Among  the 
people  of  his  own  description  there  were  many 
who  believed,  notwithstanding  his  confession  and 
punishment,  that  he  had  actually  made  the 
discovery  which  he  pretended,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  say  it  was  a  fabrication  merely  to 
secure  it  to  himself,  to  make  use  of  it  at  a  future 
opportunity  :  so  easy  is  it  to  impose  on  the  minds 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  people." 

Easy  it  is,  indeed,  to  impose  on  the  minds 
of  this  same  lower  class :  the  imposition  has 
been  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  and  with  the 
most  enlivening  success  during  a  long  series  of 
years ;  yet  the  judgment  even  of  the  superior 
orders  is  occasionally  fallible,  and  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  sometimes  make  fools  of  themselves. 
Fifty-one  years  ago  unfortunate  James  Daley 
was  flogged,  threatened  with  death,  and  sneered 
at  by  lieutenant  -  governors,  judge  -  advocates, 
soldier-officers,  overseers,  and  free  settlers.     Only 
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a  few  convicts,  miserable  and  despised  as  himself, 
believed  in  hiiu  and  his  gold  mine;  he  got  not 
his  deserts,  yet  'scaped  he  not  the  whipping; 
but  iu  this  day  and  hour  how  many  of  the 
superior  classes  will  be  bold  cuoui^h  to  aver  that 
the  wretched,  contaminated,  ijrutalised,  crime- 
stained,  flagellated  Irish  convict  may  not  have 
discovered  gold  —  may  have  been  within  the 
ai'cana  of  Mammon — may  have  stood  on  the 
shores  of  that  wonderful  Pactolus  to  \vliose 
golden  sands  myriads  of  men  and  women  are 
rushing  now  in  frenzied  concupiscence  of  wealth  ! 
I  am  fond  of  believing  strange  things,  and  I 
therefore  register  my  opinion  that  Daley  did,  if 
not  actually  discover  gold,  know  of  its  existence 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney.  I  think 
the  guinea  and  brass-buckle  story  was  a  blind ; 
that  the  lower  class  of  people  were  right  in  their 
estimation  of  their  comrade's  character ;  and 
that  unfortunate  James  Daley,  after  his  one  im- 
prudent avowal  that  he  had  a  secret  determined 
to  keep  it  thenceforward  iinrevealed,  because  he 
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hated  his  masters  in  his  heart,  and  loathed  the 
idea  of  placing  wealth  at  their  command.  The 
monkeys,  they  say,  have  the  gift  of  speech,  but 
■svill  not  use  it  lest  man  should  set  them  to  work ; 
unfortunate  James  Daley,  perhaps,  kept  mute  for 
a  parallel  reason.  "  Here  I  am,"  he  may  have 
said,  "  lagged — a  lifer,  I  have  found  gold. 
What  good  will  it  do  me  to  tell  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  judge-advocate  where  to  find 
it  too  ?  I  shall  get  a  ticket-of-leave,  perhaps, 
and  a  few  guineas ;  and  I  shall  get  drunk,  and 
knife  a  man,  and  be  lagged  again,  or  scragged ; 
while  the  lieutenant-governor  goes  home  to  be 
made  a  lord  of,  and  the  judge-advocate  is  thanked 
by  the  parliament-house."  So,  James  Daley  held 
his  tongue,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity 
with  a  hundred  lashes. 

His  ultimate  reward  on  earth,  and  one  that 
fairly  earns  him  the  title  of  unfortunate,  was 
yet  to  come.  He  is  flogged  at  page  thirty-six 
of  the  boolv  I  have  quoted ;  at  page  forty-one 
he  is  hanged.     In  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
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Miss  Bailey,  the  captain  ^vlio  behaved  so  ill  to 
her  was,  I  believe,  an  officer  in  the  Marines.  In 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  James  Daley,  the 
judge  who  sentenced  him  to  death  was  also  in 
the  ^Marines — Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  judge- 
advocate  of  the  colony.  Bailey  was  throttled  in 
her  garters ;  Daley  in  an  orthodox  halter.  Here 
is  the  entry  of  the  discoverer's  crowning  leward  : 

"In  December,  James  Daley,  t\]f  convict,  who, 
in  August,  pretended  to  have  discovered  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wealth,  and  who  had  been 
observed  from  that  time  to  neglect  his  labour, 
and  to  loiter  about  from  hut  to  hut,  while  others 
were  at  work,  was  at  last  convicted  of  breaking 
into  a  house  and  plundering  it,  for  which  he 
suflFered  death.  Before  he  was  turned  off,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  committed  several  thefts, 
into  which  he  had  been  induced  by  bad 
connections." 

Here  is  an  end  of  James  Daley,  liis  misfor- 
tunes, his  discoveries,  and  his  crimes.  His 
secret,   if  he   had    any,   died   with    him.     It   is 
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doubtful  whether  he  discovered  gold  or  not.  It 
is  certain  that  he  broke  into  a  house,  and  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty  lashes  and  a  gibbet.  He  was  whipped 
like  a  dog  and  hanged  like  a  dog,  according  to 
law.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he  deserves  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  the  martyrs  of  discovery  by 
the  side  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Salomon  de 
Caslse,  and  GsiJileo ;  or  whether  I  myself  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  pillory  (supposing  such  a  machine 
to  exist),  for  desecrating  these  respectable  pages 
with  the  apotheosis  of  an  unmitigated  rascal. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  much 
whether  the  Australian  gold-fields  were  in  reality 
first  discovered  by  James  Daley.  We  as  seldom 
see  the  right  amount  of  praise  given  to  the  right 
man,  as  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I 
dare  say  Cadmus  didn't  invent  letters  himself.  I 
imagine  that  he  bought  the  patent  right  for 
a  few  drachms  from  some  poor  wretch  who 
lived  in  an  attic  and  had  no  soles  to  his  san- 
dals.    "That  man  is  not  the  discoverer  of  any 
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art,"  writes  Sydney  Smith,  "  who  first  says  the 
thing ;  but  ho  who  says  it  so  long,  and  so  loud, 
and  so  clearly,  that  he  compels  mankind  to  hear 
him." 


A  TOUR  IN  BOHEMIA. 

I  HAVE  travelled  in  Bohemia,  and  have  been  of 
it :  a  Bohemian.  I  know  its  ways  and  means,  its 
larger  iniquities  and  lesser  foibles ;  and  I  am  here 
to  tell  what  I  know  of  it,  truly. 

Amid  a  redundant  population  and  a  plethoric 
civilisation,  the  Bohemian  Republic  has  gradually 
grown  up  to  be  a  power,  patent  though  unrecog- 
nised, sensible  though  scarcely  visible,  influential 
though  despised.  The  Bohemian  interest  is  re- 
presentable,  and  has  its  representatives,  now-a- 
days,  just  as  the  manufacturing  interest,  the 
shipping  interest,  the  landed  interest,  and  the 
religious  interest  have  their  representatives ;  and 
though  there  be  no  honourable  member  for 
Bohemia  returned  to  the   House   of  Commons, 
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there  are  a  good  many  honourable  members  iu 
Bohemia  and  of  Bohemia,  who  are  Bohemiaa 
altogether  in  feelings,  in  circumstances,  and  in 
connections. 

The  Bohemians  I  tell  of  arc  the  gipsies  of  civi- 
lisation. Their  skins  may  be  fair,  their  eyes  blue, 
their  skill  in  telling  fortunes,  in  horse-couping 
and  horse-chanting,  and  in  speaking  the  Rom- 
maney  language  may  be  limited ;  they  may  prefer 
the  shelter  of  a  tiled  roof  to  that  of  a  blanket 
tent,  and  be  perfectly  free  from  surreptitious  pre- 
dilections for  linen  on  hedges  and  the  poultry  of 
their  neighbours ;  but  they  are  essentially  as 
nomadic,  as  predatory,  as  incorrigibly  reluetaut 
to  any  reputable  task,  and  as  diligent  in  any 
knavish  operation ;  as  dissipated,  careless,  impro- 
^^dent,  and  municipally  worthless,  as  any  Caloro 
or  Rommaney  chal  that  the  Polyglottian  ;Mr. 
Borrow  has  ever  told  us  of.  But  the  Bohemians 
of  civilised  society  are  so  far  different"  fiom  their 
brethren  of  Egypt  that  they  recognise  uo  chief — 
no  king,  queen,  or  tctrarch;  that  they  obey  no 
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laws  save  those  of  tlieir  own  sweet  wills;  that 
they  migrate  indiscriminately  from  tribe  to  tribe ; 
that  they  intermarry  freely  (when  they  can)  with 
the  Nazarenes  or  respectable  people;  that  they 
are  not,  as  gipsies  are,  born  Bohemians  of  neces- 
sity^ but  fall,  or  are  led,  or  wander  heedlessly  into 
Bohemia;  and,  finally,  that  far  from  having  the 
rooted  antipathy  to  decent  society  and  a  settled 
condition  of  life  which  the  gipsy  tribe  have,  your 
modern  Bohemian  is  continually  haimted  by  the 
ambition  (seldom  fulfilled)  to  forsake  his  vaga- 
bond ways;  to  wash,  shave,  leave  off  sack,  and 
live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  define  the  limits  or  boun- 
daries of  Bohemia;  for  it  has  none.  Its  head 
may  be  in  the  Queen's  palace,  and  its  extremities 
in  the  hovel  of  the  beggar.  There  are  bits  of 
Bohemia  scattered  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  : 
and  if,  at  some  review  of  the  body  social,  an  order 
were  given  for  all  who  owned  to  the  name  of 
Smith  and  all  who — no,  not  owned,  but  possessed 
the  character  of  Bohemianism — to  fall  out  of  the 
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ranks,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  number  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  number  of  the  Bohemians  would 
not  be  very  unequal.  Every  class,  and  tribe,  and 
clique  in  society ;  every  trade,  profession,  calling, 
and  avocation — every  cell  in  the  great  mundane 
bee-hive  possesses  its  Bohemian  element.  The 
army,  the  navy,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  press,  the 
counter,  the  desk,  the  kerb-stone,  and  the  gaol, 
send  forth  their  recruits  to  swoll  the  Bohemian 
army.  Court  and  fashion  can  no  more  boast  of 
or  bewail  their  Bohemianism,  than  law  and  the 
church  and  commerce ;  the  severities  of  sectarian- 
ism, the  rigidities  of  money-hunting,  the  asceti- 
cism of  business,  the  preoccupations  of  statesman- 
ship, the  endless  cogs  and  wheels  and  pendulums, 
and  bolts  and  bars,  with  which  mankind  have 
fenced  about  the  social  clock  to  regulate  and 
steady  it,  and  cause  it  to  keep  exact  time,  and 
chime  the  hour  with  decent  intonations — are  all 
powerless  to  subdue  Bohemia,  which  is  for  ever 
playing  tricks  with  the  hands  of  the  clock,  med- 
dling with  its  weights,  tampering  with  its  springs, 
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causing  it  to  run  down  and  go  wrong,  but  never 
to  stop  ;  so  as  to  necessitate  from  time  to  time 
the  calling  in  of  some  state  clock-maker,  who 
ofttimes  makes  only  a  sorry  bungling  job  in 
mending  the  machine. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  like  great  men, 
may  be  divided  into  three  grand  divisions  :  those 
who  are  born  Bohemian,  those  who  achieve  Bohe- 
mianism,  and  those  who  have  Bohemianism  thrust 
upon  them.  I  will  not,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  attempt  to  adopt  this  system  of  classifi- 
action,  but  will  cull  my  few  samples  of  Bohemians 
rather  with  reference  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the 
republic  of  Bohemia  than  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  embraced  that  condition  of 
life. 

The  old  nobility,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
it  is  so  essential,  according  to  Young  Englandism, 
that  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning, 
should  die,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  Bohe- 
mian element.  The  republic  has  numerous  citi- 
zens in   the   House   of  Peers,   and   among  the 
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untitled  but  still  essentially  patrician  branches  of 
the  aristocracy.  AVhat  a  thorouj^h  denizen  of 
Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the  right  honourable 
the  Earl  of  Foui'cloze.  Brian  do  la  Bond,  Earl 
of  Fourcloze  and  Baron  Mordegage,  has  been  of 
Bohemia  any  time  these  fifty  years.  His  father's 
grandfather  was  the  notorious  Tom  Bond,  who 
was  so  useful  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  found 
his  coronet  at  last  pretty  much  as  the  cock  in  the 
fable  found  the  jewel  in  the  farm-yard.  The 
Bonds,  however,  soon  discovered  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  De  la  Bonds,  wlio  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  of  course,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
one  of  whom  was  private  secretary  to  the  Norman 
monarch,  and  was  by  him  created  Lord  Sign  and 
Seal,  a  title  which  afterwards  unjustly  alienated 
from  the  family.  Tom  Bond,  in  the  first  instance 
Baron,  then  Viscount  Mordegage,  left  his  title 
and  estates  to  his  eldest  sou  Alberic;  who,  be- 
coming even  more  useful  to  !Mr.  Pitt  than  his 
father  had  been  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was 
created  Earl  of  Fourcloze.     This  excellent  noble- 

VOL.  I.  s 
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man  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  field  sports, 
and  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  a  cock-fight.  The 
two  first  possessors  of  the  title  had  been  remark- 
ably saving  and  accumulative  peers,  and  were 
enabled  to  leave  to  the  third,  the  right  honour- 
able Ulric,  estates  of  great  value,  and  ready  cash 
in  abundance.  The  third  lord,  however,  to  use 
a  thoroughly  Bohemian  phrase,  blued  the  large 
possessions  bequeathed  to  him  in  every  imagin- 
able species  of  Bohemian  extravagance.  He 
raised  a  regiment  dming  the  American  war,  and 
paid  for  it — partially.  He  made  the  grand  tour 
thrice  running,  played  with  Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom,  and  lost.  He  pulled  down  Mordegage 
Hall,  and  commenced  the  building  of  that  magni- 
ficent structure,  Vellum  Castle  (near  Deedsworth, 
Hampshire),  but  could  never  scrape  money  enough 
together  to  finish  it.  He  ran  horses  at  Epsom, 
Ascot,  Doncaster,  and  Goodwood,  and  his  cracks 
were  always  the  favourites,  and  were  always 
nearly  winning,  but  never  did.  He  horsed  the 
Deedsworth  mail  for  two  seasons,  was  master  and 
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almost  owner  of  tlic  Hampshire  houuds ;  liad 
shai'cs  ill  Icad-mineSj  coal-mines,  cauiiis,  and  slate 
quarries,  which  were  all  singularly  unproductive, 
lie  had  a  brick-field  where  there  was  uo  clay, 
and  drained  marshes  that  were  never  above  water. 
Pinally,  after  having  spent  all  he  possessed  and 
all  he  could  beg,  borrow,  or  by  any  means  obtain, 
he  died,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  to  the 
intense  grief  of  the  Jews,  of  his  lawyers,  and  of 
his  very  numerous  family,  leaving  to  his  eldest 
son  Harold  the  title,  the  large  (encumbered) 
estates,  the  splendid  (pawned)  plate,  the  capital 
modern  furniture,  the  innumerable  post-obits, 
the  countless  debts,  mortgages,  law-suits,  annui- 
ties and  pensions  chargeable,  etcetera,  etcetera, 
etcetera. 

The  imfortunate  young  nobleman  who  suc- 
ceeded to  this  dismal  inheritance  became  of  the 
republic  of  Bohemia  not  fi'om  choice,  but  from 
necessity.  Bohemianism  was  thrust  upon  him. 
As  he  had  been  himself  during  his  father's  life- 
time what  in  those  days  was  denominated  wild, 

82 
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and  had  done  a  good  deal  in  the  post-obit  and 
general  stamped  paper  line  himself,  he  had  no 
sooner  come  to  his  father's  coronet,  than  he  be- 
gan to  frequent  the  Jews  and  the  lawyers  to  the 
full  as  much  as  his  papa.  And  as  his  lordship's 
racehorses  were  running  at  the  same  time  as  his 
lordship's  acceptances  ;  as  he  was  continually 
buying  fresh  estates,  borrowing  money  at  thirty 
per  cent,  to  pay  for  them,  and  then  selling  said 
estates  at  a  loss  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  bor- 
rowed money ;  as  he  embarked  large  sums  in  the 
establishment  of  a  fourth  Italian  Opera  for  the 
metropolis  ;  as  he  was  credulously  attached  to  the 
idea  that  a  silver  mine  existed  upon  some  land  he 
had  in  Scotland,  and  spent  a  few  thousands  in 
search  of  said  mine,  yearly ;  as  he  considered 
himself  to  be  a  first-rate  judge  of  Italian  pictures 
by  the  old  masters,  and  wasn't,  but  was  a  con- 
stant purchaser,  notwithstanding;  as  he  had  a 
decided  penchant  for  litigation,  and  was  con- 
stantly appealing  to  the  court  above  against  the 
decisions  of  the  court  below,  which  appeals  were 
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as  constantly  dismissed  with  costs;  as  lie  specu- 
lated to  a  large  amount  in  raihvays  which  obsti- 
nate parliamentary  committees  refused  to  sanction 
bills  for ;  as  he  kept  two  or  three  different  house- 
holds and  families  besides  his  own  lawful  one  at 
liome  ;  and  as,  finally,  he  dcliglited,  to  a  pitch  of 
delirium,  in  a  certain  game  into  the  carrying  on 
of  which  closed  doors,  a  green  table,  and  sundry 
rakes,  cylindrical  boxes,  and  little  cubes  of  ivory 
spotted  black,  enter,  and  whicli  involves  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  Avrist  and  elbow,  his  lordship  had 
not  enjoyed  his  titles  and  estates  many  years  be- 
fore the  Bohemian  hue  of  his  complexion  became 
positively  Stygian  in  blackness.  It  takes  some 
time,  however,  to  ruin  a  lord — at  least,  openly. 
There  is  such  divinity  doth  hedge  the  proprietor 
of  a  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  ring  stuck  round  with 
imitation  pearls,  that  though  he  be  notoriously 
insolvent  and  impecunious,  years  will  elapse  before 
the  tailor  will  lay  down  his  shears  in  his  service ; 
before  Mr.  Quartcrmain  will  refuse  to  supply  the 
jobbed  horses;  before  Mr.  Gibiett  will  discontinue 
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sending  in  the  haunches  of  mutton ;  before  even 
astute  Mr.  Mordeeai  Overdue  will  refuse  lending 
something,  be  it  ever  so  small  a  modicum,  upon  a 
stroke  of  his  lordship's  fist.  Ah !  say  not  that 
these  are  the  days  of  scepticism.  What  implicit, 
what  devout,  what  child-like  credence  we  place 
in  the  veriest  shams,  the  grossest  impostures,  the 
most  palpable  lies  !  Sceptics  !  We  pin  our  faith 
on  a  wig.  We  swear  by  two  square  inches  of 
gold  lace ;  we  fall  down  prostrate  before  a  name 
in  a  book  bound  in  red  leather;  we  believe  in 
a  cocked  hat  as  in  salvation ;  and  yet  we  boggle 
over  a  winking  picture,  or  a  phial  of  liquifying 
blood. 

Ruin,  however,  though  long  delaying,  comes  at 
last  to  the  improvident.  Like  death  it  spares  the 
regum  turres  no  more  than  the  paupernm  taber- 
nas.  The  Earl  of  Fourcloze  went  to  sleep  in  his 
palace  at  Vellum  and  woke  up  in  Bohemia.  The 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  made  a  descent  upon  his 
inheritance  and  divided  it  between  them.  The 
lawyers  had  a  saturnalia  and  feasted  on  parch- 
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nicut,  and  were  drunk  witli  red  tape.  The  bailiffs 
threw  off  the  liveries  they  had  worn  as  a  disguise 
•  for  years,  aud  were  rciil  bailiffs  and  men  in  pos- 
session— hook  noses,  red  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
ash-sticks,  and  all  once  more.  The  auctioneer 
wrote  a  Carmen  Triumphale  and  called  it  a  cata- 
logue. Many  talked,  more  whispered,  more  still 
shook  their  heads,  according  to  the  Burleigh 
theory  of  wisdom;  a  few — a  very  few  pitied,  aud 
said  poor  Lord  Fourcloze.  So  they  began  to  sell 
him  up.  They  sold  tlie  town  mansion  in  Nineveh 
Square ;  the  manor  house  in  Wales,  the  laud  in 
Scotland,  and  the  great  show  palace  of  Vellum, 
with  its  pictures,  and  statues,  and  bronzes ;  its 
carvings,  tapestries,  aud  stained  glass;  its  many 
thousand  ounces  of  plate;  its  cut-glass  and  ob- 
jects of  vertu.  They  sold  the  house  and  the  park 
— the  tall  trees  (which  Lord  Fourcloze  would  so 
dearly  have  liked  to  have  sold  himself,  if  he  had 
dared),  the  pineries,  the  conservatories,  the 
aviaries,  the  peacocks,  the  deer,  the  lodge,  and 
the  lodge-gates,  and  the  gate  posts  with  the  two 
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dolphins,  very  scaly,  rampant.  Mr.  Gong,  the 
auctioneer,  sold  them  all  with  orations  worthy  of 
Cicero;  and  the  Earl  of  Fourcloze  went  up  to 
town  and  took  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street, 
nominally  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's  but  really 
in  the  province  of  Bohemia. 

Towards  three  of  the  clock  on  sunny  after- 
noons during  the  season,  you  may  see  creeping 
up  St.  James's  Street  a  shrivelled  person,  elderly, 
with  a  fur  collar  attached  to  a  brown  coat,  patent- 
leather  boots,  a  glossy  wig,  a  shiny  hat  with  a 
turned-up  brim.  Common  people  who  were  in 
the  same  state  of  poverty  and  Bohemianism  as 
this  elderly  person,  would  be  dull  and  rusty  in 
appearance ;  but  he,  being  a  nobleman,  shows  his 
misery  in  shininess.  His  yellow  kid  gloves  even 
shine,  th.ough  I  am  afraid  not  with  freshness  or 
cleanliness.  You  may  see  the  same  elderly  per- 
son, on  sunny  afternoons  out  of  the  season, 
crawling  up  the  West-clifl"  at  Brighton,  or 
sauntering  under  the  arcade  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
or  meandering  among  the  bathers,  flirters,  gos- 
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sipers,  and  gamblers,  round  tlic  Elise-Foutaiuc  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  the  Kursaa)  at  Hombourg. 
This  elderly  person  was  ouce  the  Right  Honour- 
able Ulric  de  la  Bond,  Earl  of  Fourcloze.  He  is 
nothing  particular  now,  save  a  dried-up,  ruined, 
unprincipled  old  man.  He  "  makes  debts,"  as 
the  French  call  it  still,  but  in  a  small  way.  His 
address  is  Squab's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street ;  but  he 
resides  not  chez  Squab — oh  no,  he  is  too  deep  in 
that  landlord's  debt  for  that ;  the  real  residence 
of  the  descendant  of  the  De  la  Bonds  is  at  Mr. 
Heeltap's  the  bootmaker,  number  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  Jermyn  Street,  where  he  abuses 
the  maid-servant  if  his  red  herring  at  breakfast 
be  not  cooked  to  his  liking,  and  does  not  pay  his 
rent  regularly.  If  you  ask  mc  how  this  Bohemian 
lord  lives — how  he  manages  to  keep  up  the  shiny 
hat  and  the  fur  collar,  and  to  travel  first-class  to 
Paris  and  Hombourg,  I  can  ouly  answer  that  he 
does  live  and  lives  thus.  His  relatives  allow  him 
a  little,  perhaps :  he  is  a  lord  "  for  a'  that ; "  and 
really  lords  seem  to  be  able  to  get  their  titles 
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discounted,  when  they  have  nothing  else  con- 
vertible, and  to  exist,  somehow,  upon  the  bare 
fact  of  being  lords.  So  the  Earl  of  Fourcloze 
drags  his  slow  length  along  the  Bohemia  of  St. 
James's.  He  is  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  disre- 
putable Bohemian  haunts.  lu  sixth-rate  clubs, 
where  retired  coal-merchants  are  proud  of  him 
and  make  much  of  him,  and  treat  him.  to  wines 
and  meats  for  his  lordship's  sake;  in  clubs  of 
worse  odour  still — clubs  which  Inspector  Beres- 
ford  visits  with  poHcemen,  and  dark  lanterns,  and 
sledge-hammers,  at  untimely  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  suspicious  cigar-shops;  at  the  wings  of 
queerly  managed  theatres,  where  ballets  are  the 
staple  entertainment,  and  the  management  is 
proud  of  my  lord's  patronage,  and  can  always 
find  an  engagement  for  Mademoiselle  Anais,  or 
Mademoiselle  Fifine,  to  oblige  my  lord.  You  will 
tell  me  that  the  Earl  of  Fourcloze  must  have 
other  means  of  employment  to  support  all  these 
expenses, — for  all  these  things  cost  money ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  once  for  all  that  the  citizens  of 
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Bohemia,  as  a  body,  have  the  privilege  of  living 
uo  one  knows  how,  but  still  of  living  much  better 
than  many  persons  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  The  means  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Bohemia  may  be  different — the  ways  more;, 
or  less  crapulous,  but  the  end — life,  is  always 
attained.  The  occasional  clcau  shirt,  the  always 
dandy  though  ofttimes  seedy  attire,  the  tolerably 
regular  dinner,  the  scarcely  ever  failing  means  of 
getting  drunk,  and  wasting  money  in  extrava- 
gance— come  from  Heaven  knows  where,  but  they 
do  come ;  'tis  only  he  who  has  been  initiated  in 
the  royal  arch  of  Bohemianism  who  knows  the 
whence,  the  how,  and  the  reason  why  :  I  should 
be  false  to  my  adopted  country  where  I  lightly 
to  disclose  the  mystic  conditio  vivendi  to  him 
unaffiliated  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Bohemia. 

Thomas  Lord  Marlinspike  is  another  bright 
ornament  of  aristocratic  Bohemia.  The  Lord 
Thomas's  father  is  the  Earl  of  Clewline,  the  son 
of  the  great  naval  peer.  Lord  Clewline  weai-s 
low  shoes,  a  long  green  great  coat,  and  a  large 
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gingham  umbrella,  in  whicli  the  world  says  that 
he  carries  portions  of  his  large  revenues,  haviug 
been  known,  when  sorely  pressed,  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  his  son  from  the  recesses  of  the 
whalebone  casemates  of  the  umbrella  in  question. 
Lord  Clewline  is  uot  at  all  a  Bohemian :  he  is 
simply  an  eccentric  lord;  and,  being  immensely 
rich,  is  much  respected  by  the  aristocracy,  by  his 
tenantry,  and  by  the  editor  of  the  Capstanhawser 
Gazette,  in  which  borough  he  has  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical advowson.  He  did,  some  years  ago,  labour 
under  the  trifling  imputation  of  having  kicked  his 
wife  down  the  grand  staircase  of  Capstanhawser 
Castle,  but  he  successfully  exonerated  himself 
from  the  charge  by  stating  that  the  Countess  of 
Clewline,  while  descending  the  staircase,  happen- 
ing to  stumble  down  one  of  the  steps,  he  merely 
raised  his  foot  to  assist  her  descent,  and  so  prop 
her  up,  as  it  were  ;  that  stumbling  down  another 
step,  he  raised  his  foot  again,  and  so  on  till  the 
countess  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  in  a 
succession  of  stumblings  and  proppings-up.   Lady 
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(".  refuses  to  live  with  liira,  which  to  so  good  a 
husband  must  be  a  severe  blow ;  and  more  than 
that,  her  aiding  and  abetting  her  wicked,  infatu- 
ated, extravagant  Bohemian  son  proves  her  clearly 
to  be  in  the  wrong  vis-a-vis  her  lord  both  morally 
and  matrimonially. 

Thomas  Lord  Marlinspike  was  distinguished  at 
Eton  by  a  spirited  propensity  for  credit,  aud  a 
disinclination  to  settle  such  so-called  ticks  with- 
out the  direst  compulsion ;  he  shone  much  in 
paper  chases,  unauthorised  boating  and  swimming 
matches ;  and,  from  the  number  of  times  he  was 
brought  to  the  block,  must  have  benefitted  (by 
exercise)  the  flexor  aud  extensor  muscles  of  the 
master's  right  arm  considerably.  He  formed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  immortal  writers  of  Greece 
aud  Rome  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
facile  grades  to  Parnassus  called  cribs ;  and  left 
Eton  with  the  reputation  of  having  annoyed  more 
dames,  frequented  during  church  time  on  Sun- 
days and  owed  money  at  more  public-houses,  aud 
fought  more  pitched   battles   at   Montem  time. 
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than  any  other  young  nobleman  of  liis  age  and 
size.  He  yet  lives  in  the  memories  of  the  fags 
he  bullied,  the  sweetstuff-shopkeepers  who  trusted 
him,  and  the  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England 
who  flogged  him.  His  career  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  short  but  brilliant.  Several  ap- 
pearances at  chapel  with  eyes  artificially  blacked, 
one  with  a  pair  of  top-boots  appearing  beneath 
his  surplice,  and  a  great  many  more  failures  in 
chapel  attendance  altogether ;  innumerable  quar- 
rels with  the  proctor,  systematic  violations  of  aU 
the  University  by-laws,  from  walking  on  the 
college  grass-plats  to  driving  tandem,  soon  ren- 
dered his  withdrawal  from  St.  Bumptious  college 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and '  not  ^of  choice.  He 
left;  and  it  must  be  a  proud  reflection  for 
him  now  to  think  that,  from  the  stable-keeper 
who  let  him  his  hackneys  to  the  pastry-cook 
who  sent  him  his  dinners,  his  name  will  be 
long  remembered  as  a  defaulter,  and  enrolled 
in  the  imperishable  records  of  the  daybook  and 
ledger. 
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Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
include  in  the  Bohemian  category  every  young 
spendthrift,  be  he  peer  or  commoner,  who  runs 
through  his  rent-roll  faster  than  the  rents  come 
in,  outruns  the  constable  at  last,  and  comes  to 
grief  and  the  Insolvent  Court.  Tom  Rakewell, 
in  Mr.  Hogarth's  print,  is  no  such  Bohemian. 
He  is  simply  a  fool;  and  in  the  vanity  of  youthful 
blood  poisons  good  by  misuse,  spends  all  he  has, 
and  comes  to  Bedlam  or  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
the  natural  course  of  his  folly.  Every  year  there 
are  scores  of  old  misers  die,  who  have  heaped  up 
riches  in  their  sordid  and  laborious  lifetimes, 
leaving  young  Tom  Rakewells  to  gather  them. 
Young  Tom  squanders  the  money,  entertains  fid- 
dlers, buffoons,  horse  jockeys,  prize-fighters,  bona 
robas,  &c. ;  and  is,  in  time,  taken  in  execution,  or 
under  a  commission  de  lunatico,  or  marries  a 
hideous  old  woman  for  her  money,  but  he  never 
dreams  of  being  of  Bohemia — a  Bohemian.  Every 
year  the  Times  newspaper  will  contain  some  score 
leaders  upon  some  stolen  bill  trial,  in  which  Tom 
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Rakewell,  a  Jew,  a  horsCj  and  a  worthless  woman 
are  all  mixed  up  to  their  common  disgrace ;  every 
Sunday  paper,  almost,  has  its  extraordinary  case 
of  folly  and  extravagance,  with  young  Tom  in  the 
hox  of  the  Insolvent  Court.  There  is  scarcely  a 
ship  sails  for  Australia  without  a  ruined  spend- 
thrift aboard,  shipped  off  to  the  Antipodes  by  his 
friends  to  prevent  his  coming  to  worse ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  public-house  without  some  sodden  Tom 
Rakewell,  far  gone  in  delirium  tremens,  who  has 
had  money  once,  and  run  through  it  all.  You 
will  not  walk  ten  paces  in  the  court  yard  of  a 
debtors'  prison  without  seeing  the  sliawl  di-essiug 
gown  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  the  tasselled 
cap  of  incarcerated  Tom,  who  has  been  in  the 
Guards,  or  the  Line,  or  in  nothing  particular, 
save  the  general  debauchery  line,  and  has  sown 
his  acceptances  broadcast,  and  bought  jewellery 
and  double-barrelled  guns  on  credit,  to  pawn — 
who  is  in  for  it  just  now,  till  the  governor  comes 
round,  and  colours  a  short  pipe,  and  is  so  obliging 
in  teUing  you  when  the  tap  will  open,  and  so 
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anxious  to  kuow  wlicthcr  you  arc  going  through 
the  Court  or  not. 

Thomas  Lord  Marlinspikf  was  far  different  to 
these  shallow  rakes.  lie  became  of  Bohemia 
almost  immediately.  He  ran  races,  but  he  painted 
them,  and  nobbled  them,  and  swapped  them,  and 
did  such  inconceivably  dirty  tricks  with  them  as 
your  poor  simple  spendthrift  would  never  dream 
of.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  he  was  a  bank- 
rupt as  a  horse  dealer.  Tlicn  lie  was  insolvent, 
being  described  as  the  Honourable  Thomas  Rufus 
Mayntogallant,  commonly  called  Lord  Marlin- 
spike,  formerly  of  Sandcrack  Lodge,  near  Rich- 
mond, omnibus  and  cab  proprietor,  afterwards  of 
Three,  Muttleston  Street,  Pimlico,  job-master, 
afterwards  of  Cloudy  Farm,  Sussex,  farmer,  dairy- 
man, and  pork  butcher,  afterwards  of  Kissingen 
Spa,  Biberich,  and  Baden-Baden,  out  of  any  trade 
or  occupation,  after  of  Six  hundred  and  six,  Goliath 
Square,  Belgravia  (his  father's  residence),  marker 
at  a  billiard  table,  afterwards  of  the  Debtors' 
Prison,  Whitecross  Street,  commission  agent,  and 
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now  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  Southwark,  a  prisoner 
for  debt.  To  appear  at  twelve.  All  creditors  may 
oppose. 

All  creditors  did  oppose,  as  you  may  imagine ; 
for  Thomas  Lord  Marlin  spike  had  followed  all  the 
trades  named  in  his  schedule,  and,  according  to 
report,  a  good  many  more;  some  averring,  indeed, 
that  the  heir  of  the  peerage  of  Clewline  had  not 
been  too  proud  to  have  a  fourth  share  in  a  gam- 
bling house,  and  to  keep  two  or  three  cigar  shops 
in  different  parts  of  London.  Men  even  said 
that  the  lordly  Thomas  was  concerned  in  a  bet- 
ting oiBce,  and  a  loan  society  which  never  granted 
any  loans,  but  subsisted  upon  the  sums  paid  as 
fees  for  inquiries.  Opposed,  however,  by  all 
creditors,  the  Lord  Thomas  was,  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  sufficiently  relieved  from  his  debts 
to  become  twice  insolvent  afterwards.  He  is 
rather  quiet  now,  having,  as  it  is  reported,  married 
a  charwoman,  but  he  is  yet  open  to  sell  blank 
acceptances  for  sums  varying  from  five  shillings 
to  five  pounds  each.     Some  of  these  days,  Lord 
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Clewline  (who  now  stciulj-  refuses  to  give  him  a 
shilling)  will  die;  and  Thomas  will  be  Lord  of 
Clewline  and  Capstanhawser,  a  senator,  a  justice 
of  peace,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his  county,  perhaps. 
Ex  quovis  ligno  fit — no ;  all  Iiord  Thomases  are 
not  all  Lord  ilarliuspikes.  Bohemia  is  not  open 
to  all. 

Now,  poor  Lord  Kay  Saj-  is  really  to  he  pitic^ 
for  his  Bohemianisui :  the  unfortunate  young 
nobleman  had  really  no  other  choice.  Fourth 
son  to  a  noble  marquis,  expensively  educated, 
formerly  in  the  Dragoons,  not  a  penny  to  bless 
himself  with — what  was  Lord  Kay  Say  to  do? 
Marriage  with  a  rich  young  lady  was  out  of  the 
question — his  poverty  being  too  well  known. 
Digging  was  beyond  his  capacity,  begging  un- 
worthy the  fourth  sou  of  the  Marquis  of  Fifay 
T\"hat  did  Lord  Kay  Say  do  but  turn  director 
Yes ;  if  you  look  at  the  prospectus  of  the  Coster- 
mongers'  Mutual  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Com- 
pany; of  the  Clodhoppers'  Freehold  Land  Society; 
of  the  Ragged  School  Bank  of  Deposit;  of  the 
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Machine-Sawing  Lucifer  Match  Company;  of  the 
Lodging-House  Keepers'  Protection  Society;  of 
the  Beer-Shop  Keepers'  Guarantee  Society;  of 
the  Cigar-end  Saving  Company;  in  the  list  of 
directors  of  each  and  all  of  these  incorporations, 
between  Goldworthy  Nugget,  Quartz  Lodge,  Hol- 
loway,  and  Major  Bangles,  H.E.I.C.S.,  you  will 
find,  the  Lord  Kay  Plantaganet  Montmorency 
Say,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  How  RR.S.  ?  how  M.P.? 
yet  both;  but  how,  Bohemia  alone  can  tell.  Lord 
Kay  Say,  as  a  fourth  son,  would  have  starved  or 
sunk  into  some  commercial  mesalliance.  As  a 
director  he  thrives,  and  wondrously  so.  If  you 
call  upon  your  friend  Gatters,  secretary  to  the 
Costermongers',  or  Ratters,  actuary  to  the  Coster- 
mongers',  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  will  find  a  smart 
little  brougham  at  the  door,  and  that  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  outer  ofiBce  tells  you  that  you  must 
really  wait  ten  minutes,  for  that  Mr.  Gatters  or 
Mr.  Ratters  is  engaged  with  my  lord. 

If  any  man  doiibt  the  existence  of  the  province 
I  may  call  Upper  Bohemia,  let  him  wait  till  the 
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next  railway  raauia,  the  next  assurance  mania,  tlie 
next  mining  mania,  tlie  next  gold  finding  mania, 
the  next  emigration  mania.  Let  him  consider  the 
scores  of  well-educated,  well-dressed  men,  with 
chains,  and  rings,  and  whiskers,  aj',  and  mous- 
taches, and  tufts,  who  start  up,  and  are  immediately 
converted  into  directors,  secretaries,  provisional 
committee-men,  speculators,  stags  —  what  you 
will.  How  have  they  lived  during  the  interim  ? 
how  will  they  live  when  the  mania  is  over? 
Yet  I  can  hear  the  wheels  of  their  broughams 
rattling  yet,  and  they  dine,  and  drink,  and  wear 
chains  and  rings,  and  are  jovially  Bohemian, 
mania  or  no  mania. 

If  I  could  drive  some  hundreds  of  the  well- 
dressed  units  of  what  is  called  society  into  the 
pens  of  Smitlifield  market,  and  then  have  some 
Asmodeus  at  my  bidding  to  untile,  not  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  but  the  heads  of  the  assembly, 
and  read  their  woi'king  brains,  what  a  well-in- 
formed man  I  should  be  to  be  sure  !  In  a 
moment  would   be    made  manifest  the  history  of 
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Captain  Brown's  commission,  and  Jack  For- 
tinbrass's  secret  mission  from  the  republic  of 
Guatemala.  I  should  know  what  Ricochet  really 
does  in  the  city ;  whether  O'Ryan's  "  esteets 
in  Ireland "  have  actually  any  existence ;  how 
Mrs.  Doublefacet  pays  for  her  dinner-parties; 
where  Corneyguide  gets  his  jewellery  from  ;  how 
many  hundreds  a  year  Tom  Dummy  clears  at 
whist,  and  to  what  particular  morning  journal 
Captain  Cobb,  who  writes  for  the  papers,  is  at- 
tached. Perhaps  the  most  startling  and  instruc- 
tive revelation  of  all  would  be  to  know  where 
all  the  well-dressed  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  live. 
They  swagger  about  Regent  Street,  they  sit 
next  us  at  dinner,  they  are  at  our  evening 
parties,  at  the  club,  the  theatre,  but  where  do 
they  live  ?  Perhaps  in  Belgravia,  perhaps  in  back 
streets  off  Leicester  Square,  or  Clare  market. 
Perhaps  /  know,  but  while  I  tell  of  the  chief 
features  of  Bohemia,  scorn  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land. 

With  all  due  deference  to  M.  Henry  Murger, 
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whose  adniu'ablc  book,  Lcs  Boliumieas  dc  Paris, 
Las  suggested  this  desultory  article,  I  cannot 
help  thiuliiug  that  the  Eohemiauisui  most  prcg- 
uaut  with  matter  for  rellcetiou  and  astonish- 
ment is  that  of  the  conventionally  termed  upper 
classes,  not  that  of  painters,  and  poets,  and 
musicians,  and  journalists.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  understand  how  young  Tibbets  the  artist 
— who  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  picture  accepted 
by  the  Academy  yet,  who  has  no  connection, 
even  among  picture-dealers,  no  patrons,  no  friends, 
save  ai'tists  and  authors  as  poor  as  be  himself 
is,  very  little  credit  with  his  artist's  colourman, 
and  still  less  with  his  landlady  —  is  ofttimes 
put  to  strange  shifts  and  hardships,  and  when 
he  does  receive  a  little  money,  spends  it  very 
quickly,  for  the  sheer  novelty  of  the  thing,  wan- 
dering about  in  the  intervals  of  a  windfall  in  a 
strangely-vagabondising  and  Bohemian  manner. 
We  can  understand  Tibbets,  so  we  can  Jack 
Midriff,  the  medical  student,  and  Frank  lleadi- 
scrip,  who    is   writing    for    the    Penny  Voice  of 
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Freedom  till  he  can  get  an  engagement  on  the 
Times.  But,  for  mystery  and  subtlety  of  ways 
and  means,  and  fertility  of  invention,  commend 
me  to  Upper  Bohemia.  The  struggling  poet, 
painter,  student,  have  little  if  any  appearance  to 
keep  up.  Long  hair,  and  a  threadbare  coat,  are 
rather  picturesque  than  otherwise.  They  involve 
no  evening  parties,  no  boxes  at  the  opera,  no 
broughams  in  the  park.  In  the  higher  spheres 
only  are  these  Napoleons  of  Bohemianism  to  be 
found.  They  dash  by  you,  all  glittering  and 
splendid,  and  while  your  friend  Jones  whispers, 
"  hasn't  a  pennj'  in  the  world,"  Tompkins  ad- 
miringly sibilates,  "lives  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand a  year."  It  may  be  in  days  to  come  that 
if  I  have  power  and  you  inclination,  I  will  treat 
of  that  Bohemia  which  lies  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder — down  among  the  straw 
and  the  mud,  and  which  alone  can  be  the  parallel 
to  the  Bohemia  I  have  attempted  cursorily  to 
describe. 
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There  is  a  character  common  caough  in  plays, 
in  novels,  in  the  imaginations  of  young  ladies,  but 
very  seldom  to  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in  real  life, 
called  the  "gay  young  batchelor."  This  blithe- 
some rover  is  generally  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  He  has  no  wife,  no 
children,  no  cares  of  rent,  taxes,  water-rate,  doc- 
tors' bills,  milliners'  "little  accounts,"  monthly 
nurses,  or  Irish  maid  servants.  He  knows  not 
the  agony  of  ordering  dinner.  It  is  there,  wait- 
ing for  him,  at  live  hundred  gay  jolly  eating 
houses,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  eat  it — and  pay 
for  it — but  in  a  gay,  rollicking,  roving  style. 
Quarter-day  concerns  him  not,  except  haply  he 
has  four  times  a-year  to  receive  the  instalments 
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of  his  gay  young  independence.  He  lives  in 
chambers ;  he  stops  out  to  all  sorts  of  hours,  for 
has  he  not  a  latch-key  proper  in  his  scutcheon, 
with  the  motto,  "  Who's  afraid  ?  "  He  asks  as 
many  and  whomsoever  he  pleases  to  see  him ;  he 
entertains  them  with  hot  drinks  ad  libitum ;  he 
smokes  like  a  limekiln  or  a  beefsteak  pudding ;  he 
belongs  to  clubs  of  a  convulsively  convivial 
nature  J  he  may  go  to  the  opera,  the  theatres,  the 
Cider  Cellars,  Evans's,  even  to  the  delirious  and 
Eleusinian  Argyll,  and  no  man  can  gainsay 
him  ;  for  is  he  not  a  gay  young  batchelor  ?  He 
lives  in  a  vortex  of  evening  parties,  broiled  bones, 
Epsom  Spring  Meetings,  scolloped  oysters,  un- 
limited trousers,  with  stripes  down  the  sides, 
Greenwich  fish  dinners,  Rose  Cottage  parties 
fines,  claret  cups,  best  Havannahs,  bottled  pale 
ale,  devilled  kidneys,  white  kid  gloves,  and  three- 
cornered  pink  notes  scented  with  bouquet  de 
VImperatrlce.  His  house  is  his  castle ;  when  his 
hat  is  on,  that  house  is  covered ;  he  is  as  merry 
as  a  cricket,  as  jovial  as  that  uproarious  Griudoff 
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whose  mill  was  on  the  river  Dec ;  nay,  he  is  even 
jollier  than  lie,  for  tlioiigh  he  cares  for  nobody,  a 
great  many  people  care  for  him.  Mammas  with 
turbans  and  false  fronts  care  for  him;  young 
ladies  with  long  ringlets  and  particolour-leaved 
albums  care  for  him  j  managers  of  theatres  where 
there  is  half  price  set  great  store  by  him ;  sailors 
adore  him ;  the  waiter  at  the  "  Cock  "  cherishes 
him ;  lodging-house  landlords  pet  him ;  Hansom's 
cabmen  swear  by  him  ;  royal  academicians  paint 
pictures  for  him,  and  say  (may  the  soulless,  taste- 
less shadows  of  those  R.A.'s  ever  be  less) 
"  Sherry,  sir !  "  Five  hundred  ladies  of  the 
ballet  shake  their  ten  hundred  logs  in  his  honoui'. 
A  merry  life,  a  mad  life :  melancholy  married 
man  envy  him,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  something  to 
be  en^^ed.  So  let  us  have  t'other  bottle,  and 
light  another  cigar,  Larkins,  my  boy  ;  and  let  us 
all  be  gay  young  bachelors  while  we  can.  All. 
Ha!  ha!— Humph! 

I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  argue  awaj'  any 
existing  credence,  be  it  based  on   truth  or  false- 
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hood.  We  believe  far  too  little  as  it  is  for  me  to 
rob  belief  of  one  syllable  of  its  confession.  I  am 
Eot  here  to  destroy — I  cannot  rebuild — I  am  in- 
com2)ctent — I  am  afraid — I  am  indifferent — go, 
clear  the  world  of  lies,  you  other  strong-minded 
philosophers ;  and  then  bring  me  one  grain  of 
truth,  if  you  can,  and  you  shall  be  better  re- 
warded than  though  you  had  found  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  So  I  will  essay  no  reasons  here 
as  to  whether  the  gay  young  Batchelor  Belief 
may,  after  all,  be  but  a  superstition — whether 
that  gay  youth  may  be  but  a  myth,  an  eidolon  of 
some  unrealisable  felicity — a  standard  that  is 
never  attained — a  sort  of  Apollo  Belvedere,  in  a 
long  coat  and  an  all-round  collar,  which  a  sculptor 
can  imagine  and  even  hew  out  in  marble,  and  set 
up  on  a  pedestal,  but  which  can  never  become 
flesh  and  blood,  can  never  promenade  Regent 
Street,  nor  take  the  odds  on  the  favourite  for 
the  Derby.  I  would  as  soon  see  the  gaiety  of 
the  bachelor  theory  demolished  as  champagne 
banished  from  wedding  breakfasts  (I  abominate 
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tlic  wiue  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  I  will 
never  surrender  it  at  the  feasts  of  Hymen,  for  it 
makes  the  ladies'  eyes,  bless  them,  sparkle,  and 
me  weep,  and  it  is  good  to  see  both) ;  or  the  dear 
old  ridiculous  fairy  tales  of  oiu:  youth — Tom 
Thumb,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  the  rest  of 
the  harmless,  lying  host  superseded  by  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank's  filtered  versions  of  fairy  lore 
(they  remind  me  of  handbills  stuck'  on  pumps), 
or  by  the  "Child's  Book  of  the  Soul,"  or  "Little 
Harry's  Pneumatics  in  Play,"  or  the  "Young 
Geologist."  If  I  had  no  other  reason  for  tolerat- 
ing bachelorhood,  as  it  is  imagined  (and  I  have  a 
hundred),  it  would  be  for  this,  that  it  encourages 
and  elates,  and  occupies  that  other  delightful 
section  of  humanity — the  gay  young  spinsters. 
Do  not  the  thoughts  of  gay  young  bachelors 
incite  the  dear  creatures  we  love  so  well,  to  adorn 
and  beautify  themselves,  to  throv/  out  lures,  and 
springes,  and  man-traps,  and  spring-guns,  all  for 
the  special  behoof  of  youthful  bachelors,  them  to 
hook  and  catch,  and  triumphantly  conduct,  bound 
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in  chains  of  roses  and  orange-flowers,  to  the  altar 
poetically  named  of  Hymen,  there  to  catch  the 
rheumatism  by  standing  on  the  cold  stones,  and 
to  put  a  ring  on  somebody  else's  finger  they 
might  just  as  well  keep  on  their  own,  and 
to  say  "  yes,"  when  they  should  say  "  no," 
and  "  I  will,"  when  "  I'm  hanged  if  I  do," 
would  be  quite  as  sensible,  if  not  so  decorous ; 
and  so  for  poorer  and  poorer,  and  for  worse 
and  worse,  to  renounce  their  youth,  and  their 
gaiety,  and  their  bachelorhood,  at  once  and 
for  ever  ? 

Gay  young  bachelors,  indeed  —  but  Truth, 
avaunt !  Let  me  not  even  whisper  how  many  of 
them  may  be  grey-headed  old  reprobates,  how 
many  disappointed,  broken,  worn-out  men,  pining 
for  a  condition  they  seek  to  disparage,  sneering  at 
a  felicity  they  envy.  Spinsterhood,  I  take  it,  is  a 
condition — plain,  palpable,  open.  Every  woman 
would  marry  if  she  could,  and  does  marry  when 
she  can  ;  and  there  is  no  woman  so  hideous — not 
a  monster — but  can  find   suitors  j    'tis   but,   we 
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know,  tlie  miserable  state  of  that  great  lie  of  life, 
with  all  its  rotten  conventionalities  which  we  mis- 
call Society,  that  causes  the  existence  of  old  maids 
at  all.  But  who  can  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
bachelorhood  ?  Who  shall  tell  its  iniutterable 
secrets  ?  Can  I  ?  How  many  are  there  who  pass 
for  gay  young  bachelors,  and  arc  neither  young, 
nor  gay,  nor  bachelors  !  How  many  doubts  and 
fears,  loves,  hopes,  despairs,  heart-skeletons,  keep 
men  celibate.  This  is  a  monk  in  a  cell,  who 
should  h.ive  had  ten  children:  that  a  roysterer, 
clattering  about  the  world,  alone,  like  a  courier ; 
yet  to  whom  quiet  at  ten  and  bed  at  eleven,  carpet 
slippers,  a  kind  woman's  face,  and  little  children 
to  lisp  "  Our  Father,"  at  his  knee,  would  be  the 
s^imvutm  boMim  of  felicity.  It  is  ill  to  pry  into 
these  things.  Let  us  take  the  good,  and  lock 
the  evil  up  in  an  iron  chest,  taking  good  care 
against  inquisitive  Wilfreds.  So  long  live  the 
gay  young  bachelor  !  For  him  arc  ladies  round 
hats  and  polka  jackets  ;  for  him  the  Redowa  and 
the  deux  temps;  for  him  Pyrrha  binds  her  golden 
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Lair;  for  liim  George  Linley's  "Minnie"  [see 
advertisement] ;  for  him  vocal  inquiries,  as  to 
whether  he  will  love  then  as  now ;  for  him  the 
Marriage  Act,  and  Mr.  Heal's  list  of  bedding, 
and  the  wedding-rings  in  the  pawnbrokers' 
windows.  Beatrix  will  relent  some  of  these 
days,  perhaps,  and  he  will  turn  out  a  highly 
respectable  Benedict,  and  be  very  happy  and 
domestic,  and  have  the  brokers  in  for  those  last 
two  quarters'  rent. 

All  of  which  speculations  grew  out  of  the 
"paper  on  the  wall,"  and  I  will  tell  you  how. 
Will  you  suppose  yourself  to  be  a  man  of  slightly 
lugubrious  temperament,  say  the  melancholy 
Jaques,  and  that  you  have  met  with,  not  a  fool 
in  a  forest,  but  a  good  swingeing  fit  of  illness — 
brain  fever,  ague,  small  pox,  what  you  will — that 
has  laid  you  on  your  back  as  scientifically  as 
though  you  had  been  floored  by  Mr.  James  Ward, 
that  has,  to  carry  out  the  simile  (I  hope  with 
pardonable  vulgarity),  drawn  your  claret,  damaged 
your  peepers,  grassed  you,  and  made  you  exceed- 
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ingly  "  fjroggy,"  and  loose  on  the  "  pins."  The 
ex-cliampion — I  beg  pardon,  the  Doctor — has  had 
it  all  his  own  way  'vvith  yon — you  have  hit  out 
widely  and  gone  down  at  the  ropes,  and  "  time" 
has  been  called,  till  your  physic-bottle  holder  has 
thrown  up  the  sponge  :  time  has  been'  called,  but 
you  have  never  heeded  it;  the  hours  and  the  days 
have  passed,  now  dragging  slowly,  painfully,  now 
galloping  with  frenzied  rapidity,  but  you  have 
never  counted  them.  The  evening  and  the 
morning  have  been  as  one.  Was  it  yesterday  or 
a  week  since  that  you  tossed  your  arms  about 
and  raved ;  that  you  felt  as  though  you  could 
pour  the  ^lississippi's  waters  down  your  throat, 
and  that  a  mocking  nurse  seemed  to  stand  by 
with  a  goblet,  of  whose  contents  she  refused  to 
give  you  one  single  drop;  that  the  room  went 
round  and  round;  that  five  hundred  devils  were 
hammering  away  at  your  head  with  red-hot 
hammers ;  that  one  stronger  devil  than  all,  inside 
your  head,  pushed  perpetually  at  your  eyeballs,  as 
though  to  drive   them   from  their  sockets,   like 
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bullets ;  that  the  Doctor  came  to  feel  your  pulse, 
and  grew  immediately  to  be  fourteen  feet  high  ; 
that  the  bedclothes  encircled  you  with  a  clammy 
embrace  like  serpents,  and  would  not  be  cast  off, 
but  bound  you  in  strange  bonds,  so  that  you 
could  not  raise  your  hands  to  keep  off  the  bats 
and  owls  that  flevr  down  from  the  paper  on  the 
wall  to  rend  your  face?  Has  it  been  since  this 
morning,  or  a  hundred  years,  that  you  have  lain 
staring  at  that  awful  paper,  twisting  its  pattern 
into  strange  shapes,  dreading  yet  loving  it,  ever 
endeavouring  to  turn  your  head  away  from  those 
mural  terrors,  but  ever  returning  to  them,  with  a 
strange  fascination,  follomng  its  windings,  giving 
it  life,  movement,  endless  varieties  of  form,  and 
expression  clinging  to  it,  loathing  it,  looking  at 
it  always? 

You  are  better  now.  You  have  had  a  bad 
time  of  it,  but  Pallida  Mors  is  not  to  have  it  his 
own  way  this  time  at  least.  In  your  frenzy  there 
was  a  ridiculous  black  man  with  a  banjo,  and  a 
preposterous  fluffy  white  hat,  who  came  right  out 
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of  the  wall,  aud  cried  coutiuually,  "  Jaqucs,  you 
must  die.  In  five  minutes  you  must  die.  In 
two  minutes,  in  one,  you  must  die.  Now.  No 
more  speculations  on  forests ;  no  more  disserta- 
tions on  wounded  deer ;  no  more  didactic  musings 
on  the  seven  ages — no  more  moralising  on  other 
men's  skulls  —  Yorick  is  waiting  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  yours,  as  Hamlet  will  some  day  on 
his,  —  no  more  stoups  of  liquor,  nothing  but  a 
mattock  and  a  spade ;  the  grave-digger  has  taken 
oflF  his  seven  waistcoats,  the  worms  are  waiting. 
You  are  to  die — not  to-morrow,  or  in  ten  years, 
hut  now,  irrevocably  Now."  Why  did  the  black 
man's  face,  as  he  said  this,  change  into  that 
of  the  Doctor,  of  your  father  wliom  you  never 
saw,  of  your  sister  who  has  been  dead  ten  years? 
why  on  his  accursed  banjo  does  he  play  now  the 
overture  to  a  pantomime,  now  some  old  old  strain 
of  music  that  you  used  to  love  so  when  a  little 
child,  and  that  somebody  used  to  sing  so  sweetly  ? 
But  you  never  broke  that  porcelain  cup  for  which 
you  were  beaten.     No;  a  thousand  times, no :  on 
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the  word  of  a  dying  man,  no.  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  no.  You  never  broke  it,  and  yet 
they  beat  you,  and  it  was  a  shame,  a  shame,  and 
you  burst  out  into  tears  and  sobbing.  It  was 
then  that  the  nurse  shook  her  head  (though  you 
never  noticed  it)  and  whispered  to  the  doctor, 
"  Que  vous  battiez  la  campagne."  Why  shoiild 
you  have  thought  of  that  long-forgotten  porcelain 
cup,  and  felt  once  more,  in  all  its  rigour,  the 
injustice  you  had  suffered,  and  that  you  had  often 
mourned,  a  child,  about  ? 

But  you  are  not  to  die  this  time;  yet  you 
shudder,  now,  to  think  how  near  death  you  have 
been.  You  are  in  a  strange  land,  far  away  from 
home  and  friends  and  all  you  love.  As  yovi  lie 
weak  and  prostrate,  gazing  upwards  on  the  paper, 
there  look  on  you  from  the  interstices  of  the 
design, — what?  No  longer  griffins,  no  longer 
bats  and  owls,  no  longer  twisting  serpents  as  in 
the  old  days  of  the  frenzy, — but  faces  ; — kind, 
melancholy,  sadly  reproachful.  The  eyes  are 
eloquent,  and  say  not  angrily,  but  meekly,  tea- 
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derl V,  "  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  ?  What 
have  we  done  ?  Return  !  Thiuk  that  you  might 
have  died."  You  might  have  died,  iudeed.  You 
might  have  beeu  thrust  into  a  deal  box,  and 
carted  off  to  the  fosse  commune.  Who  would 
not  have  died  at  Balaclava !  but  who  would  die 
here,  ou  this  pallet  bed  among  strangers,  with 
strangers  to  close  the  eyes,  and  bind  up  the  jaw? 
Field-marshal  Death,  in  a  cocked  hat  and  epau- 
lettes— Death  amid  trumpets,  and  cannon,  and 
war-horses,  and  waving  banners,  loses  half  his 
terrors ;  but 

"  N'a-t-elle  pas  une  autre  mine, 
Quand,  pas-^-pas,  elle  s'achetuine 

Vers  un  malade  qui  languit : 
No  semble-t-elle  paa  bien  hide 
Quand  elle  vient  muette  et  raide 

Prendre  un  hommc  dedans  son  lit  ? " 

I  am  a  nervous  man ;  and  I  confess  that  few 
things  terrify  me  more  than  the  idea  of  dying, 
alone,  in  Paris.  It  is  terrible.  The  hurried 
burial ;  the  maimed  rites  j  the  seeming  callous- 
ness of  the  people  to  the  awful  change,  and  their 
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indecent  impatience  to  get  rid  of  the  ugly  thing 
that  was  yesterdaj^  their  master,  their  wife,  their 
child,  and  return  to  their  dicing,  drinking  and 
dancing  —  these  things  make  me  a  coward. 
Listen.  I  remember  once  an  unfortunate  man 
— he  was  a  Pole — who  committed  suicide  in  the 
same  Paris  Hotel  in  which  I  was  staying,  and  in 
the  very  next  room  to  me.  They  put  him  into 
the  usual  unpainted  box — (he  being  quite  desti- 
tute) and  carried  him  away  to  the  usual  pauper's 
ditch.  As  they  bore  him  through  the  court-yard, 
there  were  standing  under  the  parte  cochere  [the 
day  was  drizzKngly  wet]  two  young  Grisettes, 
comely,  fresh-looking,  bedizened  in  all  the  ap- 
proved finery  of  the  Grisette  toilette.  And  as 
the  sorry  coffin  of  the  pauper  Pole  passed  by,  I 
heard  one  girl  say  to  the  other,  "Quelle  Puan- 
teur  !  "  This  was  all.  Off  went  the  Grisettes  to 
the  fete  or  the  magasin,  and  off  went  the  Pole  to 
the  cemetery  of  Montmarti-e.  "Quelle  Pvanfeur!" 
And  yet  it  was  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  Ben 
Jonson's  epitaph  upon  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
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But  you  are  to  thiuk  of  Death  no  more, 
melaucholy  Jaques,  for  you  are  getting  muck 
better.  The  Doctor  says  so.  You  begin  to  de- 
spise apple  tea,  to  look  coldly  upon  bouillon  and 
dry  toast,  and  to  crave  for  chicken.  The  con- 
cierge— who  inquired  casually  of  the  waiter  during 
your  illness  (though  you  never  heard  her),  "  Si  le 
numero  vingt-six  etait  mort  '.  "  ["  creve  "  I  think 
was  the  exact  term] — sends  to  felicitate  you  on 
your  recovery.  The  landlord  is  immensely 
pleased,  not  to  say  relieved,  by  your  convales- 
cence. He  does  not  like  dead  lodgers,  and  had 
even  hinted  once  or  twice  (with  extreme  delicacy, 
of  course),  when  you  were  in  extremis,  at  the  pro- 
priety of  your  removal  to  the  hospital.  But  a 
fig  for  the  concierge,  the  waiter,  and  the  landlord 
to  boot.  You  grow  stronger  every  day.  Y'ou 
grow  bold  enough  to  laugh  at  the  paper  on  the 
wall,  and  to  wonder  how  the  brightly-tinted 
flowers  with  which  it  is  covered  could  ever  have 
frightened  you.  One  more  change,  indeed,  it 
undergoes ;  but  lo  !  it  is  to  a  fantastic  arabesque 
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of  anchors,  lovingly  interlaced.  And  you  feel 
new  life,  and  strength,  and  hope ;  and  are  the 
melancholy  Jaques  no  more. 

Now,  reader  of  mine,  can  you  guess  what  gay 
young  bachelors  can  have  to  do  with  the  paper 
stainer's  art  ?  I  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
if  you  are  yet  unenlightened.  The  secret  must 
out.  I  have  been  fencing  with  it  for  half  a  dozen 
pages.  The  "paper  on  the  wall"  is  intended  as 
a  strenuous  counsel  to  all  young  bachelors,  falsely 
called  gay,  to  get  married  as  fast  as  ever  they  can. 
The  learned  somebody  says  profoundly,  but  un- 
gallantly,  that  the  woman  who  is  alone — male 
coyitat.  Don't  believe  him.  "Tis  the  man  who  is 
alone  who  thinks  badly,  acts  badly.  If  you, 
melancholy,  almost  moribund  Jaques,  instead  of 
being  a  miserable  young  bachelor,  had  had  some 
gentle  Mrs.  Jaques  to  nurse  and  tend  you,  the 
paper  on  the  wall — I  don^t  say  that  you  m  ould 
have  entirely  escaped  its  influence — would  have 
lost  half  its  horrors.  Kind  hands  would  have 
drawn   a   curtain   across   it,   kind    hands   would 
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have  smootlicd  your  pillow,  kind  eyes  would 
have  been  bent  upon  you,  —  a  better  mirror, 
I  fancy,  to  gaze  upon  than  the  hideous  wall 
paper.  Heaven  keep  me — you,  Jaques,  I  mean 
— from  it  atrain! 
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When  did  it  first  occur  to  him  to  be  a  waiter  ? 
Was  it  ambition,  accident,  an  adverse  fate,  that 
made  him  one  ?  Was  he  born  a  waiter,  or  did 
he  achieve  waiterhood,  or  was  it  thrust  upon 
him  ?  "  Who  first  seduced  him  to  the  foul 
revolt  ? "  Did  he,  straying  one  day,  a  child, 
into  the  great  room  of  the  London  Tavern,  and 
seeing  the  tables  laid  for  a  public  dinner,  fold 
his  little  arms  and  cry :  "  And  I,  too,  am  a 
waiter ! "  even  as  the  Italian  exclaimed :  "  Ed 
anche  io  son  pittore ! "  How  the  deuce  did  he 
come  to  be  a  waiter  ? 

John  never  brings  me  a  tooth-pick;  Thomas 
never  whispers  to  me  (with  as  much  secrecy 
and  grave  mystery  as  if  he  were  communicating 
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the  liist  on  dit  about  tlie  Paris  Confcreuce)  the 
degree  of  cut — prime  or  rather  lo«',  which  the 
veal  or  pork  is  in ;  Alphouse  never  asks  me 
with  a  suavity — worthy  of  the  ancien  rigiine — 
whether  I  will  take  cream  to  my  coffee ;  William 
never  cries,  "  Yessr  ! "  —  Charles,  "  Coming  j " 
James  never  shrieks  down  the  speaking-tube 
that  communicates  with  the  kitchen, — without  a 
flood  of  queries  pouring  in  upon  me.  I  am 
naturally  inquisitive,  and  the  waiter  is  to  me 
such  a  mystery  that  I  always  feel  inclined  to 
ask  him  to  sit  down  opposite  to  me  when  I 
have  paid  mj'  reckoning,  and  talk  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  waiter  out,  to  learn  his 
past  history — to  know  his  secrets,  if  he  has 
any, — to  gather  his  statistics — to  know  what  he 
thinks  of  me,  and  of  the  other  customers.  But 
how  can  I  do  this,  and  what  time  has  the  waiter 
to  converse  with  me,  when  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  next  box  is  clamouring  for  his  whiskey, 
and  the  red-headed  man  in  the  Gordon  plaid 
has  called  for  a  welsh    rabbit  in  so  loud  a  tone 
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that  his  next  move  seeois  not  unKke  to  be 
tliat  of  rushing  to  my  table  and  dragging  the 
waiter  away  from  me  by  the  hair  of  his  head  ? 

A  chapter  might  be  written  upon  the  impa- 
tient men  ■who  are  irascible  and  hard  upon 
waiters.  I  hke  to  be  gentle  with  them.  If 
they  do  not  bring  what  I  want  on  the  instant, 
they  are  at  least  books  to  me  which  I  can  read 
and  meditate  upon ;  and  the  only  punishment  I 
ever  inflict  on  a  neglectful  or  uncivil  waiter  is 
to  ask  him  for  a  cigar-light,  make  him  a  low 
bow,  and  showing  him  twopence,  inform  him 
that  I  intend  to  present  it  to  the  waiter  at 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel  at  Birmingham, 
whither  I  am  bound  by  the  night  mail,  instead 
of  to  him.  He  feels  this  severely.  He  would, 
were  he  malicious,  unwait  upon  me;  but  he 
can't ;  my  dinner  is  gone  and  past ;  so  all  he 
can  do  is  to  overcharge  the  next  customer, 
which  is  no  business  of  mine,  or  to  retire  to 
his  pantry  and  repent,  which  is  better.  But  I 
know  men, — I  am  sure  thev  are  tvrauts  at  home 
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— bully  their  servants,  pester  their  wives,  and 
bent  their  children — who  seem  to  take  a  delight 
in  harassing,  badgcrinsj  objurgating  the  waiter: 
setting  pitfalls  in  the  reckoning  that  he  may 
stumble,  and  giving  him  confused  orders  that 
he  may  trip  himself  up.  These  are  the  men 
who  call  in  the  landlords,  and  demand  the 
waiter's  instant  dismissal  because  their  mutton- 
chop  has  a  ciu'ly  tail ;  these  are  the  pleasant 
fellows  who  threaten  to  write  to  the  Times,  be- 
cause the  cayenne  pepper  won't  come  out  of  the 
castor.  These  are  the  jocund  companions  who 
quarrel  with  the  cabmen,  and  menace  them  with 
ruin  and  the  treadmill.  I  never  had  a  fracas 
with  a  cabman  in  my  life ;  and  once,  when  the 
driver  of  a  dashing  Hansom  told  me  confidently 
that  the  fare  from  the  White  Horse  Cellar  to 
Kensington  Turnpike  would  be  four  shillings,  I 
poked  him  in  the  ribs,  telling  him  he  was  a  droll 
fellow ;  whereupon  he,  seeing  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  drove  me  cheerily  to  the  palace  gates  for  a 
shilling. 
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The  association  of  cabmen  and  waiters  suggests 
to  me   a  question  over  which  I  have  long  pon- 
dered.    Wliat  do  they  say  of  their  fares  and  their 
customers  after  they  are  departed?    Do  they  talk 
about  them  at  all  ?     I  think  they  do.     A  philo- 
sopher  whom   I    knew,    found    out,  after   much 
research,  a  cabai-et  in  Paris  which  was  the  special 
resort  of  the  cab-drivers  after  their  hours  of  labour. 
He  was  of  the  incredulous,  and  thought  the  men 
with  the  glazed  hats  and  the  red  waistcoats  would 
confine  themselves  to  discourse  upon  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  the  smallness  of  the  fares,  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  the  capacity  of  their  horses,  or 
the  dearness  of  oats ;  or,  at  most,  that  over  the 
alcoholic  results  of  their  pourboires  they  would 
discuss    literature,  the    drama,    politics,    or    the 
share-market.   But  he  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  conversation  ran  almost  entirely  upon  the 
persons  they  had  driven  during  the  day.     Chip 
bonnets   and   green  mantles   trimmed  with  fur, 
were  commented  upon;  the  stout  man  with  the 
five  hea^y  bundles  tied  up  in  silk  handkerchiefs. 
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and  which  jiugled  as  he  took  thciii  out  of  the  cah, 
was  reckoned  up  ;  bets  were  hiid  about  the  sallow 
man  with  the  blue-black  beard,  whose  left  wrist 
was  bound  up  in  linen,  whose  face  was  covered 
with  scratches,  who  hired  the  cab  at  the  top  of 
the  Rue  du  Temple,  and  was  set  down  at  the 
Havre  Railway-station ;  stopping  the  vehicle  five 
times  duriug  the  journey,  as  if  to  alight,  and 
changing  his  mind  each  time.  Heads  were 
shaken  gravely  when  a  red-nosed  driver  told  of 
how,  inspecting  the  interior  of  his  cab  after  the 
sallow  man's  departure,  he  had  found  three  cigars, 
of  which  a  finger's-breadth  had  scarcely  been 
smoked,  but  which  were  all  pulled  and  gnawed  to 
pieces;  and  how  on  the  window-strap  he  had 
discovered  five  deep,  dull,  brownish-red  marks 
like  those  of  fingers.  Histories  were  woven  and 
strung  together  from  fi-agmeuts  of  letters  and 
broken  flowers  that  had  been  left  on  the  cushions 
by  veiled  ladies  ;  from  old  men  with  eyes  red  as 
with  weeping ;  from  boys  who  had  told  the  cab- 
man to  drive  anywhere  for  three  hours,  and  had 
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paid  him  tlirice  his  fare ;  from  destinations  coun- 
termanded, and  orders  to  drive  slowly,  and 
blinds  that  had  been  drawn  down,  and  check- 
strings  broken.  What  but  this :  love,  crime, 
sorrow,  felicity,  were  eliminated  from  the  seem- 
ingly uninteresting  proceedings  of  persons  the 
driver  had  scarcely  seen,  and  who  had  jumped  in 
and  out  of  his  carriage,  paid  their  one  franc  ten, 
or  seventy-five  centimes,  and  gone  on  their  way, 
never  to  be  seen  again  by  him  in  this  world. 

When  the  spoons  are  to  be  counted,  the 
gratuity-halfpence  reckoned,  the  napkins  verified, 
and  the  check-balance  struck  at  night ;  when  the 
gas  is  turned  down,  and  the  legs  of  the  mahogany 
tables  turned  up,  like  those  of  lazy  dogs ;  when 
the  tired  cook  emerges  from  the  lower  regions, 
and,  wiping  her  hot  face,  essays  to  forget  that 
such  things  as  chop  and  'tater  or  steak  well 
done  can  be;  when  the  last  customer  has  va- 
nished, and  the  waiters  have  their  suppers  (I  would 
give  something  to  see  a  waiter  sup),  then  you 
may  be  sure  the  tide  of  conversation  turns  on 
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the  customers  of  the  past  day.  Theu  you  and  I 
.iiul  all  the  world  of  customers  arc  brought  before 
the  vehmgericht  of  the  Saladin  Coffee-house. 
Then  our  liberality  and  our  meanness,  our  habit 
of  chokiug  over  our  soup,  and  method  of  brewing 
our  punch,  the  handles  of  our  umbrellas,  the  cut 
of  our  paletots,  are  all  weighed,  and  noted,  and 
commented  upon.  Moles,  and  bats,  and  deaf 
adders  that  we  are,  we  imagine  that  yonder 
man  in  the  white  neckcloth  has  neither  eyes 
to  see  nor  ears  to  hear,  and  that  he  is  con- 
tent to  bring  us  our  dinners  and  take  our 
twopences  without  further  question.  ^Vhy,  he 
knows  all  about  us.  We  sit  in  a  bo.x  and  talk 
as  though  we  were  in  a  padded  chamber;  but 
there  is  an  car  of  Diouysius  by  every  coffee-room 
bell.  The  waiter  is  aware  of  us.  How  we  went 
into  the  City  to-day,  and  couldn't  meet  that  party 
who  is  to  cash  the  little  bill ;  how  we  don't  mind 
telling  Tom,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  Jack 
is  an  infernal  scoundrel ;  how  we  are  madly  in 
love  with  Emily;    how  we   like  coming  to  the 
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Saladiu  Coffee-liouse,  because  that  ruffianly 
Mopus  never  comes  there  (Mopus  dines  at  the 
Saladin  every  day) ;  how  the  waiter  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  whom  we  are.  Moles  and  bats ! 
the  waiter  often  knows  our  tailors,  our  Avasher- 
women,  and  the  exact  amount  of  our  incomes. 
He  knows,  when  a  customer  tells  him  that  he  has 
left  his  purse  at  home,  and  that  he  will  settle  that 
little  matter  next  time,  how  far  the  customer  is 
trustworthy.  Men  wto  pass  the  major  portions 
of  their  lives  in  spying  into  other  men's  affairs, 
think  stupidly  that  their  own  actions  are  quite 
concealed  and  secret,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  indifferent  to  them.  Error  !  Our  most 
secret  doings,  nay,  what  we  imagine  to  be  our 
inmost  thoughts,  are  often  the  open  talk  and  jeer 
of  hundreds  of  people  with  whom  we  have  never 
interchanged  a  word.  That  more  people  know 
Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows,  is,  though  at 
once  a  truism  and  a  vulgaiism,  a  profound  and 
philosophic  axiom.  Despise  not  the  waiter,  for 
he  may  know  you  thoroughly.     Be  careful  what 
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you  do  or  sny,  for  there  arc  hundreds  of  machico- 
lated  crevices  in  every  dead  wall,  whence  spy- 
glasses are  pointed  at  you ;  and  the  sky  above  is 
darkened  with  little  birds,  eager  to  carry  matters 
concerning  you.      Dio   ti   vede  (God  sees  thee) 
they  write  on  the  walls  in  Italy.     A  man's  own 
heart  should  tell  him  this ;  but  his  common  sense 
should  tell  him  likewise  that  men  are  also  always 
regarding  him ;  that  the  streets  are  full  of  eyes, 
the  walls  of  ears.     I  should  like  some  self-suffi- 
cient cheap  dandy  to  know  how  contemptible  and 
ridiculous    he   is  to  hundreds  whom  he  thinks 
admire  him ;  how  the  secret  of  his  jewellery  is 
revealed    and   scoffed    at,   and   his  second-hand 
clothes  are  appraised,  and  his  carefully-concealed 
garret   is   notorious.      I   should  like   some   self- 
righteous  Pharisee  to  kno«-  how  transparent  and 
loatheome  his   hypocrisy  is,  how  his    oleaginous 
smile  deceives  no  one,  how  his  secret  cozenings, 
his  occult  vices,  are  divulged  and  bruited  about, 
how  men  shrink  from  the  pressure   of  his  fat 
clammy  hand.     Should  I  like  everybody  to  know 
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how  much  that  is  bad  and  mean  and  vile  and 
contemptible  the  rest  of  the  world  know  about 
them,  how  poorly  they  talk  and  think  of  their 
fellows  ?  Noj  it  would  be  intolerable.  Psha ! 
never  mind  what  people  say  of  you;  or  rather, 
take  you  care  that  you  give  them  no  cause  to 
speak  ill  of  you.  Then,  if  they  persist  in  ca- 
lumny, laugh,  or  go  bravely  out  and  give  them  all 
the  lie. 

Being  myself  (or  endeavouring,  I  dare  say 
wrongfully,  to  persuade  myself  that  I  am)  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  as  that  jovial  miller  who 
had  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Dee 
— caring  not  much  for  anybody,  and  attributing 
a  similar  feeling  towards  myself  to  the  majority 
of  my  acquaintances — the  personal  opinion  of  the 
waiter  does  not  distress  me  much ;  and  T  am 
enabled  to  concentrate  all  my  inquisitive  faculties 
upon  him.  Yet  I  am  at  once  at  issue  with  the 
jolly  miller,  for  I  care  a  great  deal  for  the  waiter. 
I  want  to  know  so  much  about  him.  Why  his 
name  in  England  is  never  Christopher,  Francis 
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(tbc  last  waitei"  by  that  uamc  dates  from  Henry 
the  Fourth's  time),  Frederick,  or  Eugene;  and 
why,  in  France,  he  shouhl  never  be  John  or 
Thomas,  l)nt  Alphonsc,  Antoinc,  Auguste  ?  An 
Englisli  waiting  Anthony  or  Augustus  would  be 
unbearable.  How  about  the  waiter's  home,  too, 
— how  about  his  wife,  his  children  ?  Do  they  wear 
■white  neckcloths,  and  carry  napkins  over  their 
arms  '  Do  they  ever  play  at  waiters  ?  I  know 
the  undertaker's  children  play  at  funerals;  the 
entire  nation  of  French  children  play  iit  soldiers ; 
I  have  seen  children  play  at  ships,  at  school ;  I 
have  been  told,  though  I  do  not  credit  it,  that 
brokers'  children  play  at  distraining  for  rent ; 
but  do  the  infant  Johns  and  Charleses  play  at 
Yess'r,  and  Coming?  Do  they  imitate  in  their 
baby  manner  the  footstep  swift  but  stealthy  ? — 
the  waiters'  wonderful  lingering  about  a  table,  as 
if  something  were  wanted  when  nothing  is  wanted, 
and  which  prompts  you  at  last  to  order  in  des- 
peration something  you  do  not  want?  the  whisk- 
ing away  of  crumbs,  the  mystic  rubbing  of  the 
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hands,  the  sudden  appearance,  as  if  from  a  stajje 
shooting-trap,  in  unexpected  places?  the  banali- 
ties of  waitorial  conversation  about  the  weather ; 
the  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since  he  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  left-hand  corner  box,  who  drank  three  bottles 
of  port  every  night,  regular,  for  thirty  years, 
always  gave  the  waiter  ninepence  when  he  went 
away ;  and  dying  worth  a  mint  of  money,  left  it 
to  a  "  horsespittle.'' 

But  a  graver  question  is  evoked  bj'  this.  Is 
waiting  an  art  and  mystery  ?  Have  young 
waiters  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it,  as  to 
other  crafts,  or  is  it  self-taught,  spontaneously 
acquired?  I  inchne  to  the  latter  solution.  A 
young  waiter — a  boy  waiter,  I  mean — is  simply 
a  young  bear  that  no  amount  of  licking  will 
bring  into  shape.  I  can  recall  now  a  horrible 
eidolon  of  a  young  cub  of  a  boy  waiter  who 
officiated  in  a  Westmoreland  inn.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  atrocious  red  head,  his  mottled  face 
(something  like  the  tablets  of  compressed  vege- 
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tabic  soup),  liis  flapping  cars,  the  huge  encircling 
collar  that  made  his  head  look  like  au  ugly  Ijow- 
pot,  the  fixed  griu,  half-idiotic,  half-sardonic,  that 
distorted  his  gashed  mouth.  lie  was  a  very 
Briareus  of  left  hands;  he  stamped  on  your 
corns  in  handing  you  the  salt ;  he  spilt  gravy  over 
your  linen  ;  he  never  came  when  he  was  wanted ; 
he  knew  nothing,  neither  the  day  of  the  month, 
nor  the  name  of  the  next  house,  nor  the  time 
for  the  train  to  start.  He  fought  with  the  boots, 
and  had  his  ears  boxed  by  the  cook,  and  when- 
ever you  entered  your  bedroom  you  were  sure 
to  find  him  there,  contemplating  your  port- 
manteau or  your  dressing-case  with  the  same 
horrible  grin.  I  have  met  scores  of  these  oaves, 
miscalled  waiters,  in  my  travels.  A  little  girl, 
now,  can  wait  with  exquisite  neatness  and  dex- 
teritj'.  She  grows  up  at  last  into  neat-handed 
Phillis,  with  the  smile,  the  ringlets,  and  the 
ribbons,  who  waits  on  you  in  pleasant  country- 
town  inns;  but  of  the  young  waiter  my  fixed 
impression  is  that  he   gro\vs   up  a  young  carter, 
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or  a  young  navigator,  or  a  young  hippopotamus 
— which  he  is.  You  can  train  the  boy  you  have 
in  chambers  to  vrait  decently  at  table,  because 
you  can  throve  books  and  clothes-brushes  at  him, 
and  stand  over  him  vrith  a  bootjack  while  he  lays 
the  cloth ;  but  what  good  ever  came  out  of  a  boy 
in  buttons,  a  footpage,  in  the  waiting  line  ?  He 
breaks  the  crockery,  he  ruins  the  table-cloth ; 
his  fingers  are  in  every  made  dish,  and  in  every 
jam-tart ;  and  he  very  frequently  runs  off,  but- 
tons and  all,  taking  with  him  the  silver  spoons 
and  any  inconsidered  trifles  in  the  way  of  clothes 
or  loose  cash  that  he  can  lay  his  awkward 
hands  upon.  Do  these  hobbedehoys  ever  become 
waiters  ?  It  cannot  be  so.  Nor  do  I  believe  in 
the  existence  of  any  training-school  for  these 
servitors.  I  never  heard  of  such  an  educational 
institution,  where  the  tie  of  the  neckcloth,  and 
the  twist  of  the  side-curl  were  taught ;  where 
lessons  were  given  in  the  art  of  plate-carrying, 
beer  out-pouring,  or  table-laying;  or  where 
sucking    waiters    received     instruction    in    that 
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mysterious  system  of  arithmetic — not,  decidedly, 
accordiug  to  Cocker,  but  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tions of  some  tavern  Walkingamc,  in  whose 
problems  fourteen  pence  become  one-and-four- 
pence,  and  twenty  pence  one-and-tenpeiiee. 

Whence,  then,  do  waiters  come  ?  My  theory 
is,  that  the  grub  or  chrysalis  state  of  the  waiter 
is  that  anomalous  being  known  as  the  "young 
man."  The  young  man,  mostly  with  long,  lank 
Lair,  and  in  desperately  threadbare  black  clothes, 
who  is  always  in  want  of  employment ;  who  is 
continually  calling  on  you  at  breakfast  time,  to 
beg  you  to  get  him  "  something  to  do ; "  who 
is  willing  to  do  anything;  but  who,  on  being 
put  through  a  rifd  voce  examination  as  to  his 
capabilities,  is  generally  found  unable  to  do 
anything.  If  you  suggest  copying,  you  find  that 
he  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  his  hand- 
writing ;  indeed,  his  calligraphy  suggests  nothing 
half  so  much  as  the  skating  of  an  intoxicated 
sweep  over  a  sheet  of  ice.  If  you  recommend 
emigration,  ten  to  one  the  "  young  man "  has 
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already  made  a  voyage  to  Port  Phillip  or  Natal, 
and  found  it  "  didn't  suit  him."  You  ask  him 
whether  he  has  been  brought  up  to  any  trade, 
and  he  answers  radiantly  that  he  has  served  part 
of  his  time  as  a  music-smith,  and  is  immediately 
clamorous  for  employment  in  that  line,  looking 
quite  reproachfully  upon  you  if  you  do  not  set 
him  at  once  to  work  in  hammering  trombones 
and  forging  triangles.  Your  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  country  are  embarrassingly  addicted  to 
sending  yoii  young  men  of  this  description.  I 
remember  one  who  brought  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  writer  modestly  threw  out  a 
hint  that  I  might  perhaps  find  an  opening  on  the 
press  for  young  Nose  worthy— which  was  the 
young  man's  name.  I  have  a  panacea  for  ridding 
myself  of  these  young  men.  I  give  them  a  letter 
to  the  stage-manager  of  some  theatre  royal,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  an  engagement  in  the  noble 
corps  of  supers ;  and  young  Noseworthy  either 
subsides  into  a  peaceable  crusader,  peasant, 
Italian   noble,   or  halberdier,   or    else  he  is   so 
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rebuffed  and  browbeaten,  and  ordered  off,  and 
hustled  at  stage-doors,  and  by  the  janitors 
thereof,  that  his  nose  is  quite  put  out  of  joint, 
his  spirit  broken,  and  he  troubles  me  no  more. 
All,  however,  do  not  enjoy  the  possession  of  such 
a  young  man's  best  safety-valve ;  and  even  I  have 
found  the  experiment  fail  in  one  or  two  instances ; 
the  young  man,  unsuccessful  aS  a  super,  having 
called  on  me  thirteen  mornings  running,  to  tell 
me  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Buckstone.  One 
Phillips  haunted  me  in  this  manner  for  months. 
He  knew  the  outside  of  every  theatre  in  London. 
He  used  to  appear  at  ray  bedside  in  the  morning 
with  my  shaving  water.  He  came  at  last  to 
criticise  the  performances — from  the  playbills — 
and  attained,  at  last,  such  a  pitch  of  depra^-ity  as 
to  ask  for  theatrical  orders.  By  this,  however, 
he  at  once  assumed  a  hostile  position,  sinking 
from  the  comparatively  harmless  young  man  into 
the  noxious  and  abhorred  order-hunter,  and,  as  my 
mode  of  dealing  with  that  horrible  plague  is  very 
sharp  and  speedy,  PhiUips  very  soon  saw  the  last 
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of  my  door-mat,  and  was  at  liberty  thenceforth  to 
contemplate  the  outside  of  my  street-door — inside 
thereof,  he  never  passed  more.  The  young  man 
lodges  at  a  coffee-shop,  and  is  always  looking  into 
Mr.  Ackerman's  and  Mr.  Graves's  windows. 
Sometimes  he  is  advertised  for  to  come  forward 
and  give  testimony  to  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  an  elderly  gentleman  of  which  he  has  been 
a  witness.  How  long  he  remains  in  this  transi- 
tion state  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  suddenly  casts 
his  skin,  and  starts  up  a  full-blown  butterfly  of  a 
waiter.  This  is,  of  course,  but  speculation  ;  but 
I  tliink  it  is  true.  Either  he  does  this,  or  he 
enlists — no ;  he  is  too  weak  in  the  legs  for  that — 
or  he  becomes  a  mute. 

Wherever  and  however  he  picks  up  his  educa- 
tion you  find  the  waiter  in  the  possession  of  many 
accomplishments.  He  can  always  read  and  write 
passably.  He  knows  the  railway  time-bill  by 
art ;  he  has  a  prodigious  memory ;  he  balances 
plates  and  dishes  with  the  agility  of  a  juggler ; 
and  if  his  rhetoric  be  not  classical,  it  is  at  least 
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fluent  aud  sustained.  Finally,  I  may  observe 
that  there  are  three  classes  of  waiter  types,  each 
possessing  special  characteristics  —  putty-faced 
waiters,  who  are  servile  and  fawning;  whiskered 
waiters,  who  are  tall,  solemn,  aud  generally  rise 
into  landlords;  baldheaded  waiters,  who  arc 
patronisiugly  friendly,  and  excellent  judges  of 
wine.  , 
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